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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The Publishers having determined to stereotype this work, IIms 
Aathor, unwilling that it should leave his hands and be put into 
permanent form until he had given it a carefiil revision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
ed, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in particular has been considerably extended and enriched, 
&om sourcdb not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those wliich he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
*he substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
lie now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be found un- 
ivorthy of the continuance of the favcr with which it has beer 
received. 
Omifio Btnwt, BoaWn, Juxm 1, 1M& 
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PREFACE. 



It would be prcsumptnous in any author to attempt tu give rules, ot M 
lay down laws, to which aU the departments of English Compoaition 
should be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often burst out in 
spontaneous gushings, and open to itself new channels, through which 
the treasures of thought will flow in rich and rapid currents. Rules and 
suggestions, however, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi. 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of couTcrsance with ap 
proved models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the volume to wU^ch this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of the two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition ; to wit, the 
difiiculty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this volume he haj en> 
deAvored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his o'wii labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, he has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, especially to those who 
have neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and radness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hill of science. 

With regard to the manner in which this volume is to be used, Uie 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instraction. Few teachers would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out. It has not been his aim to present 
m this volume a jnroriressive course. Lca\*ing to the judgment of those 
irho may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
Jicir opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, \a the hope 
that it may prove a useful auxiliary in the difficult but highU ascfnl . i.'\ 
»f Compositition. 

Orange S^treet, Boston, January Tat, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Composition is the art of formiug ideas, and expressing them In iuk 
goage. Its most obvious divisionSi with respect to the nature of its salv 
jects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the Didactic, the Persuasive, th€ 
Patt^etic, and the Argumentative. With regard to its form or style, it 
maj be considered as concise or diffuse, as nervous or feeble, as dry., 
plain, neat, elegant or flowery, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or luxuriant j and its essential requisites are clearness, unity, 
strength and harmony. As it is strictly a mental effort, its foundation 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor- 
ous thought, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. . The proper preparation for its sue 
cessful performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a suc- 
cessful application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
Jie selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer- 
cises, witii such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The early 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the work, 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition tiius 
much may be said ; that there are few individuals, in any station of life^ 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. AC 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose ** bread is procured by the sweat of their 
brow," must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch; and therefore the fa- 
cility which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of theii 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, b an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatiantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that " No acquirement can equal that of 
composition in giving a power over the material of thou-jht, and an apt 
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ness in all matters ot arrangement, of inquest, and of argumentation/ 
** Writing," says Lord Bacon, " makes a correct man ;'* and the author of 
the Essay on Criticism asserts, that 

** True grace in writing wmaa from art, not chance. 
As they move easiest who have learnt to dance.** 

** He that begins with the calf," says Mr. Locke, "may carry the ox, 
but he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf after that." . On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of comx)osition should be com 
menced early in life. Exercises cf a simple dia, dcter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writmg enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to thoM 
mightier efforts by which the progress of intellectual culture is most rap- 
idly advanced. 

The words of Horace may here be recommended to parti->ular atteotioo : 

**Samite materlam qui scrlbltis asquam 
"Vlribus.** 

Or, in the innslaition of Mr. Frandj : 

••XsamtDe well, 76 witten, wejlgh. with eai», 
Wliat sottf TOUT ftoniniv ^w hai your strengtb will btsc. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 



OBJECTS AJKD THEIR PAHTS. 

Tlio first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cultivate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
■wne visible object, according to ths following 



A HOUSE. 



Its partd are 
The inside. The wainscot, 



The outside. 
The doors. 
The entry. 
The rooms, • 
The ceiling, 
The walls. 



The stairs, 
The fire places, 
The mantel, 
The chimney. 
The closets, 
The kitchen, 
I 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms^ 
The wash room. 
The bathing room, 
The inner doors. 
The wood shed. 
The out buildings. 
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!■ a smiilar manner 



£xercue$. 
envmente tbe paitB of Uie MUsmiog 



A cainage. 


Aaheep. 


A hoik. 


AshqK 


AcaL 


A kite. 


JL dunch. 


Alaadflaye. 


A oow. 


A tree. 




iC 


Anu^ 


AwatdL 


A hone. 


AOvk. 


Apict. 



n. 



OBJECTS, THEIB QUAUTIES AND USEH. 

The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the nexf 
Btep to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses 
■oooiding to the following 



Glass: 



It is hard, 


inodorous. 


insoluble. 


solid, 


colorless, 


diy, 


smooth. 


heavy. 


fufflble, 


bright. 


nninflammable. 


thick or thin. 


transparent, 


durable. 


long, ' 


brittle. 


stiff. 


short. 


cold, 


inflctxible, 


wide, 


tasteless. 


waterproof, 


usefoL 



Its uses: 

For windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist sight : 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanten^ 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, diandeliers, handles of doors and drawers 
rases, cups, and ornaments, such as beads, drops, prisma 
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Kxercties, 

In the same manner enumerate the qualities of the following objects. 

Wood. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

SUver. 

Gold. 

A feather. 

A pen. 

Water. 

Leather. 

Paper. 



Sugar. 
Sale 


A lamp. 
Ivory. 


Sponge. 


A pm. 


A desk. 


A chair. 


Wool 


A table. 


Cotton. 


A penknife. 


Wax. 


A qnilL 


Whalebone. 


An inkstand. 


A horn. 


Ice. 


Chalk. 


Snow. 



ni. 

OBJECTS, THEIR PARTS, QUALITIES. PROPEKTIES USEH 
AND APPENDAGES. 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, quidities, properties, uses and ap 
pendages, as in the following 

Example, 

A Pen consists of the quill, pith, surfaces, 

shaft, nib, groove, 

feather, shoulders, inside, aal 

laminae, skin, outside. 

Qualities. The quill is transparent, smooth, elastic^ 

round or bright, yeUowuh^ 

cylindrical, hard, homy 

hollow, glossy, tough. 

The slMfl is opake, white, hard, 

angular, stiff, grooved 

The pith is white, porous. soft, 

spongy elastic* light. 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
3nce written can be read, or preserved for future information^ 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have peen or said. 

Exercises. 

Enumerate the parts, qaalities, and uses of the following objects 

A knife. 
A wing. 
A fin. 
The hand. 
The arm. 
The foot 
The eye. 
The ear. 
The nose. 
The month. 
The human face 



A book. 


A work-box. 


A house. 


A saw. 


A tree. 


AchiseL 


A table. 


A plane. 
A ball. 


A bureau. 


The contents of a box. 


A kite. 


A secretary. 


A dressing-case. 


A plate. 
A barrel 


A sofa. 


A chair. 


A lamp. 

A candlestick. 


A lock. 


A key. 




IV- 




EVENTS. 



The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he bias 
thus written it, to revise it carefuUy, to see whether any of 
his words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the vei7 
words which he intended to use. 

Example. 

On retummg home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
& horse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause ; and 
perceived that One of the wheels of tbe wagon had sunk dp«p 
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in the mire, and the poor animal was exerting all bis strength 
to drag tbe heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed 

In a similar manner, the learner may describe tbe following eTtnti 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carria^ 

The passing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

Afire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. 

OBJECTS AND EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the leamer to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present, 
ed in the last lesson ; and it wiU be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

JExamplem 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beaull 
fill, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of tbe house weie a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 
1* 
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clustering around a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting the small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he had just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. Aa my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ao 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
fichool-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for pla3dng the truant. 

Mcerctses. 

In the same manner the learner may describe the following objects and 
events; 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses ranning at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, ele^Jhant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the wild ananala 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert 

An exhibition of paintings and statuary. 



VI. 

NAMEa 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a fi ture exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

Examples, 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
pmise? 
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Answer. Flattery. 

By what name do we call the delaying of that which w« 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which has two 
Lomsy a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beef, butten 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraint of appei^'' ** 
and passion? 

Answer, Temperance. 

Exercises. 

What name is given to the reyerence of God ? 

What name is applied to an effort of genius and art, prodadng an 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language harmoniously 
tfranged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons 1 

Habitual inactivity both of mind and body 1 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis 
appointment are no longer felt ? 

That state of mind woich suffers no dismay from danger ? 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced ^ 

The time after sunset ? 

That Grod is present every where, and that he knows all things * 

A habit of bemg pleased ? 



VIL 

SIMPLE DIALOGUiS, OB CONVERSATION. 

Toung persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when lefl unrestrained to themselves. But as soon a« 
they are required to write what is called a composittony they 
feci at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that somethiiig is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. The cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them whollj out oi 
the difficulty ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with tho 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following di»« 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS 

I^a and no Eyet ; or, the Art of Seeing. 

"" Well, Robert, where haye yon been walking this afternoon * * said a 
tutor to one of his pupils, at the close of a holiday. 

BobtrL I haye been to Broom-heath, and so round by the windmill 
upon Camp-mount, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

Tutor. Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert. I thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike rood. 

Tutor, Why, if seeing men and horses was ^onr object, you woultSi 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-road. But did you 
see William 1 

Robert We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so 1 
walked on and left him. 

ISitor. That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing ani 
that I I would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet. 

USUor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

William. O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
so up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows bythe side of the river. 

TlUor. Why, that is just the round Bobert has been taking, and he 
complains of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 

WiUiam. I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities 

Tittor, Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused yon 
so much. I tancy it will be as new to Bobert as to me- 

William. I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, you 
know, is close and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. If 
was an old crab-tree, ont of which grew a gf^at bunch of something g;* sen 
qnite different from the tree itself Here ii a branch cf it 
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7Wor. All I this is a mis ietoe, a plant of great fame for the tts» mad\ 
of itby thelXmids of old in their religions rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white beny, of which birdlime may be made, wnence 
the Latin name, Viscus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, bnt fix themselves upon other plants *, 
whence they have~ been hamorooslv styled parasiticoLt as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par- 
ticularly honored. 

WiUtasn. A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree 
aod run up the trunk like a cat 

Tutor. That was to seek for msects in the bark, on which they live- 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it. 

WUliam. What beautiful birds they are ! 

Tutor. Yes ; they have been called, from their color and size, the En^. 
lishparrot 

TyUliam. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it wasl 
The air seemed so freSi, and the prospect on every, side so free and un 
bounded ! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had never observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(I have got them in my handkerchief here,) and eorse, and broom and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of whidi I will beg you pre 
*ently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

WUliam. 1 saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great stones ; and when he flew, he showed a great deal of white above 
bis talL 

'Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicious 
birds to eat,«and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some othei 
counties, in great numbers. 

WiUiam. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and cr^ng pefvU so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought 1 should have caught 
me of them, for he flew as if one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground ; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
geta\tay. 

Tutor. Ha, ha! you were flnely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

William. 1 wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my fallmg in with an 
old man and a bo/, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel ; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature I never saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, bnt this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds prctt» 
fflttch, ani I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 
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William . Thev are very yenomoiu, are they not ? 

Tutor, Epongh so to make their wonnds painful and dangerous, thongli 
rtiey seldom prove fatal. 

tViUiam. Well — I then took my coarse up to the windmill on thn 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect ! I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
•f hills. But I '11 tell you what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that ? 

WilUam. I will go again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probablv be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pockei 
spyino^-elass. 



Wuliam. I shall be very glad of that Well — a thought struck me. 
that, as the hill is called (famp-mount, there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I hive, read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount 

Tutor. Very likely you might I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Roman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

WUliam. IVom the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was gcttmg down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I sr.w it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
I caught one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird* that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
bcauti^l green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
ban a thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

Tutor. I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
\ tlcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It hves on 
fi^, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
baoikB ] and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits, 

JVtUiam. I must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, I observed several uttle birds running along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
Dig as a smpe. 

Tutor. 1 suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their living by wading among the shallows, and picking 
ap worms and insects. 

William. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon tlie 
iimface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, tliat the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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bigh. Steep sand-bank rose directly above the river, I observed manj of 
'.h«m go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored fcQL 

Tatar. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of oar four species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. The} 
make their nests and bring up their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

WiUiam, A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune's trident, omy there were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tvtcr, I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 

WiUiam. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over mj 
head, with his large flapping wines. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and wat^ 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently ho darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
iame manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and fle^ 
ftwav slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

Tutor. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentlemen had their heronries, and a few are still remaining. 

William. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Ttctor. They are of great lengtn and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are ^mparatively smalL 

William, I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the CTOund, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their fiocks are so 
numerous, as to oreak down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares me foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloua 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had left the me^ows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit Looking 
into it, I saw in one of the sides a cluster of what I took to be shells ; and, 
apon going down, I picked up a clod of marl which was quite full of 
ihem ; but how searshells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
«ven in the bowels of high mountains very remote from the sea. 

William. I got to the high field next to our house just as the »?nn was 
letting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
right ! The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
all shades and hues, and the clear sky vaned from "blue to a fine green ai 
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the horizon. Bat how large the son appears, jnst as it sets ! I ihink A 
seems twice as big as when it is over head. 

Tutor. It does so; and jou may probably have observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

WiUiam. I have ; but pray what is the reason of this ? 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which 1 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
Bat what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walJt has afforded you 1 
I do-uot wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been very instructive, 
too. Did you see nothing of all these sights, Robot ? 

Robert. I saw some of them, but I did not take particaUr notit^ of 
\hcm. 

Tutor, Why no* ' 

Robot I do not Know. I did LOt care about them ; and I made the 
best of my way home. 

Tutor. That would have been right, if you had, been sent on a ijies- 
sage ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have s:ught out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut ; and upon this ditference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been in 
all the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs of 
the tippling-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
many a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
gaining a single idea worth crossing a street for; the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramble 
in town and countty. Do you^ then, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Bobert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dinloguea 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

Msample, 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND HENRY, ABOUT DOGS. 

Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in yooi 
yard yesterday? 

Henry, He belongs to my uncle, who bought hiin, when 
he wap very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charles. Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained.' 

Henry, O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Unch' 
would not sell fcim at any price. He is an excellent watep 
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dog, and knows more than many boys of his own age. Thi 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
tlirough the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, licking the 
frost from the glass, attempted to look out; but, the spot 
which lie had deared being only large enough to admitt)ne 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same maimer, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight a£ 
n^ual. 

Charles, That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
liot teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of Instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, ana 
ia also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not ? 
Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Uncle has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is oblig*»c'. to tie up Guido^ the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. Wliat do you sup 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
|oy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar tUl some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to di-ag ary one else out of the water, yet he reasons verjf 

2 
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soundly, and thinks t much leas trouble to prevent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when they 
have got in. 

Charles. No wonder that your uncle values him ; he \» 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry, O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar*s, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
Georgs come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guide was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, ti^ng the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet. 

Charles. I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry. Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles. What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry. It is called hydrophobia, which is a Greek word, 
and means " fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog will drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia. 

Charles. I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have oileii 
heard her say, that your faMier is a very sensible man, per 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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In tb3 samo manner the learner may write a simple dialogiu nbout tbi 
following babjectsj 



A cat 

A fox. 

A horse. 

A watch. 

A dress. 

A ride. 

A meeting-hoasc, 

A schooL 

A sled. 

An evening party. 

A sleigb-ride. 



A walk. 

A pair of skates. 

A tree, 

A kite. 

A book. 

A bonnet 

An excursion on the water. 

A lesson. 

A new year's present. 

A walk about the dty. 

An excursion into the woods. 



A Sunday School ex 

cursion. 
A holiday visit 
An evening party. 
A wedding. 
A funeral. 
AbaptisnL 
The celebration of an 

anniversary. 
A visit to a piintlng 
. oflSce 



VIIL 



WORDS. 

Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence " I shall present the book to Charles," 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
will then be a present^' the word ^^ present" will signify at 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be. 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^present" will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding ol 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to thf 
proper signification of words, because their meaning is so ma 
terially affer ted by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There aie many words, the sound of which is exactly siini> 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
vmting them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as axe both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac- 
tise, which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter s to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 



** I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encouriage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas» 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hilL 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery.** 

Johnson, sUglUk altered. 

Example 2d. 

" The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

Milton^ Paradise I^st, B. M 
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** He liath deserved worthily of his countty ; and his cuceth 
(namely, to the highest honorSj S^c.) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people." 
Shakspearej GmdanuSf Act 2df Scene 2d. 

Exercises, 

Air, ere, heir; devise, device ; oltar, alter: trans'fbr, transfer'; palate, 
pallet, palette ; fsme, fain, feign ; bear, bare ; oore, boar ; conncU, counsel ; 
ooarae, coarse; ceiling, sealing: drawer, drawer; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon j freeze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; Ijrre, Har; manor, 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise; assent, ascent ; rite, right, write, wright ; rose, rows; vein. 
Tain ; rain, rein, reign ; raise, rajs, raze ; size, sighs ; slaj, sleigh, slaie ; 
their, there; vale, veil, vail; white, wight; way, weigh, whev; you, yew; 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; h§h, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stile, stjrle; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; aught, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
iholer, collar; wefl, (a wnm,) well, (an adverb) ; per'fume, perfume' ; sub- 
ject'; sub'ject; ob'iect, object'; im'port, import'; pres'ent, present'; ab- 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, surve/; fcr'ment, ferment'; tor'ment, torment'- 
insult', in'sult; com'pact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis 
count'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract, extract';* bow, beau; berry, buiy; 
bough, bow; capitol, capital; cask, casque; censer, censor ; claws, clause; 
site, cite, si^ht; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slight 
ileight: wave, waive. 



OF PHRASES, CLAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 

When names, whether proper, common, or abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phrase. As, The 
extent of the city ; The path up the mountain ; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of wordi 



• There are about sixty words in the English language that are thus dia 
ttii^nished by the accent nlone. See Rice's Composition, page 2\8t 
2* 
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ts then &>tyled a clattse^ a simple sentence, or a simple propcv 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import. As, The city ia 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Eice's Composition 
pages 7th and 65^. 

The words phrase and clause may therefore be thus de 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, with a finite 
ferb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always, a clause some 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There aro various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which'they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
tbrm them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
ealled a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence : 

NaOer clause^ , Darius was 

Subdantivt pkrtue in apjpontkn^ . a Kmg of Persia. 

AcHvedamey . . . Alexander conqnercd Darius, 

Bdathe clau$e, .... who fled from toe field of battle . 

Passive ckataej . . . (but) he was assassinated 
SubetafOive phreue, . . •by one of his own generals, [defj 

Particqnal phrase, . . (who) coYetmg the favor of Alexaa- 

Minor active and rdaJtivt douse, slew nis unfortunate maste* 

Infimtive phrase, . . . to secure his own interest 

Sktbelantive phrase, . with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
itubject, the verb, and the object As, The man struck the 



* A Jinits verb is a verb that has \ subject or nominative. Verbs m tht 
Infinitive mood, or the participle, as they have no nomipntive, ore not coo 
•«dercd Jinite verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, sfyruci the verb, and boy the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance affecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
"finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or" more connecting words. As, 
" Life is short, and art is long." The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses are joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

First, By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
[him.] 

Secondly. By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the voung. 

Thirdly. By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fourthly. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifthly. By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of reli^on, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rca 
•on to distrist the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

Tlie object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
irith the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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Biinple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, art 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from the clauses^ 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 

JSxercises. 

The eye of the pasging traveller may mark them, or mark them ooti 
bat they stand peacefully in thousands over all the land; and most beau- 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide yalley? and narrow glens, — its 
low holms encircled b^ the rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathj moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

By ai^nments so strong. If we could imi^;ine. They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences. In spite ofall admomtion and reproof. 
Feel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Haa 
produced in our mind. Eeligion has its seat in the heart Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient Kemains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with ^rass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of tmie. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Ilave 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light However base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduitie* 
of friendship. Lrregtdar projecting rocka^ Was peculiarly dear. Witk 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of mgnt The science whid 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came sfill Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere^ 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. ^ 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is nearly the 
same with die lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 
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USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA. 

The previous Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com*' 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in the 
construction of such sentences; as in the following 

Example, 

We went 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Sdreet last 
night,' with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the Eev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and beard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solenm and 
impressive manner. 

Exercises. 

In the same manner the student may expand the following simpli 
■entences : 

My father sfiiled. They have done all they eonld. 

John related. A cat caught 

If Henry had nDt disobeyed. A thief was caught 

God created. The lightaiing struck. 

T remember. The river roUed. 

Habitual indolence undermines. The minister preached. 
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I heard John say. The artist painted 

Henry declared. I have purchased. 

This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The dot felL 

Gentleness corrects. The gins rose. 

The boys took. A m»l dog bit 

The servants retomed. The sheriff took. 

Mjjr father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake dcstrovetf 
A large number of peopled assembled. The beggar came. 

Geography teaches. I heardmm sing. 



XI. 

OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, wiSi their respective 
adjuncts after it This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it With respect to the cadence, or dose of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it bo not abrupt nor unpleasant In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounas 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most dearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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Example. 

Tlie poet most studj yariety, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, oflen occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not onl j in professed descriptioni 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
tilt} frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur. Of 
course, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
rariety.* 

Exercises, 

[The stadent will notioe that in the following sentences, the memben 
are very badly arranged. It is required of him to present them in sndi 
order as will make them most harmonious and exhibit the sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing shoidd be just as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty sound, and the night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the past ni^ht, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions which will never be forgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be effaced, to that world where I have often gone astray 
I am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, I am to meet ; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in decidmg the hap- 

* It wiU save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
nreparation of his exercises, pursue the following method: placing the dif- 
ferent members of the sentence in separate hnes and numtermff thorn, 
ae may afterwards arrange them by their numbers as in tie followinn 
example : 

1 We, 

2 with the rest of our party, 

~ 3 notwithstanding the storm and darlmess, 
4 pursued, 
ft our journey. 

1 3 

2 1 
2 3 
) 1 

» ,2 



5, 3, 2, 


4 15 2 3 


5 2 3 


4 15 3 2 


4 5 2 


5 14 2 3 


4 5 3 


5 14 3 2 


14 5 


2 4 15 3 


2 4 5 


3 2 1 4 5&0. 


1 4 5 
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piness of their i)resent and future life, in mending their characters, and (a 
influence the minds of others 

Having on the mercy and protection of the Almigh^ cast oursclvea 
to the ]aSoT and duties which he imposes, with new confidence we should 
go forth. 

Given in part to prayer, as of devotional topics and exdtements, a va 
rie^ it furmshes, tms period should be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judce, and that another day has gone^ 
at this hour, naturally a reflOcting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and irregular da* 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithfully, conscience will 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quKrrel and of this uh 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them could tell. 

In the little hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whose 
shroud was hai>ly not yet stUI from the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers composedly but firmly stood, 
grasping eadi others hand, the minister said, " I must fulfill the promiM 
whioi I made to ^our fiither on his death bed " and with a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a voyage in quest of a north-west passage to India, Henry Hudson 
in 1609, an Snglishman in the service or the fiutdi, discovered the nobla 
river that bears his name. 



xn. 

SENTENCES. 

The following words odnstitiite a perfect sentence. Ifc it 
reauired to arrange them into sentences. 

1. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 

2. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances undei 
Mark Antony this made ^ have all I except lost awaj given 
have I what." 

Mark Antonj, when under adverse circumstances, made 
this interesting exclamation * '^ I have lost all, except what I 
have given away." 
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Sorrows tlio poor pity sufferings of the and. 

To itself others heart grateful the duty at performs once its and itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God kindest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable jonth sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sur Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in duties contained all are moral our : Bj do done be 
Vould ta yon. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as many diink and eat we should, 
lo live in order. 

Glorious the Sun how an object is ; but glorious more hew much good 
is great that and good Being use for our ni^e it iriio. 



xm. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Th first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing should begin with a capitsd letter. 

The names of the months and tlie days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent. 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c 

AJl proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it ia In 
% direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 
3 
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The first word of an example, every substantative and pim 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of ever;f 
Hne in poetry, should begin with a capital letter 

The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remarkably emphatical, or when they 
are the principal subject of the composition, may begin with 
'capitals. 

Exercises, ^ 

when Socrates Was Asked what Man Approached the Nearest to Per 
feet happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Remarked, with Equal piety and tnith, that the Creation 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Good man. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improvement Of time. Are Material 
duties of the Young; but the young Often Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? till 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead ? the custom Of duelling 1 

how manv lessons arc there in this book ? are there More Than twenty 
five 1 • 

why did You Not Arrive sooner? were you necessarily Detained^ 

dau^ter of faith. Awake ! Arise ! Illume 
the Dread Unknown. The chaos of The tomb. 

the lord My pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Peed Me With A shephcrd^s caro. 

father of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

Uiou groat first cause, least understood, 
who All my Sense Confined (confinedst), 
to Know But This, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am. Blind. . , 

yet Gavest me In this Dark Estate, &c. 

tne language of Manv of the european nations was derived From tM«. 

Ancient latin. 
The english and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement 
i saw the dutch Ambassador in the Carriage of the Spanish consul 
Always remember this Ancient maxim, Spoken by the greek philoso 

pher: " Know thyself.*' 
The christian lawgiver Says, ** take up Thy Cross Daily and follow me 
Solomon observes, that " Pride goes loefore Destruction." 
Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of english orthography 

emt the work of doctor webster seems in a Fair way to Supplant It- 
have you read rollin's andent history. . 

(homson's seasons and cowper's task contain many Poetical Beautief 
i hope You will be able to Write Coriectly All that i have WrittexL 
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XIV. 
OF PUNCTUATION.* 

Puuctuation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
lo mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctaation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require- 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma f > The quotation marks " " 



The Semicolon J ; The Diaeresis 

The Colon : Crotchets 

The Period § . Brackets 



i] 



* The importance of correct pnnctnation may "be seen by the following 
extract from the London Times of September, 1818. 

" The contract lately made for lipjhting the town of Liyerpool, during the 
ensuing year, has been thrown void by the misplacing of a comma in the 
Advertisement, which ran thus : * The lamps at present are about 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.* The contractor would nave proceeded to fur 
nifih each lamp with the said twenty threads ; but, tliis being but half the 
usual quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of preceding, the word each. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered." 

Again ; the meaning of the following sentence is materially affected by 
Ibe punctuation : 

** I said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sorry for it'* 

Now the nanse placed after dis?io7i^st, will imply that it is true that he it 
dishonesty t^us : ^ I said that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it." But^ if the pause be placed after true, the sentenoe implies that it is 
true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thus : " \ 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it." 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : " Believing Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait." Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word cornma is derived from the Greelc Ifuiguage, and properly 
designates a segment, section^ or part mU off from a complete sentence 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the point, which marks the smallei 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

1 The word semicalon is derived from the Latin word senn, which meani 
htiuf\ and the Greek word kolon. which signifies a member. 

f The word period is derived from the Grork language, and n-cana " « 
mrcuit.*' 
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The Exclamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The EUiDsis 


I 
? 


The Brace 

The Acute Accent 
The frravft Afificnt 


The Hyphen - The Circumflex Accent 
The Breve w The Caret 
The Apostrophe ' The CediUa 

To these may be added the marks of reference- 

The Asterisk * The Section 
The Obelisk f Tte Parallels 
The Double ObeHsk t The Paragraph 



II 



RULES OF PUNCTUATION. 



1. When two or more words are connected without the connecting 
W'ord being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word ; as, 
' Alfred was a brave, pious, patriotic pnnce." 

2. Those parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
ease absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical clause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected bv words expressing a com 
parison, must be separated by commas ; as, " The elephant, wfich you 
saw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage." 
" Shame being lost, all vu-tue is lost" " Peace, O Virtue, peace is all 
thine own." *^ Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

3. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; namely 
Nay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more 
/ver, again, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
kc. 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
Jon, and words and clauses expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, **I 
pity tne man, who can travel from Dan to Bccrsheba and cry, 'T is all 
oarren." 

" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

5. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place maybe 9::ir)lied by a comma*, as, "From law arises 
secnritv : from security, ia^ii. j ; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. ifouns in apposition, «iccompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by conmuu ; but ii such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are n(»t divided : as, *^ Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal end knowledge." 

7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each other, or upon 
•ome common clause, thej are separated by semicolons ; as, " Wisdom 
las buildcd her house ; she bath hewn out her se^cn pillars ; sh ^ liatli 
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killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; she hath also frjrtishea 
>er table." 

S. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more ports, 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent ; as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conso 
qucnces of guilt: the gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition 
and aid." 

9. The colon * is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
introduced ; as, ** The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of 
dbe Deity in these words : God is love." 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen- 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations; as,** One clear and direct path is pointel 
out to man." "Fear God." "Have charity towards all men.*' "Q 
W." for "George Washington." "Geo." for "George." "Benj." for 
" Benjamin." " O. S." for " Old Style." " F. R. S." for " Fellow of the 
Royal Society." 

In a general view, the period separates the para^aph into sentences , 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into simple ones ; and the 
comma collects into clauses tne scattered circumstances of m^ner time, 
place, relation, &c, belonging to every verb and to eveiynoun. 

The note of interrogation,t or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence which contains a question; as, "Who is 
this 1 " " What have you in your hand ? " " The Cyprians said to me, 
Why do you weep 1 " 

The exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, l^trcd, anger, pitv, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &c It is also used to mark an exalted idea or the Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case independent ; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievous 
are the eflfects of war 1 " "0 blissful days ! Ah me ! how soon ye pass ! **' 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a ques* 
lion when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable than 
virtue 1 " 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
parenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exnressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c. 

A parenthesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction ; as, " Do not flatter yourself with tne hope of perfect happi 
ness : there is no such thing in the world : " " Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; /or there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questioned, whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation adds any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word interrogation is derived from the Latin, and means a ^u^ 
tion. 

X The word paretithesis is derived from the Groek lat^ipiage. and cn«ani 
M tnseition. 

3» 
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Anotlit;r sentence, but which maj be omitted without injoriog the senac 
or construction^ and is enclosed between two curved lines like these ] { ). 

The curved lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between marks like these, [ ] which 
are called brackets 

The following; difference is to be noticed in the use of crotchets and 
brackets * Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
which is inserted between the parts of another sentence : Brackets are 
generall^p used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itself. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parenthesis, brackets enclose the former and crotchets the latter ; 
as in the following sentence from Sterne : ^ I know the banker I deal 
with, or the phjrsician I tisuallj call in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to call in any ohysician in this case] to be neither of them men 
of much religion." 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, &c ; but the best writers avoid the 
use' of parentheses as much as is possible. 

The hyphen * is a small mark placed between the parts of a com])ound 
word ; as, sea-water, semi-circle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long sound of a yowel ; as, Epi 
curean, deco-rum, balc5-ny. 

The hyphen must always be put at the end of the line when part of a 
word is in one line and part in another ; but, in this case, the letters of 
% syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 
• dinaiy, not ext- 



The dash is a straight mark longer than a hyphen ; thus, — 

The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or change of 
the subject ; but, by modem writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi 
colon, colon, or period \ sometimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
sometimes for erotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k g, for the king'; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, * * * * ; sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . 

The breve (thus ^) is placed over a rowel to mdicate its short sound ^ 
as, St Helena. 

The apostrophe | is a comma placed above the line. It is used as the 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John's; "'Tis'' for "it is"; "tho'" for 
"though;" *'lov'd» for "loved"; " 1 01 " for " I wiU." 

The quotation marks, or inverted conmias, as they are sometimet 



* The word hyphen is derived from the Greek language, and sigiiifles 
under one^ or together ; and is used to imply that the words or syllablea, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word ellipsis is derived from the Greek language, and means an 
9tntsston, 

X The word apostrophe is derived from the Greek language, and signlflei 
the tict ning away^ or omission^ of one letter or more. 
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called^ consist of four commas ; tmy inverted, or upside dcwo, at the be 
l^inning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed fron 
some anthor in his own words ; and two ofliers, in their direct position, 
placed at the conclusion ; as, An excellent poet says : 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

Sometimes the quotation is marked by single, instead of doable^ 
<*ommas. 

The disBresis * consists of two periods placed over the latter of two yow- 
eis; to show that they are to be pronounced in separate syllables; as, 
Laocoon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

The brace is employed to unite several lines of poetry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term ; and it is also used to prevent 
a repetition in writing or printing ; thus, 

" Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join ) 
The varying verse, the full-resounding line, > 
The long majestic march and energy divine.** ) 



u-s ) 
u-s ) 



C-e-o-u-s 

^*l^n-8 ^ *"* pronounced like shus. 

T-i-o-u-s 



The cedilla, or cerilla, is a curve line placed under the letter c, to shon 
ihat it has the sound of 9. It is used principally in words derived from 
the French language. 

Thus, garden, in which word the ^ is to be pronounced like «. 

The accents t are marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
words. 

The accents are three in number , 

The grave accent thus, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, ' 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syi 
table, to show that it must be pronounced with the falling inflection of 
the voice; as, Beuthkmir. 

The acute accent is represented by a similar mark, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
with the rising inflection of the voice; thus, Epicun^an, European. 

The meaning of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent which 
« used : thus, 3ie following sentence it the acute accent be used on the 
vord cuone, becomes a question. 

" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou alone shalt hear ? ** 

But, if the grave accent be placed on the word alone, it becomes a simplf 
ieclaration; as, 

» The word duereHs is derived irom the Greek language, and signifies . 
s taking amaVy or a division. 

t The v^OTCi accent is derived ftom the Latin language, and signiflef f.u 
l»fr« ofiJu tMfics. 
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" Pleased thou shalt hear, and ihoa albne shalt hear." 

The circumflex accent is the union of the grave and acute accents, and 
indicates that the syllable on which it is placed should have both th« 
rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The cai-ct* is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the line 
It is never used in printed boo^ but, in manuscripts, it shows thai 
something has been accidentally omitted ; as, 

redted 
*' G«orge has his lesion." 

The following marks are references *, and are generallv used to call 
Attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page: 

The Asterisk, ♦ The Parallels, H 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, ^ 

The Double Obelisk, | The Index, CC^ 
The Section, § 

When many notes occur on a page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometunes doubled. Figures and letters are also sometimes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the section, §, and thid ^ara 
(*Taph, ^, are used to mark the parts of a composition, which in writing 
or printing should be feparated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a sentence 
not connected with the foregoing. 

A section | is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition should be divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation. Dilferent 
subjects, unless tiiey are very short, or very numerous in a small compass 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

ItiBerl Commcu in their proper places in the following sentences. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely slangli' 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm whidi 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the fundamer 
tal principle of Christian charity. 

Julius Csesar wrote in a clear natural correct flowing style. 

• The word ceuret is derived fh>m the Latin language, and signifies it i< 
nmmUng, 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifieii 
an ascription in tha margin. 

I The word section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies « 
mvisum or cutting. The character which denotes a section seems to bj 
made of m, and to be an abbreviation of the words signtun sect-'oms^ tlrt 
«ign of the section. 
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Climate sail laws castom food and other accidental dlfierenoes havi 
produced an astonishing yarietj in the complexion features manners and 
CEicalties of the human race 

In our epistolary correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Sxcrcise ferments the humors casts them into the proper channel! 
throws off redundancies and assists natm« in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine every thing coolly impartially accurately and 
sationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of anticraity is reported to have heen blind. 
Milton the author of ** Paradise Lost " ana " Begained " was blind 
I am my dear Sir your humble servant 
The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 
Eburold being slain the conqueror marched inmiediatcly to London 
Swift says no man ever wisned himself younger. 
To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lavished all her favors not 
content with being master of powerful armies numerons fleets and inex- 
iiaustible treasures proposed a reward to any one who should invent a 
new pleasnre. 

You should not desire says an ancient Greek 'author even the thread 
(>f another man^s needle. 
She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 
Natore has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in Uie 
beginning of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

The whole circle of vices like shadows towards the evening of life 
appear enormojis to a thinking person. 

You are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole eartn depends on the influence of uie stars. 

Truert the Comma, Colo/h and Semicolon where they belong in the following 
sentences. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the keys Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
the Less with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a lon^ staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
caw and Jude with a club. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but our disqui- 
etudes may be considered as real. 

Chaucer we are told ty Dryden followed nature every where but that 
he never went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling iefect yet it is enoagh to mnk«? a rr\!\t 
oniversally disagreeable. 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober litui-^fy of thi 
Clmrch we see deep humility but not loathsome abjeetness syicerc rcpcn; 
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ADce bat not agnizing horror steadfast faith bat not presnmptaoiis assuf- 
ance lively Lope bat not seraphic abstraction the deep sense of hamaii 
infirmity but not the unblushing profession of leprous depravity the holy 
and heavenly communion but not vague experiences nor the intemperate 
trance. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness 
there is no such thmg in the world. 

Keep dose to thy business it will keep thee from wickedness poverty 
and shame. 

The ]path of truth is a pliun and it is a safe path that of falsehood is a 
perplexmg maze. 

Do not flatter vourself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness for 
there is no such thing in the world. 

Were all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there would be no such 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an age would be contained on a 
few shelves not to mention millions of volumes that would be utterly 
annihilated. 

Insert the Period^ Question, and Exclamation Pointy whore they respectiveig 
belong in the following sentences. 

Honor all men Fear God Truth is the basis of every virtue Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The Latin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in the night of Oct 11th O S AD 1492 Have 
you ever read its histonr The Rambler was written bv Samuel Johnson 
LL D Sir Josh Reynolds F R S was a very distinguished artist 

In the formation of man what wonderful proofs of the magnificence of 
God^s works and how poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do you weave around you this web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal construc- 
tion of the productions of nature to all the works of men 



XV. 

DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

Words, with regard to their origin, are divided into primi- 
tive zr^*^ derivative ; and, with regard to their form, into sim- 
\)le and comprund. 

A primitive word is a word which is in its original form, 
tnd is not derived from anj other word; as, man, good 
pontent 
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A derivadye word is that wluch is derived from another 
i^ord ; as, manful, manhood, manlj, manliness; goodness, good- 
ly, &c 5 contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c.j 
which are derived respectively from the primitive words, man, 
good, content. 

A simple word consists of one word, not compounded ; as 
sea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water, 
^cmable, myself. * 

Words are found, on examination, to be reducible to gronps or families, 
tad are related to eac^ other by ideiitity of origin and similaritj of signi- 
fication. Thus the words justly j jutUce^ j^*stifyt jttstification, justiciary^ 
adjust, readjust, unjust, injukice, £c., are all kindred wordsi connected 
with the primitive word just. The primitive words of a luignage are 
pnerally tew in number, and language is rendered copious and expressive 
by the formation of derivatives and compounds from the primitives. 

When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it takes its 
najne from the position in which it is placed with regard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is callea & prefix, if at the end of the word; 
it is called an affix. 

In derivative words, there are generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be considered ; namely, first, liie root, from which the word is 
derived; secondly, the prefix; thirdly, the ajgix; fourthly, flie letters 
which are added for the sake of sound, and which may be called euphonic 
letters. 

The root is cometimes called the radical letters of a word. Thus, from 
the Latin word venio, which signifies to come, and its variation ventum, 
^nany English words are derived, in the following manner : The first 
three letters of the word are ts^en, as the radical letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefix contra, which signifies against, we have con- 
tnwen; t<) which is added tlie euphonic letter e, to lengthen the last sylla* 
ble, and thus is composed the word contravene, which means to come against, 
or oppose. In a similar manner, we have the words prevetit, invent, circum 
t«n<, conveMf, and their derivatives, t 



* Some compound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as sea^ioater, semv-annuaL Such words are generally recoeniiced by the 
hyphenplacedbetween the. words composing the compound. Mr. Goold 
Brown says, that ^permanent eompotmds are consolidated,*^ that is, are 
written without the hyphen. But it is contended that " glass-house " is as 
much a permanent compound as ^ bookseller." The truth is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 

t The student who wishes to study this department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooke's " Diversions of Purley ; " 
Rice's " Composition," McCulloch's ." Grammar," and Towne's " Analysis 
of Derivative Words." In the first mentioned of these works, the " Diver 
lions of Purley,»» may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de 
livation «nd meaning of many « ' the adverbs, conjunctions and preposi 
^'y\: «iC J¥i English language. 
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Manj of the prefixes used in the composition of English words art 
Latin or Greek prepositions ; and the effect which thej produce npon tha 
meaning of the root contributes much to the copiousness of the English 
language. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, 
that it would be extremely difficult and nearly impossible to ennmerata 
ihem A few instances, only, of the yarious modes of deriyation, can be 
giyen here. 

Some nouns are deriyed from other nouns, or from adjectives, by add- 
ing the affix hood^ or head, skip, ry, wick, rick, dom, tan, ment, and aae; as, 
from man, by adding the affix hood, ooioia manhood, from httght,lbnigki'- 
hood, &&, from false, falsehood, &c 

Nouns ending in hood, or head, are such as signify character or quality ; 
•s, manhood, falsehood. 

Nouns ending in t^ are those that signify office, employment, state, of 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, hardship. 

Nouns ending in ery signify action or haMt; as, slavery, knavery 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in toich, rick, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, o< 
condition ; as bailiwick, bishoprick, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in tan signify profession; as, physician, musician, &c. 

Nouns, that end in ment or age signify the ac^ or habit ; as command 
ment, us&se. 

Nouns mat end in ard denote character or habit; as drunkard, dotard 

Nouns ending in kin, lin^, ing, ock, d, generally signify diminution; at 
lamb, lambkin, duck, duckling, hill, hillock, cock, cockereL 

Nouns ending in tude, or ude, generally signify state, condition, or a 
pacity ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c. 

ALPHABETICAL STNOrSIS OF PBEPIXES. 

A, Ab, Abs, from. De, from, down. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, &C., i», Deca, ten. 

Ambi, both, Di, Dis, &C., separation, noL 

Amb, amphi, round, Dia, through. 

Ante, before, Dys, bad, difficult, hard, 

^ntj, against. E, Ex, El, ]^m, Er, &C., ottf o^ 

Ana, back. En, Em, tn. 

Apo, Aph, from, Epi, tqxm. 

Auto, on^s adf, Eqni, t 

Bq, to make, ^ Extra, 

Bene, toell. ^ For, agamsL 

Bi, Bis, two, half Fore, mrior. 

Biblio, book, Qeo, the earth. 

Bio, life. Hetero, of divers kinds, 

Centu, hwftdred. Hex, Hexa, six. 

Chrono, time. Homo, of one kind, 

Circum, round. ^ Hydro, water. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. with Hyper, over. 

Contra, against. In, Im, H, not, with an aditf 

Cosmo, the world. tive, into, with a verb, on." 

Counter, opposite Inter, amona. 
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Intro, toithin. 
JiaijlegaL 
Jnxta^fMor 
Litho, stoTK 
Male, evt/. 
MaaiUjhand 
Mis, error » 
Mono, ant^ 
MdM mam^, 
MytL, JhbdoM. 

Non, Ne, not. 

Ob, Oc. &C., hefim^ agcmA 

Oct, aght. 

OmnifOS. 

Ornitho, Wrrf. 

Ortho, right. 

OstSjfone. 

Outj&^WKf. 

Over, o&Que. 
Fan,aS. 
Para, agaxntt. 
Tentkyjive. 
Per, iknugh. 
Peri, aroitfuf. 
Phil,/n«w%. 
Pbysi, nolure. 
Pleiii,yiifl. 
Poly, wamf. 
Post, q/lcr. 
Pre, 6c/?>re. 



Preter, beyorni 
Pro, 6e/^ out 
Pyro, ^. 
Quad, ,>Jour. 
Re,a^'n. 
Betro, ftddb. 
Se,«7xmtfMM. 
Semi ^ 

Demi, \half. 

Hemi, J 
SeXjttr. 
Sine; toteAotif. 
Soli,o(2tme. 
Steno, «Aorf. 
Stereo, ao^. 
Sub, Sue, &C., %ndet 
Snbter, under. 
Super, Sapra, oboei 
Sur, oi«r. 
Syn, Syl, &c^ ioi(A 
Tetra,/wr. 
Theo, God, 
Topo, place. 
Trans, across, 
Tii^tkree. 



Jnder, 
TJni, one. 
Witii, apfponfMm 
Zoo, aninud life. 



ALPHABETICAL SYNOPSIS OP AFFl^-aS, 



Age^ rank, office. 

Ance, ancy, I 

Ence, ency, V state or act of. 

Ant, ent, J 

Ate, ary, having, 

Ble, that may fie. 

Bleness, the quaUty of being aUe. 

Bly, in a manner. 

Cy, ty, y, ity^ state, condition, 

£n,th. 

Er, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

ite, san. zen, the person who. 
Yy, to moke, 
les, sdeace^.art. 

Ion, ity, ment, the ttate oract<f 
laku tome degree. 



Ism, doctrine, sttue. 

lye, ic, ical, lie, ino, ing, i ial, eot 

ant, pertainiHg to, havin the ifttai 

ity, relating to. 
lze,tomake. 
Less, without, 
Jjj, Woe, resembling. 
'Neas,qualitvof. 
Oid, resendmng. 
Ous, ose, ) nature of. 
Ory, some, ) like, JuU of. 
Ric, dom, joossesston. 
Ship, office. 
TJde, Oaie of being. 
Ure, act of, state of heiiig 
Word, in a directimi. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ak, ated, atiiig, ater, ator, ately, ateness, ation. ative, at>r3r, ab^ M} 
nbleness, ability, ^'a, ties, ties'. 
ArU, antly, ance, ancy, ancy's, andes, andes'. 
f\d, fully, fulness. 
^V, fies, fiest, fied, fying, fier, ficatioii, catiTeb cator. 



, ally, alness, alism, alist, alitj, t/s, &c. 
he, ized, izing, ization, ism, ic, izable. 
Oils, ously, oosness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
/ue, ively, iveness, ivity. 
Ikj ilely, ileness, ility. 

The English language has, in many Instances, two sets of deriyatiTi 
vrords, ex])ressive of the same thing, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thus, 

SAXON. LATHr. BAZON. lATXK. 

Fearful, Timid. Height, Altitude. 

Swiftness, Velodty. Lifeless, Exanimati*^ 

Womanish, Effeminate. Yearly, ATinua]. 

Building, Edifice. Watery, Aqueous. 

Fewness, Paudty. Hearer, Auditor. 

And, in many instances, the nouns are of Saxon origin, while the eor^ 
responding adjectives are irom the Latin. Thus, 

VOJTSB FBOM THE BAXON. ASJECTIYES FROM THB LATIX. 

Beginning, jnitial. 

Body, CoiporeaL 

Brother, FratemaL 

Father, Paternal 

Mother, MatemaL 

Cat, FeUne. 

Day, Diurnal 

Dog, Canine. 

Earth, TerrestriaL 

Flock, Greprious. 

Flour, Faimaoeous. 

Glass, ^^^treoos, &C. 

The student is now prepared to write a list of words d^ 
rived from tbe proposed simple words, according to the fol- 
lowing 



From the WDrd p^ess, the following words are darived 

Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure. pressive, pressinglv. 
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depL^ss, 
depression, &c. 
impress, 
impression, &c. 
re-impress, &c. 
compress, 
compression, &c 
uncompress, 



uncompressed, &c. 

repress, 

repressed, 

repression, 

express, 

expression, 

oppress, 

Exercises. 



oppressor, 
oppression, &c. 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, dec. 
insuppress, &c. 
unsuppressed, &o.. 



Write a list of words derived from the follo>ving words or roots hy odd 
Bg the prefixes, suffixes, &c.^ that have been explained. 



Faith. 

Health. 

Pity. 

Hope. 

Mercy. 

Art. 

Care. 

Need. 

Fear. 

Shame. 

Respect 

Create. 

Fine. 

Scribe. 

Sense. 

Lude. 

Join. 

BeaL 

Large. 

Form. 

Fense. 

Move. 

Spect 

Sign. 



Jare. 

Marry. 

Merge. 

Tend. 

Stand. 

Ron. 

Range. 
Create. 
Pose. 
Graphic. 
Facand 
Factum.* 
Divide. 
Improve. 
Ph>fes8. 
Succeed. 
Deduce. 
Defend. 
'Resolve. 
Calumny. 
Arm. 
Peace. 
Love. 
Lengh. 



Right 

Good. 

Idol 

Law. 

Author. 

Contract 

Present 

Attend. 

Moderate. 

Virtue. 

Use. 

Presume. 

Separate. 

Cntic. 

False. 

Fire. 

FulL 

Frolic. 

Fortune. 

Multiplv. 

Note.. " 

Conform. 

Hinder. 

Book. 

Apply. 



Append. 

Absolve. 

Abridge. 

Answer. 

Aspire. 

Pnde. 

Blame. 

Bless. 

Caprice. 

Censure. 

Caution* 

Cite. 

Commune. 

Conceal. 

Correct 

Refonn. 

Defy. 

Define. 

Discover. 

Elect 

Elevate. 

Fancy. 

Faction. 

Fault 

Favor. 



* The origin of this word is the Latin verb faeio^ and its supine factum^ 
which signifies to make, to do^ or to cause, and it enters, in some form, into 
the composition of more than five hundred of our English words. The 
word ponoy and its supine positum, furmsh 250 words ; pUcOf 200 ; fero and 
koum, 19S; speeio. 177; mitto and missum, 174; tmeo and tevUum, 168; 
tapeo and axptiMm, 197 ; tendo^ tenium, and terUum, 162 ; duco and duetumf 
I DO; logos, (ftx)m the Greek language,) l56:grapko, 152. These twelve 
words enter, in some shape, into the composition of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latin primiUves, nearly 13,O0«O English wordi 
are derived, or are a£re'*ted in their signification* See Townees Analysts of 
Dent7ttf*s Wa-ds. 



iO 
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Figure. 

Form 

Fury. 

Grace. 

Harm. 

Homer 

Imitate. 

Indulge 

Moral 



Meant 


Motion. 


Teach. 


Open. 


KebeL 


Tolerate. 


Peace. 


Remark. 


Tradition. 


Potent. 


Represent 


Tremble 


Prefer. 


Secret 


Value. 


Presume* 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Proper. 


Subscribe. 


ViYid. 


Pure. 


Suffice. 


Wit 


Beason. 
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STNONYMES. 

Sjni/n3nnes are words having precisely the same moaning. 
The number of words, in any language, which are strictly 
synonomous, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of precisely ihe 
same idea. Thus, the words swiftness and velocity^ wamamsh 
and effeminate^ luilding and edijlce, fewness and paucity, 
brotherly and fratemalj fatherly and paternal, motherly and 
maternal, yearly and annual^ height and aUittide, are words of 
precisely the same import 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictlj synonomous are few, yet it is often the case that one word of 
similar meaning may be substituted in a sentence for another, without 
materially altenng &e idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
cnce, ^ 1 aesi^ to show the difference in these toordsP the word design mav 
be dianged into intend^ purpose, propose^ or mean; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. 

I inJtmd to show the difference in these wo^. 

I purpose, propose, or meam to show the difference, &c. 
The word show may, in like manner, be changed into explain, point out, ox 
illustrate; the word difference may be changed into disUnction, and expret- 
sions may be substituted for words, without materially altering the mean 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a "command of language to the student 
and are of great use as a prepariktion for exercises in prose, as well as 
verse. But to the poet esi>ecially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as oe is 
to certain rules, it is cKPten the case, that a long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or a short one for i long, in order to produce the nex^cssa 
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Tj succession of syllables to constitate the measure, or the hoiiriou}', of 
ms verses. 

it has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymous. Although, 
in the sentence just recited, namely, " I design to show the difference in 
these words," it has been observed, that the words intend, purpose, propose, 
or mean, may be substituted for design, without materially altermg the 
sense, yet it must be understood, that the words themselves are really 
different in meaning. The word design properly signifies to mark out, cu 
vmA a pencil ; purpose signifies to set before ones mind as an object of pursuit , 
mean signifies to nave in ihe'mind; propose properly implies to offer, and in- 
trnd expresses tJie bending of the mmd toward an object. ▼ 

The words diffUvities, embarrassments, and trouh}es, are often used a& 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in uieir signification. The tlircc terms arc all applicable tc 
a person^s concerns in life, but difficulties relate to the facility of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. * Embarrass- 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. • Of the three words, difficulties expresses the least, 
and trouMes the most "A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unavoidably experiencQ)i(/(/^£^tes, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset. But, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, which are the greatest troubles that can arise to disturb 
the ncace of a man's mind." 

The words difficulty, obstacle, and impediment, although frequently used 
as synonjrmous, have nice distinctions in their meanings. DifficuUu, as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is done , 
obstacle signifies the thing which stands in the way between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and impediment signifies the thing which etitan- 
^les the feet. All of these terms include in their signification, that which 
mterferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficulty lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the thing itself; the obstacle and 
impediment consist of tliat which is external or foreign ; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the Completion of any work ; the obstacle interferes with the a^ 
tainment of any end ; the impeliment interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one's wishes ; the difficulty embarrasses *, it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding ; the obstacle opposes itself; it is properly 
_ met in the way, and intervenes between us and our object ; the impcaimem 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an obstcule, and removing an impediment ; we go 
through dtfficuliy, over an obstacle, and pass by impediments. The disposition 
of the mind onen occasions more difficulties in negociations, than the sub 
jccts themselves ; tiie eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstack 
which Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in tlie language is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiencoK 
in the pursuit of any object out of his own country. 

* The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the difference be 
tween these words is referred to that very valuable work entitled, " English 
SynonjTnes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Illustrationa and 
Examples drawn from the beet Writers, by George Grahb, of iK ipd»l«i 
Hall, Oxford." 

4* 
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The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
dJ' wordg reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom, habit. Custom respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
«ame act: by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
en the mind or body. By the custom of walking oflen in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
•nakes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Only, alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
" Virtue only makes us happy;*' and "Virtue alone makes 
us happy." 

Wisdom, prudence. Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong to it A man may have an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. \ am surpris- 
ed widi what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before or following 
it A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and ccdm, after a storm. 

In a similar manner, differences can be pointed oat in the words eon 
fuer^vai^ivith^wbdue^ooercon^ Cbn^uer signifies ioteehm 

1/) to fain an object vanquish implies tlie binding of an individual; euhdm 
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nguifics to givi or ptd under ; overcome expresses the coming over or getting 
Vie tnasUry over one ; . surmount signifies to mount over or to nse above anjf one. 
Persons or things are conquered or subdued; persons, ouljy are vanquished. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vanqmihed; people are 
sii6(2uei;. prejudices and prepo^^sessions are overcome; obstacles are SW' 
mounted. We conquer an enemy by whatever means we gain the mastery 
over him ; we vanquish him, when by^ force we make him yield ; we sMtie 
him b^ whatever means we check in him the spurit of resistance. A 
Qiristian tries to conquer his enemies by kindness and generosity; i 
warrior tries to vanquish them in the field ; a prudent monarch tries tc 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle ; one is subdued only by the most 
rioient and persevering measures. 

William Uie First conquered England by vanquishing his rival, Harold; 
after which he completely subdued the English. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense; conquer and subdue are like- 
wise employed figuratively, in which sense l^ey are analogous to overcomA 
and surmnmL That is conauered and subdued which is in tlie mind ; that 
is overcome and surmounted which is either internal or external. We 
conquer and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we subdue and sur 
mount what is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislike^ attachments, 
and feelings in general, either for or against, are conquered; unruly and 
tumultuous passions are to be subdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. One conquers by ordinary means and efforts, one sMues by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to conquer and 
overcome; patience and perseverance to s*iibdue and surmovnL Whoever 
aims at Christian perfection must strive with God's assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity; to su6(fue wrath, anger, 
lust, and every carnal appetite, to overcome temptations, to vanquish the 
tempter, and to surmyunt trials and impedunents, which obstruct his 
course. ^ 

The nice distinctions which exist among some words com- 
monly reputed synonymous harming now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

Example. 

The words vision^ way , formerly, weaken, unimportant, see^ 
and think, are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vision, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost 
Way, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Formerly, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, ao- 
cicntly, in ancient times. 

Weaken, enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Ummportant, insignificant, inunaterial, inconsiderable 
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SeCj perceive, observe, behold, look at. 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, li>€lievA 
deem, consider.* 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change thf 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked tkat phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Technically speaking, the term 
lynonyme is generally applied to simple terms. But a compound term or 
phrase mav be sometimes expressed by a synonymous word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a ^jnoriymoxia phrase. It will be unneces- 
sary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
Srom any volume at hand. But it may here be remarked mat exercises 
on synonymous ^Ara««5 may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because they may generally be expressed with greater pre 
cisiqn. But the value of exercise* of botn kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
fortE by Mr. Murray, in the * Exercises * appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the following language : 

* On variety of Expression, Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
gentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, afford a variety or expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studying other langua 
ges, not only to construe them with more facility into English, but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns and phrases, which are 
best adapted to the genius of those languages.* 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain th« 
nature of it, and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brotLcr. 

Beproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conferenoa 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not fail to attend the con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstances ren 
der it necessary. 

I propose to be pressnt at the conference, if I can do so consistently wit! 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to DC at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoc*^ 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by other imnerative duties, I shall c^;rtainly be a> 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I win not neglect the conference. 

I shall by no means absent mj self from the conference 1/ 1 can pcaalbl) 
Attend it 
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ieemcd imf ortant in theso Exercises to exact strict ffobal 
aecuracj. 

Example lit. 

He continued the work without stopping. 
He continued the work without resting. 
He continued the work without cessation. 
He continued the work without intermission. 
He continued the work without delajf. 
He continued the work without leaving off. 
He continued the work without interruption. 
He continued the work without obstacle. 
H3 continued the work without impediment, &ti. 

Example 2d. 

He is free from care. 

He is free from solicitvde. 

He is exempted from anxiety. , 

He is withotU concern, &c. 

Example 3d. 

I found that he was an enemj. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Exercises. 

Xav9 and order ore not remembered. 

On that devoted ground where the verdant turf looks dark with Ci« . je% 
\srday stood a noble house, 

ThnJana deeply on the natnre of my existerux, the contradictlcos I hU 
riffered fiUed me with humbleness. 

I began to think that there was some deception in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyer. 

How loved, how valued once avails thee not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot ; 
A j^e of dust is all remains of thee, 
'T is all thou art and all the jreat shall be. 
The boy trcnslated the book to my lodgings, and amveued a chair to the 
table ; and I cat down wi^ the intention of bringing tne first chapter, 
which holds a very interesting story from the French into the English 
languaf^je, in a style suitable io fetch the author's ipcnning clearly V\ cverf 
iiadUct 
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We gel up from our thinJdngs with hearts softened and conquerei zji'l wt 
wnie hack into hfe as into a shadowy vista where we have " disquieted 
ourselves in vain." . . 

Thus he went on until the sun dr^w near to his mid-day and the aug- 
iHented heat, preyed upon his farce. He then cast round' ahcnt him, fox 
some more oontnia/wus path. 

Charity, like the sun, rube uq> every obiect on which it shines. 

He who is veed to turn aside from the world, and hold commumcatUm. 
with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the veracities which 
the world do not speak of to hinu A more sound teacher will devote his voice 
and rouse up withm the heart those hidden suggestions which the world 
had overpowered and pttf c&nm. 

Among all our bad passions there is a strong and intimate jbmtn^ 
When any one of them is taken as a chUd into our family it seldom for* 
takes us until it has fathered upon us all its rdations. 

The Creator endowed man witi a lofty countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. 

In the following extracts the student may alter the wordi 
in Italic J so as to complete the rhymes; as in the following 

^ Example. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlike, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; &c. 

Rhyme completed. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can defiap. 4a 

Exercises. 

A shepherd's dog, unskilled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance of all kinds^ 
Among the rest, a fox he knew; 
By frequent chat then: friendship increased 

Says Ren'ard, " 'T is a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our generatioik 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human sort. 
And yet, (unuiown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and notf 

Thus slander tries, whatever it can, 
To put us on the foot with the hunian r 
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Not in the solitude, 
Alone, may man commune with Heaven, cr bdM 
Only in s&Y&ge forest 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves cae glad. 

Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Ahnighty ! here, amidst the crowd 

Through 3ie great city rolled, 
With everlasting murmur, deep and strong—^ 
Choking the ways that wind 
lyiongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

" Without a vain, without a erudgingj heart, 
To him who gives us all, I vield & portion ; 
Prom him you came, from him accept it here — 
A frank an^ sober, more than costly, enterUjarment/* 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread ; 
Then talked of virtue till the time of rest^ 
When the grave household round his hall repair. 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour with supplicmum. 

At length the world, renewed by calm sfeep, 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Kcar the closed cradle, where an infant Uumbered^ 
And writhed his neck; the landlord's little pride — 
O strange return ! — grew black, and gasped, and expvrea, 
Honx)r of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 
How looked our hermit when the deed was comjdetedl 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his breast. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed. 
He flics ; but, trembling, fails to fly with haste. 

If all our hopes and all our apprehensions. 

Were prisoned in life's narrow limit ; 
If, tr9.veliers through this vale of tears. 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh, what could check the rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure bestow f 
Oh, who could venture then to earptre f 

Oh, who could then endure to live ? 

A few examples are presented hehw, in which the 'voraU in 
BaUc are improperly used far others which in sorm respects 
ikey resemble. 

Mcample 1st, 

" The lamb is tame in its disposition." 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for gentle ; tf^me- 
uess is produced by discipline; gentleness b^ilongs tit tli* 
uatura! dipposition. 
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Mcamph 2d, 

*^ Newton ditcox^ered the telescope, aud Harvey itevewted 
Ihe circulation of the blood." 

In this example the words discovered and invented should 
change places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. ' 

Example Sd. 

" Cjuus Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmovea 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortiticde 
at Thermopylffi when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
af proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words* 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Mjcercises. 

I heard a large noise, which, though made at a big distance, most hav 
been made by a very gineat animaL 

The work is capable of great improvement, althongh it was written by 
a very suxeptzble man. 

Much men were present, and their united voices caused nuxny confusion. 

Franklin/mmea the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon invented a new set of laws 
for the dty of Athens. 

A wicked maai fabricates sorrow for his sins, and often ^V^ns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many rices, but the defect is not in the author, who haa 
iuffidenUy shown his abhorrence of faults. 

I know the man and am acquainted with his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised that the} 
accomplished their business so early, as well as astonished at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find ou*. 
the exact jolace where it happened. 

When aissensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations; when members of a family consult int^i-est 
or humor, rather than affection, there will necessarily be variances ; and 
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irlien many member of a community have an eqoal Uberty to expresi 
their opinions, there will necessarily be cUsoffreemems. 

A misplaced economy in people of property is fou?, but swearing and 
irunkenness are meaner vices. 

We perform many duties only as the occasion oflPbrs, or as the opportu 
nt^tf requires. 

It is the duty of a person to govern those who are under hun in all mat 
(crs wherein they are incompetent to rule themselves. 

Fashion and caprice reguuUe the majority as the time of one clock rules 
that of many others. 

Exvixrance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast 

We may be emineiU and illustrious for things good, bad, or indifferent, 
we may be distinguished for our singularities ; we may be conspicuous for 
that which is the subject of vulgar £soourse; but we can be aistinguishea 
onW for that whidi is really ^oSd and praiseworthy. 

Lovers of fame are sometmies able to render themselves eminent foi 
their vices of absurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man than to 
render himself illustrious for his professional skilL It is the lot of few to 
be noted, and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amass by the continual accession of fresh quantities 
ihe ice accuntulates in the river until it is frozen over. 
The industrious man amasses guineas and accumulates wealth. 
France has long been celebrated for its health; and many individuals 
resort thither for the benefit of their salubrity. 

The places destined for the education of youth should be salutary; the 
diet of tJie youns healthy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders; 
care should be t£^en to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A nation may beerfmtxx^nl of its resources, and a government may be 
vrrfuse of the public money ; but no individual should be Iwjish of what is 
40t his own, nor prodigal or what he gives another. 
There are but few remarkable things j but many things are extraordziuiry, 
A man may have a distaste fbr his ordinary occupations without any 
apparent cause ; and after lone illness he will frcquentlv take a dislike to 
tiic food or the amusement which before atforded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts ; it is difficult to overcome a 
strong disUhe ; and it is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
ealcnlated to create distaste,* 



4f Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and signification. Such are the words sight, cite, and site; raise and raze 
aisle and isle ; seent, cent, and sent, &c. Although these are not, technically 
speaking, to be considered as synonymous, they may be heke mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to the use of them. The verbs lie 
and lay, also, althou^ entirely different in meanings have some parts in 
common, which are frequently misused. The teacher who wishes tor exer 
cises of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will find a large collection 
of them in a little work recently published by a distinguished teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spiling Books, in which the Or 
thcgraphy and Meanmg of many thoustuid Words, most liable to be mis 
spelled and misused, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular Series 
of Written Exercises." The work is by that eminent teacher, Mr. Willlani 
B Fcwle. See a]«T the exercises on words, page 17..^ 

5 
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xvn. 

AIETHODS OF INVERSION AND TRANSPOSITION. 

The same idea may be expressed in a great variety of 
irays by the methods of inversion and transposition suggested 
in the following examples. 

Example 1st. 

By changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary ^ 
thus, By the active verb, A multitude of delighted guests 
soon Jilled the places of those who refused to come. By the 
passive verb. The places of those who refiised to come were 
soonjiUed by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Example 2d. 

By using the case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as. The class having re- 
vited their lessons^ the teacher dismissed them. The class 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as possible during the 
course of the sentence. Another recommendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Example Sd. 

Infinitive mood or substantive and participial phrases in- 
stead of nominative or oljective nouns, and the reverse ; as, 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of, His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or. To be diligent, industrious 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the young. 

Example Ath. 

By the negation or affirmation of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian offooted a great chanqe in the gDvcnment of hif 
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countrj. Solon, the Athenian, effected no small change in the 
government of his country. 

The beauty of the earth is as consptcuotu as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beauty of the earth is not less conspicu' 
ous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example btJu 

By reversing the corresponding parts of the sentence, with u 
negative adverb ; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

7%e negation of the contrary.* The beauty of the earth ii 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There is as much beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

By an expletive cause. There is no less beautj in the 
fisaih than grandeur in the heavens. 

Example 6th. 

By changing the participial phrases into a personal vert 
with a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
Kelp of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as. He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his futuro 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example %ih. 

The infinitive changed into an objective noun; as. Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into cC" finite verb with its nominative ; as, Canst thou 
expect that thou shaU escape the hand of vengeance ? 

* The negative adjective is generally more elegant than the negativt 
adverb. Thus, "I was unaMe,^^ is to be preferred to the expressioi]| 
^IvMU not able." ^^Invisiile^** rather than •' hot visidie : " *^ Inconsistent/ 
fEther than " not consistent ^^"^ &c. 
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EacampU 9/^ 

Participial nouns converted into common nouns^ and th 
contrary ; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changei 
of times and seasons. 

Example lOth. 

The change of the verh^ an adjective^ or an adverb^ into a 
noun and the contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as, Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros* 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly 
FoUy and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most We please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those persons who, &c They who, &c. 

Example llth. 

The conv^sion of an active or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with ca^ <idjective ; as. Sobriety of mind suits the present 
$tate of max^ Sobriety of mind is suitable to the present state 
•f man. 

Example \2th. 

By tlie ^^tiversion of a declaration into an obligation, with 
a €orre^p(m4ttng change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Obligation, Man in his present state should be charac- 
terised by sobriety of mind. 

Example IBth. 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunction 
tnd. Hope is the sustainer of the mind, and supports us 
tinder many a burden. Hope, the sustainer of the mind« 
vipports us under many a burden. 
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Example 14^. 

By the prepodtioH and its obfeetive cagey instead of the pa§^ 
iessive ; as, The moon's mild radiance and th6 sun*s resplen 
dent brightness are objects which, &c. The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c. 

The repetition o/*andt avoided by the use of the preposi' 
Hon ; as, God has given us sensas to enjoy all these beaatifal 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God hai 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objects, with rea* 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

By the use of the potenticd mode instead of the infinitive ; 
God has given us senses that we may enjoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason, &c. 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun ; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

7%€ negative adverb with the conjunction but ; We can ob 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in all that we see 
around us. We cannot hut observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a conunon noun from the same root, of simUar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, ^The 
habit of deceiving" is not so elegant an expression as ^ Habits 
of deception." 

Example IbA. 

Resolution of the personal pronoun^ umM the conjunctum 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus. We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it will prepare us for that ha^ipy home where 
the weary are at rest We can leam a lesson of resignation, 

* It 18 deemed very inelegant to constrnct a sentence frith many posses 

sive nouns, or with many objectives governed by the preposition //. Thus, 

the sentence, The extent o/the prerogative o/the King o/ England, or, The 

'King of England's prerosrative's extent, world be better exprtjscd thus. 

The extent of the King; of England's prerogative. 

t The use of the coigunction and may often be avoided by di\idus^ ^oiiji 
tenter 3es into short ones. 
5* 
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which ^'ill prepare us for that happy home where tht. R'cary 
we at rest. 

Example l^i. 

£j the use of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, He was called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded by mankind >vith a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

In this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily ; thus, Called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative cJause, 
as, " The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Simles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

For the sake of emphasis, or to gratify a taste for singti" 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prosCy 
placing the ve7'b before its nominative ; thus. When we go, for 
go we must, &c. Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In s( me instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as, Tl "3 
things, the which yon have seen and understood, &c. 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested a ih» 
foregoing models, there must be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is suificiently pre- 
served in aU the changes suggested. * 



* Under tlio bf^nd of variety of expression^ may be noticed some few 
peculiarities and improprieties, which are sometimes heard, especially in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not noticed by any 
grammatical authority. And first, the improper use of if for whetfur. as 
follows : ** She asked me if I would go with hen" It should be, " She 
asked me wlvetlier I would go," &c. Again, the improper use of m^i for my 
tetf and of you for vonrself As, I am going to wash me. Do you intend 
to wash you ? It should be myself and yourself Agnin, The use oi as fctf 
thaJt; as.' I do not know as 1 shall go. 1 do not know as J could tell when. 
It should bo that I do not know tliM I shall go. ( do not kcow that 1 
eonld tell when. Again, The use of »ny and got with n negative ; iw, 1 haT« 
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Examples of some of the preceding methods of Inversioii 
Aiid traDsposition. 

Mcample Ist, 

The mind is sustained by hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

Example 2d, 

Idlw-nes^, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate folly and 
>iee. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener- 
UU3 folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease^ and prosperity have a tendency, &c. 

cot got any boot. It would be better to sav, I have no book. Such worda 
sa fetch for brin^y sweat for perspiration^ and many others of a similar chai> 
Bcter, are considered, to say the least, inelegant, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in use for there/ore ; as, Charles did not 
wish to go, «o I did not urge him. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
so, therefore I did not urge him. Otiier is sometimes improperly 
roUowed by biU instead of tJian; as, I saw no other but him. It should be, 
I saw no other than him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative pronoun 
improperly used for the personal pronoun ; as, Tfidse who hear must obey. 
It should be. They who near must obey. We sometimes hear such expres 
sions as this : I know of hardly [or scarcelvl a passage, &c. It would be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. The past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are very frequently ana improperly used for the corresponding 
tenses oHie{to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the pool. It sh. nid be, 
iay in the pool. You have laid abed too long. It should be. You have lain^ 
&c. Again, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts of a sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
lather was dead. It is better to sa^r, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under ^grammatical rule. 

In sentences where the negative adverb occurs, it should be followed bv 
the neg|ative conjunction. Thus, " Thou canst not tell whenv*.e it cometh 
amd whither it goeth,*' should be, Thou canst not tell whence it cometh not 
whither it goeth. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rule can be leid down with regard to them, a few examples are pre 
sented, to show wha^^ prepositions may be properly used with certain words 
It may, however, be ^marked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
or adverb, should gincrally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
it, OS, confide t«, c-nfidcnce in; dispoped to tjTannize, a disposition ft. 
tyranny, &c. 

Accuse o/ falsehood Differ //«wi. Needo/. 

Accused by his frien * Diflliculty in. Observance of. 

Acqu't 0^ Uirr»«utioD o/. Prejudice fl^a<».i^ 



^ 
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V Aly and vice are too frequently the consequences of ulli 
oesS; ease, and prosperity. * 

Kxerci8e$ on the vrindples of the preceding fneihods of Jnvet 
ston and Transposition. 

FroTidence alone can order the changing of the seasons. 

Can you expect to be exempted from these troubles whid all mii« 
mffer? 

Earth shall daim thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 

That I may convince you of mv sincerity, I will repeat the a&.«rtion. 

l?.obriety of mind is not nnsuitable to the present state of man 

He had no little difficulty in accomplishing the undertaking. 

A large part of the company were pleased with his remarks. 

Hope sustains the mind. 

Indeed, if we could arrest time, and strike off the wheels of his chariot, 
and, like Joshua, bid the sun stand still, and make opportunity Cany as 
ong as we had occasion for it, this were somiething to excuse our deUy 
or at least to mitigate and abate the folly and unreasonableness of % 

* The word it commonly called the neuter pronotm, is sometim.. j very 
lorviceable in enabling us to alter tlie arrangement. Thns^ It is hor^ thai 
sustains the mind. It is by hope that the mind is sustamed, &c. &• 
Whately'i Bhgtorie, Part 3i Chap. 2d, Part Uth. 



Adapted to. 
Agreeable to. 
Averse to. 
Bestow upon. 
Boast or Drag of. 
Callow. 
Change^. 
Confiue in. 
Conformable to. 
Compliance ioith. 
Consonant to. 
Conversant with* a 
person, in a thing. 
Dependent uvon. 
Derogation from. 
Die qjf or by. 



Disappointed in or o^ f 
Disapprove of. 
Discouragement to. 
Dissent /r0«f». 
Eager in. 
Engaged in. 
Exception /r9m. 
Expert at or in. 
Fall wider. 
Free from. 
Glad of or at. % 
Independent of or on. 
Insist upon. 
Made of. 
"Marry to. 
Martyrfor, 



Profit iy. 

Provide with, f or ^ if 

against. 
Reconcile to. 
Beplete wit/t, 
Besemblance to. 
Resolve on. 
BedxLce uTuler or ti y 
Regard to or for. 
Swerve /rw». 
Taste of or for. || 
Think of or on. 
True to. 
Wait on. 
Worthy of. »* 



^* conversant omonQ the wrlttngs/* Ac. and, **convc 
Generally speaking, ** conrersant wUh ** is preferable. 
Minted qftk thine when we do not get it ; and disapp^ 



conversant. «ftMtf 



* Addison has. 
worldly affairs.*' ., _^ ^, __ ^ 

t We are disappointed qf% thing when we do not get it ; and disappoiniod in it 
irben we hare it, and find that It does not answer our expectations. 

t *^ Glad <//* when the cause of Joy is something gained or possessed ; and ** glad 
•I,'* when something befalls another; as, **- Jonah was glcd o/ the gourd , ** *^H< 
that is glad at calamities.** Ac. 

J** Bedace «Mi<ter,** is to conquer or subdae.'* 
A taste qf a thLig, implies ictaal enjoyment of it ; bnt a taste /or it, implies only 
ft capacity for enjoyment ; as, ** When we have had a taste qf the pleasares orvlnue, 
me can hare no taste/or those of vice.** 

** H any of these words sometimes take other prepositions after them, to ex preai 
various meanings; thus, tor example, "Fall Ai, to comply;" "Fall Ojf, to for. 
♦ake ; " " Fall out, to happen ; " ** Fall upon, to attack ; ** ^' Fall to '* tc ooglr ta 
•erly.'* Ac. 
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The records of Scripture exhibit no charactir more roaiarkiible and 
mstractive than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one irho is beheld 
by us, tried in all the vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a 
slave rising to be ruler of the land of Egjpt ; and in every station, favoi 
is acquked by him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtue. When 
be was overseer of Potiphar^s house he proved his fidelity by strong 
'temptations, which were honorably resisted by him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he was soon 
rendered conspicuous even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
prudence. 

Poetry is sublime when an^ great aai good affection, as piety or pti> 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it. 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
tbe aspiring tendency of our nature and a very misplaced ambition is fed 
by it 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur conspicuous in 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great change in the government of his 
conntiy. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason they trained their children to laborious exercise, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that he might enjoy present 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
tarrified with imaginary evils. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford you. 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of ven^ance ? 

Providence atone can order the changing of tmies and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
study which give more fvM and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many considerations allure the young and enterprising to com 
mercial pursmts, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eve could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be 
ing regularly formed wiui spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illuminated with a vast profusion of 

An endless variety of characters, disjMMitions, and passions, diversifiei 
lite wide circle of human affaurs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him from the tranquillitj 
01 meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
turned from the divan and was entering his palace 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of human life if 
eki3fly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singulai* talcnt« 
for goremment She was endowed with a great command over hcrsclt 
and she soon obtaired an uncontrolled aRcendancv ouar the nooi-U 
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Few sovcreiijpis of England succeeded to the throne in more difficult 
eircumstances, and by none was the government uniformly conducted 
BO suofjessfuUy and feUcitiously. 

The enemy was subdued and the garrison was silenced, and the -victori 
ous army returned triumphing. 

To be docile and attentive is required of the young. 

Miss Hannah Moore's writings have produced no small influence on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manners is aa conspicuous as the beauty of hei 
person. 

He took great pains that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners alwa^^s please us most. ^ 

Strong expressions suit only strong feelinffs. 

Providence has furnished us with talents ror performing our duties and 
reason to gui le in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of Grod in all his works. 



xvni. 



TORMATION OF COMPOUND SENTENCES FROM SIMPLfc' 
ONES. 

In every composition there should be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of tlus work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 



* Professor Newman says, in his Rhetoric, that " Vivacity of Style is 
tomctimes attained by the omission of conjunctions and the consequent 
division of the discourse into short sentences." The following example 
illustrates his remark : 

** As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
doris confusion, and there was a fearful snllen sound of rushing waves and 
hrcken surges, while deep called unto deep." 

" The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into vremen 
dtius confusion. There was a fearful sullen s^und of rushinjj waves an4 
Dr»ken sur(;es. t)ei r called unto deep." 
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which is expressed in Dr. Blair's second rule for the preser ra- 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so little connection, that they 
could bear to be divided into two or more sentences." 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
jbsciire, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
hvi by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

Example. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 
Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 
.J Htter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
lugues. 

Gomjpoi^nd sentence formed from the preceding simple one^. 

The Siilkan Dcing dangerously wounded, they carried him to his tent, 
and upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into a litter, 
which transported him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows 
so that there shall be but one governing word from the begin 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Sultan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

The following rules for the arrangement of wen as should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

Sule Ist. The words should he so arranged as to mark as distinctly as 
jossible by their location^ the relation of the several parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
Jhe nominative; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
.hat adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification they 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the worS 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position 
u to leave no doubt in the mittd, with regard to their antecedents. 

Rule 2d When a circumstance is thrown into the midst of a scnfflnca 
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» should not be placed between the capital clauses, nor so as to faarg 
loosely, but should be distinctly determined to its connexion by the poai 
tion which it occupies. 

The following sentence, composed' of several simple sentences, is hadl} 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the ' circumstance ' is which is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

' The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue vlaced on g 
mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him.' 

In this' sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper. location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes highly omamentid. Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on. a mighty pedestal, growi 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Rule 3d. Every sentenc-e should present to the mind a distinct pictim9, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed witliin the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, shoidd 
be presented in a separate sentence.. The following sentence shows very 
clearly the bad effects of a change from person to person 

* The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by cruel 
inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their power, 
drove the Britons'into the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon * 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight aJterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate ; thus, 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the cruel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
But these (the Saxons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Rule 4th, The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

* One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and know!* 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motionf 
nf his head and body, which might become the bencn better than the bar.* 

In this sentence the pronoun ' which ' is used three times ; and each time 
with a different antecedent The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is mV, the second time it is sufficiency and knowledge, and the third, mottom 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second which, and such as fo; 
the third : thus, 

'* One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of know^* 
edge of the* matter before him, and this may naturally pro(iuco somt 
motions of the head, such as might become the bench better than th^ \>ar. 

Rule ftth. All redundant words and clausea should be i.Toid«d 
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The reason for this mle is, that whatever does not add to the meanui| 
if a sentence mnst be nseless if not hurtful.* 

In conclusion, it may be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whatelr 
It is a useful aidmonition to young writers, that they should always a; 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will gire a great advantof^e in point of copiousneu 
also; for there may be, suppose a substantiw (or noun) which, either be- 
canse it din* not fully express our meaning, or for some other reason, we 
wish to reuiove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhaps be easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or other 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the con- 
strnction. It is an exercise, accordingly, which may be commended as 
highly conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a sen 
tence into a variety of different forms. 



XIX. 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.! 

The English Language consists of aboat thirty-eight thousand words, 
rhia includes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives ; ex- 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs; to which must be added sonie 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twen^- 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
majority of the rest, in wluit proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek ; Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and of th* 
changes which we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; to thre« 
oat of the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea- 
sons, spring, summer, and winter; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, exce]^t one; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, 
mld-dav, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for th« 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning. 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external sceneir, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &ic. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and mos^ 
nowerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested witV 

* See page 71, where the term Redandancv is separately con9id«'r»d. 
t The account here ipven is from the " Edinburgh Review/* 9f O^b^hrt 
f<09. See, also, pages 34 to 40. on ♦.he subject of Derivation. 
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our Oldest and nost complicated associations. It is this language whick 
has given us names for father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, son 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished us 
with the greater part of those metonymies, and other figurative expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and that in a single 
word, the reciprocal duties and enjoyments of hospitality, friendship, or 
bve. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wnich 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame ; and, what is of more consequence to the orator and 
the poet, as well as in common life, the outward signs by which emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon ; such are tear, smile, blush, tc 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those oWects, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in common lire, receive their names 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
however miserable the man who is fond of philosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
language was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as much importance to gen 
eral happiness, as that which' serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resides, and which constitute the manual 
and vade mecum of " hobnailed ** philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very lar^ proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases by which we most energcti 
tally express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.* The Latin contributes most la^ly to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, which, though not truly and properly offensive in them 
selves, would, if clothed in the rough Saxon, appear so to Ihe sensitive 
modesty of a highly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these very" 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a large number of words, 
which, from the frequency with which they are used, and from their being 
BO constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in pol 
ished society, though more privileged synonjmies of Latin origin, or some 
classical circumlocution, expressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth in a drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned, f Jhus, the word 



* One of the most distinguished orators and writers of the present Age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and pmrity of his language. He a^ildom 
nses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand, 
f his will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of State, Hon. Daniel Weoster. 

t To what is here said of the Saxon, may be added a short extract rrom 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe, ' in a dialogue between the jester and tixa 
iwineherd. (Vol. I. p. 25. S. H. Parker's edition.) 
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^giench*'- 3 lavendercd oyer into tmpkasant effluvia^ or an Hi odoTf 
• sweat. " diluted into four times the number of syllables, becomes a very 
inoffensive thing in the shape of " perspiration."^*^ To '' squint " is soften- 
ed into obliquity of vision; to bo "drunk" is vulgar; but, if a man b^ 
limply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatively venial. Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what Burke more questionably 
laid of vices themselves, " that they lose half their deformity by losing 
lU their grossness." In the same manner, we all know that it is very pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disguise 
of scientific phraseology and polite circumlocution, which, if expressed in 
Uie bare and rude vernacular, would almost be as nauseous as his draughts 
9nd pills. Lastly ; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere novelty and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
diat between body and spirit, well understands. There are thou&^hts in 
themselves trite and common-place, when expressed in the hackneyed 
terms of conmion life, which, ii adorned by some ^aceful or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall assume an unwonted aur of dignity and ele 
ganoe. What was trivial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian, 
Doble. 



• See Euphemism. 



XX. 



PERIPHRASE, PERIPHRASIS, OR CIRCUMLOCUTION, EU- 
PHEMISM AND ANTONOMASIA. 

Peripbrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words all 
meaning the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 



" How call you these grunting brutes running about on their fore legs ? *' 
demanded Wamba. 

" Switie, fool, sunne," said the herd ; " every fool knows that." 

" And ^urtntf is good Saxon,'* said the jester. "But how call vou th^ 
totr, when she is nayed and drawn up by the lieels like a traitor ? " 

" Por^fc," answered the swineherd. 

" I am very glad every fool knows that, too,'* said "Wamba ; " and porJh^ 
I think, is good JNorman French ; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called porkf when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Cte, continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomei 
neeff when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
inme him. Calf, too, becomes Veal, in the like manner; he is Saxou 
wheH he re<]uires tendance, an|l takes a Norman name, wher he be 7ome« 
natter cf enj Dyment.** 
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all/ called a ^raunddbout expreman;* which explai»tion u 
:ts3]f an example of the figure^ because it denotes in thrft 
wjrds what periphrase, periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
onn. The definitions of wonls, as they appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are frequently useful, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
^^xactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Perii)hras6* is frequently oscfii] to avoid a repetition of the some word 
But periphrases of every kmd require careful management ; because, per 
haps, more than any other figure of speech, they are apt to run mtc 
bombastt 

Under the head of periphrases may be included the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It ia 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that ^ he perished on the scaffold,*' than that 
" he was hanged." Such softened expression is called euphem- 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a hind speech, 

Antonomasia is a term appUed to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, oflice, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or. His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus (from the Roman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a t3rrant is called a Nero> we have other in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



* Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is ** The use of more words than are 
uecessory to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression.*' 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
miss a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never faflins to make 
It ridiculous. BatJios is the reverse of bomf/ast, and consists in degrading 
a subject b^ too low expressions. Both of these modes of writin,^ equallt 
txcitp ♦ho risible faculties of the reader.* 
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Again, when we call Geography, ^^ that science whicn de- 
scribes the earth and its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 
" the science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent 
It will thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This form of expression is yery common in parliamentary language 
and in deliberatiye assemblies, in which, in speaking of individual persons, 
ihey are not called by their proper names, but by their ofiicc, or some 
other designating appellation.* Thus, in speaking of Washington, thi 
orator designates him, by antonomasiat as " the sage of Mount Yemon,'* 
or of Shakspeare, as " th? bard of Avon " from the river on whose bank 
he resided. 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumei-ating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longer than is actu- 
idly necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.t 



* It is contrary to the rales of all parliamentary assemblies, to call an j 
member by his proper name. Each individual is called by the name of the 
state, town, city, county, or ward, which he represents. Tnus, we say, " the 

gentleman from Massachusetts," ^ the member irom Virginia," " the mcm- 
er from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, "the gentleman on my 
ridit," or, ** the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a figure freouently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, the historian of the ** O4* 
cUue and Fall of the Roman Empire." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal of the whole of which admirable satire," says Mr. Booth, " is indis- 
pensable to every one who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it \n 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and spreads it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio ; but for which, the tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

** A passage in the 104th Psalm, * Hq looks on the earth and it trembles, 
he teaches the hills and they smoke,' is thus amplified by the same author* 
* The hills forget they 're fixed, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease themselves for fiight , 
The woods with terror winged onttLy the wind, 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.' " 
Ton here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods lYom 
their backs, to run the faster ; after this, you are presented with a foot race 
of mountains and woods, where tiie woods distance the mountains, thnK 
.ike corpXilcrt, pursy fellows, come pufilng an.! panting a vast way l)rlaiK* 
U om. 

6* 
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Samples of Periphrasis. 

Graxniiiar. The science which teaches the proper ps^ 

of language. 
Woman. The genUe sex ; or, the female sex 

Arithmetic The science of numbers. 

To disappoint . To frustrate one's hopes. 
The skies. The upper deep. 

Zoology. That department of natural science wliich 

treats of the habits of animals. 



Examples of £luphendsm» 



Jpjnes worked so hard that he 
sweat very profusely. 

The room smells badly. 
Maiy is a great slut 



^e is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room. 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



Examples of Antonomasta. 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Washinfjton. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The author of the Iliad ard 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Veraon 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No word of Holy "Writ has in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
Uiat from the Book of Proverbs : — "A soft answer tumetn away wrath, 
but ^evous words stir np anger." The " soft answer " is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that " he labors under a miatako," 
while, perhaps, no accnsation would give greater offence, than the sarvif 
Idea, expressed as above unsoftened by euphemism 
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Boston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Commercial Emporium. 

Phila*;3lphia. The City of Brotherly Love. 

New Orleans. The Crescent City. 

Cincinnati. The Queen of the West 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or. 

the British Metropolis. 

The King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (the^ capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tances. 

St Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Oowper. The author of « The Task." 

The British Court. The Court of St James. 



The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis, ♦ 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to designate each. 

Solomon, (the wisest of men,) says, " Better is a dinner of herbs, whem 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 

David (The Author of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pions writers of the Old Testament 

Moses ( The Jewish Lawgiver) was educated by the daughtor of Pharaoh. 

Saul (The first Icing oflsrad) was a man of uncommon stature. 

Methuselah (He who lived to the greatest age recorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The atUhor of the Wealth of Nations) says that there is 
in man a natural propensity to track, barter and exchange one thing for 
another. 

It is pleasant to relieve (be the instrument ofrdieving) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indulgence is followed by long 
ind distressing (a dark and tempestuous night of ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) ssljs^ in his sermon on Um 
mount, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

♦ The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ao- 

?;uaintance with figurative language, under which head it properly belongn. 
t is taken from that connexion m order to be applied in other exerciMt 
which precede the subject of figures. 
t His father was Enoish. \rho r^ver died, but was translated. 
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He thought the man a scoandrel (dishonest) and therefore would nol 
pay him tiiie money (would place no confidence in him,) 

He hchaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the gen- 
teel (persons of refinement) would hare nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent puppy (rtuk in his manners) and shal] 
therefore separate myself from his company. 

The man was drunk (intoxicated, or had indulged in UqHor) when he 
oaed these indecent words (that improper language) and althougfa I wai 
very mad (wcu displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) although he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (shot.) 

That man eats his victuals like a pig (is unrefined in his manners at tks 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (and is too fond of his cup.) 

He has on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy shoes (his 
shoes are soiled.) 

A truly genteel man (A man of refinement) is known as well by his talk 
(conversatioi^ as by his clothes (dress.) He neyer uses low language and 
▼ulgar expressions (indulges in loose conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (FBm 
whole person is kept neat and cleanly, ) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to he soiled,) and he always looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared for the drawing-' 
room.) 

Of the oldest of the English Poets, (Chancer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Eiad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold VirgQ (the author of the ^neid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Hiad, the Odyssey and the 
^neid. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects are as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical 

The Bard of Avon (Shakspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks of humanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paUis of literature than 
any otfier poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar) and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent- 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have beei 
• miui of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon talent 
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XXL 



TAUTOLOGY AJND CATACHBESia 

Taulologj is the repetition of the same meaning in different 
i >rds, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentence, ** The nefariona wickedness of his conduct was 
reprobate and condemned by aU," the tautology consists in the use of 
w^€uiom and uncktdness together; which is the same as to say, the wicked 
M^edness*, and reprobaUd and condemned, which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, ^ The brilliance of the sun dazzles 
onr eyes, and overpowers them with light," the same idea is conveyed by 
the word "dazzles" and the expression, "overpowers them with light j* 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever an^in^ is represented as being the cause, condition, or 
consequence of itself, it may also be considered as a tautology, as in the 
bllowing lines : 

" The dawn is overcast, the mormne lowers. 
And heavily in clouds bwngs on the day." 

Addison, 

Tautolo^es are allowable only in \egf*\ instruments, and other writings 
where precision is of more importance josm elegance ; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by ih,e use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for clearness or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
nippressed. 

They returned back again to the same city from whence 
they came forth. 

In this sentence, all the words in Italic are tautologies ; fot 
the word return implies to turn hach^ the dty implies the same 
city, and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it. Words which do not add 
to the meaning are useless, espedallj in prose. 

Exercises, 

He led a blameless and an irreproachable life, and no one could oci tsnre 
^ conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginnmg and without end 
O^inm produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
Tee vijrass iprcws because of its vegetative power. 
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He sat on the verdant green, in the ambrageoxis shade of the wcodv 
forest 

How many there are by whom these tidings of good news have nevei 
been heard, 

Virgil in his -Slneid tells-a story very similajr to that which Homer telU 
in his Odyssey. But the one relates the adventures of a /enowned Tny- 
tan hero, and the other relates the adventures of a renowned Grecian 
hero. 

Our sight is of all faculties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects ; because it is never wearied with fatigue, and it 
requires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
overshaded Imn ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the grave to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the hurry and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried; and though 
when he returns and comes back to fajs domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is rtscalled to his recollection, the sucoeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting scat. 

There is a sweetness and sacred holiness in a mother's tears, when they 
are dropt and fall on the face of her dying and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and unaf- 
fected. 

It is clear and obvious that ivligious worship and adoration 8hoii]<* 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHRESIS. 

There is another fault into which careless writers ate prone 
ro fall, which is the very reverse of tautology ; and to which 
the term Catachresis* may not be inappropriately applied ; 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresis is against use^ and it is applied b} 
rhetoricians to express am.almse^ or false use of a word^ by which it is wrest 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
variance with its etymology. It is a sort of blundering denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining me name of an object, after the qualities from 
which it derived that name are changed. The thine that is made, foi ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of tne substance irom which it is fabri 
cated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper^ because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a Metonomy 
But such vessels are occasionally made of other metals, st:ll retaining the 
name of coppers, and it is this misnomer which is called a Catachresis 
From this explanatiDn it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
though not rigidly restricted to its rhetorical meaning, is not whoUv inap 
nropriate. 
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Mcampk. 

Charity expands our hearts in l^ve to Grod and man ; and 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word charity is improperly applied in 
iwo different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-giving. 

Exercises. 

Gregory favored the undertakiDg for no other reason than this, that the 
Lianagcr m conntcnance favored (u c, resembled) his friend. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; and yet some works hav6 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches na to respect onrselvcs, and to violate no right nor priv 
liege of our neighbor. It leads us to support the feehle, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to he governed hy degrading and injurious pas- 
sions. And yet we see honof is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministers of the 
church. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

I exDcct that you have no reason to expect the arrival of your friend."* 



xxn. 

PLEONASM, VERBOSITY, AND REDUNDANCY. 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seemingly superflii- 
#ns, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as^ 
•* I saw it with my own eyesP Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, " with my own eyes.* 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. BnV 



* It will be seen ft-om what has been said in relation to the word Cata 
xhresis that it is the fonndation of many witticisms, xuiier the Jenominatiaa 
J[ parajtomasitij or pun. {See ''^aranamoMa ] 
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01 poetry, they may be sparingly allowed as poetical licenses.* The^ 
are allowable, also, in animated ousoonrse, to introduce abruptly an em.- 
pliatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, " He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear." " I know thee who thou art." 

Pleonasm is nearly allied to toutology, but is occasionally a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ; and, indAd, it may be considered justifiable, and 
eTcn sometimes elegant^ when we wish to present thoughts with particu 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea is 
one of tne worst of faults in writing. 

Pleonasm implies merely superfluity. Although the words do not. a^ 
in tautology, repe&t the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm differs, also, from what is called verbosity. Verbosity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm tlicre arc 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the yerbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it woulu 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is unimportant 

Another difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous words ; but, in a verboiie 
sentence, it will be necessary to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
strike out every word and clause, which it is found will leave the se:atence 
neither less clear, nor less forcible, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without affecting the clearness and forc& of the expression, and which 
would be very much improved, were they mxuf, and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the following 
wntence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
necessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with such 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But tiie same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; 

" Kings Will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin 
'dplc." 

Redundancy is another term, also employed to signify 
euperfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to the members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy. " The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through all its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first 



* See the article on Ihetieai Licence 
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The following sentences present examples of pleon&sm, 
rerbosity, and redunilanoj, which may be corrected by the 
learner. 

Exercises, 

The rain, is it not OTei'^jind gone % I hear n« wind, only the voice i»( 
(he streams. 

My banks they are furnished with bees. 

It is impossible for ns to behold the divine works with coldness or m 
iiiference, or to survey so many beanties, without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

This great politician desisted from, and renounced his designs, when 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spuit, that he abhorred and de 
tested being in debt 

Though raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern of piety, virtue, 
and religion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
vitals. 

Ilis end soon approached ; and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the senti- 
ments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence j and dependence strength 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that man 
who docs not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement an<? 
reflection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind 
»f daylight in his mind, excludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with 
& steady and perpetual serenity. 

Being content with deserving • triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In Ae i^ttic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen ani 
poet to rail idoud in public 



XXTTI. 
VAKIETr OF EXPRESSION. 



The various modes of transposition and inversion, by which 
Uie same idea can be expressed by different inflections of the 
vor'ls have alrcadv bt^en presented. In this exercise the 
'7 
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modes are suggested by which the idea may be cblhed i^ 
different language, @till, for the most part pr«\servin[i; it« 
identilfy.* 



Example IH. 

The young should be diligent and industrious, and mak^ a 
proper use of their time. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, be industrious ; make the best use of your 
time ; an awful responsibility rests upon you. 

Young persons should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fancy are decorating 
their prospects, the young should not suffer themselves ro be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
value. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu* 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur- 
chase of its worth. " And what is its worth ? — Ask death- 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



* It is to be observed, that, in the practice of the principle involved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too ri^d in noticing. the faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancy. The object of the exerciie is to ^ve 
a command of language, and it will be well, when this object is partially 
effected, to renuire the learner to take his own sentences and prune then 
on llic Diinciplos explained in the preceding exercises. 
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The young should be diligent and industrious, and properlj 
improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young should practisr^ the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at all 
times expected from them. 

Example 2d. 

[The different modes of expressing the same idea givti 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence will 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties of 
style.] 

Style of simple Narration, 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, 1 iaw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style of passionate exclamation, in which the prominent idea 
is brought forward, and the circumstances are cast into the 
fhade. 
'jamcs is murdered ! I saw John stab him to the heart. 

Exercises^ 

[The student must be careful to make use of his understanding and du 
crimination, as well as his dictioTtary^ in the performance of these ezei 
:ises.] 

Tme friendship is like sonnd health, the value of it is seldom known 
*:::til it is lost 

As no roads are so rough as those that have just been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have just turned saints. 

TYhen certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves what descriptior 
of characters it is that they admire ; we shall often find this a very coii 
solatory question. 

■^ hi the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
fonnsj or style, of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate several of tne diversities of style there mentioned; and it will 
oe useful to the student, when he shall have become acquainted with the 
diversities of style, in the subsequent pages of this volume, to endeavor to 
designate them respectively by tneir peculiar characteristics. It may here 
'be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the colU>quiai 
style, allows the introduction* of terms and expressions, which are not used 
in grave writinjr. 
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Contemporaries Appreciate the man rather than the merit; bni pot 
terity will regard thd merit rather than the man. 

All beyond enough is too much ; all beyond nourishment is luxury 
\\\ beyond decency is extravagance. 

Form your taste on the classics, and your principles on the book of all 
smth. 

Let the first fruits of your intellect be laid before the altar of Him who 
breathed into your nostrils the breath of life; and with that breath, your 
immortal spirit. 

The love of learning, though truly commendable, must never be grati- 
&ed beyond a certain Umit It must not be indulged in to the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of your virtue. 

What will the fame derived from the most profound learning avail you, 
if you have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in this country, than the tran 
ftition of the seasons. The people of Moscoiy have no spring. Winter 
vamsheSf and sunmier is. This is not the work of a week, or of a day, 
Wt of one instant; and the manner of it exceeds belief! 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 



XXIV. 



TRANSLATION, OR CONVERSION OF POETRY INTO 
PROSE. 

l^oetry when literally translated makes in general but in- 
#ipid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetry of 
I'eeling or passion. Prose is characterized by fulness and 
precision. Poetry deals largely in elliptical expressions, 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peculiari- 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, togethier with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poetic licences, because they are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

The following are some of the licences used by poetical writers . • 
T. Elision, or the omission of parts of a word. When tbe elision u 
from tlic beginning of a word, it is called aphaeresis, and consists in cut 
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tmg off the initial letter or syllable of a word; as, 'squire for esguirt 
^H^t for against, ^gan for began, &c. When the elision is from the bod} 
ftf the word, it is called syncope ; as, listening for listenivig, thuntTring foi 
thundering, tov'd for looed, &c. When the elision is from the end of a word 
It is called apocope, and consists in the cutting off of a final vowel or syl 
lable, or of one or inore letters ; as, oT me for give me, fro' for from, o* foi 
of, tM evening for the evening, Philomet for Pkilomda. 

2. STNiERiBSis, or the contraction of two syllables into one, by rapidi} 
pronoundng in one syllable two or more vowels which properly belong ti 
teparate syllables ; as a« in the word Israd. 

3. Apostbophe, or the contraction of two words into one ; as, H is T 
it is, can't for cannot, thou ^rt for thou art. 

4. DiiESESis, or the division of one syllable into two ; as, pu-is-sant foi 
^utMsanL 

5. Faraooge or the addition of an expletive letter; witlumten for v^ 
out, crouchen for crouch. 

6. Prosthesis, or the prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable 1 » 
word ; as, appertinent for pertinent, beloved for loved. 

7. Enallaoe, or the use of one part of speech for another; as in th€ 
following lines, in which an adjective is used for an adverb ; as, 

" Blue through the dusk the smoking currents shine.^ 
** The fearful hare limps awkward.^ 

8. Htperbaton, or the inversion or transposition of words, placing 
cbAt first which should be last; as, 

" And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between^' 
" Him ansujeredihen his loving mate and true." 

9. Pleonasm, or the use of a greater number of words than are neces 
nary to express the meaning ; as, 

^ My banks thof are furnished with bees.*' 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word ; adi, 
On whith side soever, for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential ti 
express the meaning, but necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise other peculiarities which ai'e embraced undei 
the general name of poetic diction. In order to accommodate theu* lan- 
guage to the rules of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c.; as, mom foi 
momina, amaze for anuizement, fount for fountain, dread for dreadful, lone foi 
loneftf, lure for aUure, list for listen, ope for open, oft for often, haply for hap 
fily, &c., and use obsolete words * and obsolete meanings. 



* Obsolete words are words which, alt^oug^ formerly current, are nr* 
aow in common use. 

7* 
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2. They make use of ellipses more frequently than prose writeri 
omitting the article, the relative pronoun, and sometimes even its ante> 
cedent ; using the auxiliaries without the principal verb to which they be- 
long ; and on the contrary, they also sometimes make use of repetitioni 
which are aeldom observed in prose. 

3. They use the infinitive mood for a noun ; use adjectives for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for nouns ; and nouns for adjectives ; ascribe quali< 
ties to things, to which they do not literally belong ; form new compound 
epithets ; connect the word sdf with nouns, as well as pronouns ; some- 
times lengthen a word by an additional letter or syllable, and .give to the 
b^perative mood both the first and third persons. 

4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixes ; use active for neuter 
and neuter for active verbs ; employ participles and inteijections more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not in all respects 
similar ; and use conjunctions in pairs contrary to grammatical nile. 

5. They alter the regular arrangement of the words of a sentence, 
placing before the verb words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those that usually come before it, putting adjectives after their nouns, 
the auxiliary after the principal verb ; the preposition after the objective 
f-ase which It governs ; the relative before the antecedent; the intinitivc 
mood before the word which covems it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ forms of expression similar to those of othei 
languages, and different from those which belong to the English languap«» 

But one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is the in 
teijection of numerous details, between those parts of a sentence whid) 
«tre closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the following ex 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the language, generally 
charactei-ized by the simplicity of his diction, the objective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it, while a number of circumstances are 
introduced between them. 

But »i€, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mo(& me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I foUow, flies j 
"My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

JExercises, 

{m the foUovnng extraetSy the stttdent may point out the peciduinties nf 
POXTic DiCTiOxN, which home now been emtmerated. The worJA in Itam 
wiU artist him in recognizing them,] 

The cottage curs at early pSgrim bark. 

The pipe of early shepherd. 

Affliction's se//* deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, there to stand sublime. 

Like ihipwrecked mariner on desert coasL 

Ah ! see ! the unsightly slime and sluggish pool, 

J^^4ve all the solitary vale embrowned 
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Hereditary bondmen ! Know ye not 

Who would be free themsdves must strike the blox? 

^ojire the kitchen's cheerless grate disptayed, 

Efiinx axvtnei nature's resplendent robe 
And thou, O sun ! 
Soul of surrounding worlds ! in whom best seen, 
Shines out thy Maker; may I sing of thee I 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate fiills, 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

In vjorld-rejoidng state it moves sublime. 

Oft in the stilly night 

For is there aught in sleep cdn charm the wise ! 

And JFkwre, Virtue! Peace is all thy own. . 

Be it dapple's bray, 
. Or 6e it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys. 

And sculpture that can keep thee from to die. 

The Muses fair, these peaceful shades among^ 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling stiings. 

Behoves no moi*c 
But sidelong to the gently waving wind, 
To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined. 

Had unambitious mortals minded nought 
But in loose joy their time to wear away. 
Rude nature's state had been* our state to-day 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
the ideas conveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose, varying 
die words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 



• * This form of expression, where one mood of the verb is used for another. 
IS sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thus, " Sixty summers had passed 
over His head without imparting one ray of warmth to his heart; without 
exciting one tender feeline for the sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world were a wilderness of weeds." — New Monthiy 
Magaziru. In this extract, the imperfect of the subjunctive is used without 
its attendant coniunction for the pluperfect of the potential. Cowper haa 
a similar expression in his fable entitled " The Needless Alarm," where h« 
uses lh3 pluperfect of the indicative for the pluperfect of tlra potent'.*!'. 
thus, 

" Awhile they mused ; surveying every face, 
Thou had^ sttjjposed them of suncriorrace. 
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them, so as to make dear and distinct sentences, * as in tlia 
following 

Example. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joy of sense, 

Lie in three words, — health, peace and competence* 

Same idea expressed in prose. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasurei 
which this world can afford. 

Example 2d. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weaiy fray. 

Same line transposed in a variety of ways. 
The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plods. 
Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way. 
• His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman homeward plods, &e. 

The example shows that it 's not always necessary ir 
change the language, in order co convert poetry into pros«». 
Of the ten modes in which the above recited fine has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

♦ Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, {See LockharVs lAfey Vol, F., «. 
54,) has the following lan^age : " You should exercise yourself frequently 
in trying to make translations of the passages which most strike yon, trying 
to invest the sense of Tacitus in as good Enelish as you can. This will an 
swer the double purpose of making yourself familiar with the Latin auth<nr. 
and giving you tne command of vour own language, wJiieh no parson wiu 
ever have, who does not study tlttgUsh Composition in early life." The 
oonyersion of verse Into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good deere«>, 
subserve the same useful purpose of giving command of language ; and foi 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds have not beav 
disciphned by an attention tc the classics. 
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profte, tlie animation of the style is often endangered. Foetrj 
admits more ornament than prose, and especidlj a more lil>- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) bj 
which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in converting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as tending to give clear idea^ 
and conmiand of language. * 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
cimple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also as 
an exercise of the imagination. In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he can. 

Example. 

The following short tale, or story in verse, is presented »p l»e conTerted 
into a tide in prose. 

GINEVRA. 

If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relics, you may see 
Tassoni's bucket, — but *t is not the true one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Beg^ gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its ndble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich m fountains, statues, cvpresses, 
Will long detain you, — but, before you go, 
Enter the house, — forget It not, I pray you, -^ 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest youth. 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri, — but by whom I care not 
He who observes it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said " Beware ! " her vest of gold 
*Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head Xa foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

♦ Any volume of poetical extracts will furnish aJditionul exerctscia fot 
the student. It is therefore deemed inexpedient to present in this velum 
«n additional nxmiber of tiiem 
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aid not believe. But she searched in vain, and she was returning througii 
the galler}- almost in despair, when her attention was attracted bj an ^d 

•* Oaken chest half eaten by the worms, 
And richly carved," 

which she thought might contain something suitable. Impatiently sh<» 
waited, while her attendants lifted the mouldering cover, and then bent 
eagerly forward to look at its contents — she shrieked and fell' into .^hf 
wms of Laura, a skeleton met her eye, 

" with here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold.** 

The lef end of the unfortunate lady of the portrait was indeed true — 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she recovered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
excitement she experienced -, and never again did she mingle in the dis 
sipated circle of her native city. These scenes had lost their charms — 
for the skeleton and its history continually presented themselves to her 
mind, reminding her, that " in the midst of life we are in death," and 
warning her to prepare for that change which must occur in the course 
of our existence. After a while, Beatrice lost these gloomy sensations, 
and became cheerful and happy in the performance of duty, and partici- 
pated in those innocent amusements of life, which she enjoyed far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, which she used to admire. The old chest 
and portrait were placed carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the name, " Ginevra," which 
had been found among the other relics of the chest. She also wrote, for 
the perusal of her friends, the following story connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion.. 



GINEVRA. 

** And she indeed was beautifiil, 
A creature to behold with trembling 'midst our Joy, 
Lest ought unseen should waft the vision from us, 
Leaving earth too dim without its brightness.** 

" The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky," and the wind, 
passing through the orange groves and over the terraces which surround 
ed the palace of the Donati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with the mnr 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonl)«ams, oocasionall} 
sending a shower of spray oyer tte waving foliage that shadowed them 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the onl} 
child of Donati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent father.'* Indeed, hei 
gentleness and sportiveness made her loved by aU, and ' 

** Her pranks, the favorite theme of every tongue.** 

She had seen but fifteen summers, and these had glided away like i 
fairy dream, — and then 

** Her face so 



The 



face so lovely, vet sO arch, so full o 
overflowings of an innocent heart. • 
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\nd there she stood, looking at those old familiax scenes, till a te.ir glit 
tercd in her dark eye, and a shade of sadness rested on her fiiir brow, 
like a cloud shadowing her " sunny skies " j — for, on the morrow, sh« 
was to part from her childhood's home, she was " to give her hand, with 
her heart in it," to Erancesco Doria, a brave and handsome son of that 
noble family, whose name often occurs in the annals of Italy. Long did 
Ginevra linger at the window. "My only one." The voice was her 
Other's, whcs accompanied by Francesco, came to seek her \ and thero 
hey rem allied, looking out on that lovely scene; and many were the 
ioyoos au^Acipations, me bright hopes, the dreams of happiness which 
ningled in their conversation, while Trancesco plucked the white flowers 
'rom a vine which hung across ^e casement, and wreathed them in 
Grinevra's long dark curls. But a neighboring convent bell warned ^em 
to seek repose, and reluctantly they parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly thought would bring with it the realization of their 
bright hopes. 

" The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdrops 
were weaving bright rainbow webs over shrab and flower, and the fresh 
morning breeze blew the vines across the marble pillars of the colonnade, 
which echoed with the merry ^'oices, — the gay laugh, and the light step 
of the proud and beautiful assemblage, collected to grace the wedding of 
Donati's lovely daughter. And lovely, indeed, did she appear among 
Italy's fairest 'children. Her dress of rich green velvet, dasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the pearls shining among her dark curls, added to 
her loveliness, and made her appear the star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and husband watched her graceful form, 
as she glided among the gay throng, receiving their congratulations as 
the bride of Francesco Dona. Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festivity, the song and the d^nce, all lent 
their attractions and added to their felicity. Ah! did not that happy 
fatlicr and fond husband know that such happiness is .not for earth ** 

*' Fear ye the festal hour ; 
Ay, tremble whea the cup^f Joy o'erflowa ! 
Tame down the swelling heart I The bridal rose 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have veiled thee, Death I ** 

(Jaily the hours passed by; Genevra was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement As she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in search of tiie fair bride, and merrily they proceeded through 
the' lofty halls, the dark closets, and secret apartments of that spacious 
palace, which resounded with merry Toices and laughter. Long thej' 
looked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alarmed, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Conati and Fran 
oesco, half frantic, continued the Search, which grew hourly more hope 
less. Week after week, months passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. Francesco, weary of that life which was now depri^ea of 
ill that endeared it to earth, jomed the army of liis countrymen, 
' ' And 11 Qng it away in battle with the Turk. ' ' 

Donati still lingered around that home, so connected with the luewon 
rf her whom he idolized, who was now lost to him for ever ; 
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** Ai d long might you have seen, 
An old man wandering, as In quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what.** 

And where was Ginerra ? Half breathless with haste, she ran to aa 
old gallery in the upper part of the palace, fancying her pursuers had al- 
most overtaken her. As she hastily glanced round the dimly lighted 
galleiy, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
Beautifully carved and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illustrious race. Quick aa 
thought, Ginevra exerted her strength to raise the cover. The chest 
easily held her fragile form. Trembling with joy and excitement, she 
heard the loved and well-known tones of Francesco's voice, who was fore- 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, slipped and it fell, " fastening her down for ever." The chest was 
constructed, for greater security, with a spring, which locked as it was 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco reached the gallery 
tlie lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
chest Many times they passed the gallery, but they heeded not the hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas ! was destined to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate was a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all the fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for ? In Uie beautiful language of Mrs 
Hcmans, he might have «aid, 

•' It is enough I mine eve no more of loy or splendor sees I 
I go, since earth its flower hath lost, to join the bright and fair, 
And call the grave a lovely place, for thou, my child, art there." 

Examples for practice may be taken from any source which the teacr.ei 
or the student may select. 



XXV. 

AJ^AGRAMS. 

An anagram is the transposition of the letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stone, may be arranged so as to form the words tones, notes.^ 
or seton ; and, (taking ^ and v as duplicates of i and w,) the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to forn the 
words Styx, Phlegm, quiz, frowned and hack.* 

* Pilate's questi*' to Jesus, " Quid nz Veritas?-* (What is truth?) hh» 
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Examples, 

Astronomers, Moon-starerau 

Telegraphs, Great Helps. 

Gallaiitries, All great sins. 

Democratical, Comical trade. 

Encyclopedia, A nice cold pie. 

Lawyers, Sly ware. 

Misanthrope, Spare him not. 

Monarch, March on. 

Old England, Golden Land. 

Presbyterian, Best in prayer. 

Punishment, Nine Thomps. 

Penitentiary, Nay, I repent it. 

Eadical Reform, Rare mad frolic. 

Revolution, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A just master. 
Charles James Stuart, Claims Arthur's Seat. 

Eleanor Davies, * Reveal, O Daniel. 
Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a Ladie. 

ITor exercises of practice, the student may select his own words or sen 
bences. As it is a mere literary amusement, the exercise is not considered 
worthy of much attention. 

been happily converted in an anagram to the words, " Est vir qui adest,^* 
(It is the man who is before you.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit of Stanislaus, King of Poland, with his no 
ble relatives of Uie house of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
students under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
grams, all composed of the letters in the words J)tw»?« Lescinia, The 
recitations closed with an heroio dance, in which each youth carried a 
ahield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, tho 
boys exhibited the words Adea incolumis ; next, Omnia es ludda ; next, 
Om7ie sis ludda ; fifthly, Mome sidus loci; sixthly, Sis cohemna Dei; and 
at the conclusion, Iscaride solium. 

But a still more remarkable anagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found in the Greek inscription on the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Con 
Btantinople : 

"N/40F tho/uLnjuArA fin /awku o^tfy" 
which present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. . . 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematical dis 
coveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; b^ which 
be mi^ht afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
jtolen Dy others. 

» This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an I too muclK and an « too 
!ittle. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the warn* 
Dtvni4 E/eanoT Dcwes, " Never so mad a ladie." 
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XXVI. 
OP GRAMMATICAL PROPRIfia r. 

A-tliough the details of Grammar and gnuumatical iiile 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it will be propel 
to present some observations, by way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded oi 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

Direction 1st In determining the number of a verb, regard must 
be had to the idea which is embraced in the subject or nominative. When- 
ever the idea of pluraliii/ is conveyed, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one hundred, and however connected, and in whatever ntimber 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be made to agree, not with the number of the xvord or ivords, but 
with the number of the idea conveyed by the words. 

DiBECTiON 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namely, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with the idea con- 
tained in the word, or words, to which the pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular.; if it convey plurality, the pronoun 
must be plural. These directions will be better understood b^ an example 

Thus, in the sentence, " Each of them, in their turn, receive the ben^ts 
lo which thei/ are cntiUed," the verbs and pronouns are in the wrong num- 
l)cr. The word each, although it includes all, implies but <me at a time. 
The idea, therefore, is the idea of umii/y and the verb and pronoun should 
oc singular , thus, " Each of them in his turn receives the benefit to which 
he is entitled." 

The same remark may be made witli regard to the following sentences: 
" Every person, whatever be their (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality." " The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that havf 
(has) lost their (his) lives (life) by these means.'* " I do not think that any 
one should incur censore for berig tender of their (his) reputation." 

DiBBCTiON dd. In the use of verbh and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more frequently violated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to th« 
error. Thus, the author of tho Waverley Novels has the following sen- 
tence:* 

* Sec Parker's lamo •.dition o'the Waverley Novels, Vol. XIII. p. U 
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" * Descripti jn,' he said, * waa (is) to the author of a romance, extctlf 
what drawing and tinting were (are) to a painter; words ic0r0 (are) hia 
cojors, and, ir properly employed, they emitd (can) not fail to place the 
scene which he wu/ied (wishes) to conjure up, as effectually before the 
mind's eye, as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,* he continued, * applied (apply) to both, and an exuberance of 
dialo^e in the former case, was (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com 
position, which went (goes) to confound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely different species of composition, of which dialogue was (is) the very 
essence; because all, excepting the language to be made use of, wa^ (is) 
oreaented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of tlie per 
^nners upon the stage.* " 

The author was misled throughout in the tenses of the verbs in thu 
extract, by the tense of the verb sati, with which he introduces it 

DiRBGTiON 4th. Whenever several verbs belonging to one common 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative must bo repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

DiHECTiON 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlative de 
grees of the adjective, it is to be remarked, that when two things or per 
sons only are compared, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
should bi used. Thus, in the sentence, ** Catharine and Mary are both 
well attired ; but, in their appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Mary the 
most showy," the superlative degree of the adjective is improperl v applied 
As tlicre are but two persons spoken of, the adjectives should be in the 
comparative degree namely neater and more showy, 

DiKECTiON 6th. Neuter and intransitive verbs should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as xoas gow, is groum^ ie fallen, is 
come* may be relied on^ &c., although used by some good writers, are ob 
jectionable. 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
ing to their decision ; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
influenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the verj' sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Mr. Pickboum, m a very learned work, entitled **■ A 
Dissertation on the English Verb,*' published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his " Grammar,*' page 127, says, " It seems not to have been deter- 
mined by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
verbs neuter require the auxiliary am or have before them. The French, in 
tliis case, confine themselves strictly to the former.'* " This remark,'* sfvys 
Mr. Pickboum, " concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded; for most ojt/iem are conjugated 
•vith aiwiV, to have.'* 

Such expressions as the following have recently become very common, 
not only in the periodical publications of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, " Th^ouse is being bnilt.^' " The street 
is being paved.'* " The actions that are now being performed," &c. " The 
patents are being prepared.** The usage of the best writers does not sane 
tion these expressions ; and Mr. Pickboum, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the following primiple, whioh is conclusive upon the subject 
**W7ienever t/u participle in tng is joined by an auxiliary verb to a nfimi*^ 

8* 
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DiKECTiON 7th. In the use of irregular verbs, a proper distinOiot 
•hould be made in the use of the imperfect tense and the perfect participle 

He done (did) it at my request: He run (ran) a great risk: He naa 
mistook (mistaken) his true interest: The cloth was tuove (woven) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best authors would, have wrote (written) had 
they tmrit (written) on the subject : The bell has been rang (rung) : J 
have spoke (spoken) to him upon the subject. These sentences are in 
stances where tlie proper distinction between the preterite and participli 
has not been preserved. 

Direction 8th. The negative adverb must be followed by the nega 
tive conjunction ; as, ^' The work is not capable of pleasing the under- 
standing, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence would be im 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, substituting neither for not. 

In the following sentences, the conjunction but is improperly used. " ] 
cannot dcnv but that I was in fault" ^ It cannot be doubted but that thi5 
is a state of positive gratification," &c. 

Direction 9th. There inust be no ellipsis of any word, wlicn ^nd 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of " the laws of 
God and man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the expression, '^the laws of God, and the laws of man,* 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use oi 
omission of the articles. " A white and red house," means but one house . 
but, "A white and a red house," means two houses. In the expression. 
" She has a little modesty," the meaning is positive ; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty," the meaning becomes negative. The 
position of the article, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the following examples: "As delicate a little 
thing ; " " As a delicate little thing." 

Direction 10th. The adverb should always be placed as near as pos 
sible to the word which it is designed to qualify. Its proper position i» 
generally before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhibits an instance of thi 
improper location of the adverb : " It had almost been his daily custom 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Priestman." The adverb almost shoulr 
have been placed before daily. 

Direction 11th. In the use of passive and neuter verbs, care musi 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which is the object 
of the active verb, must in aU cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active verb, " They offered him 
mercy " (i e. to him) j and, with the passive verb, " Mercy was offered to 



tive capable of the action^ it is taken actively : but, when ioined to one 
incapable of the action, it becomes passive. If we say, *the men are 
builaing a house,* the participle budding is evidently used in an active 
sense ; because the men are capable of the action. But when we say, 
* The house is building,' or ' Patents arc preparing,* the participles building 
and preparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense ; because 
neither the honse nor the patents ar3 capaVle of iction." See Pickhiun0 
vn the Englii h Verh^ y •>. 78-SO. 
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kim ; '* uat, " He was offered mercy," because " mercy," and not "he ' ii 
the thing wliich was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sub 
stituting a synon^e with a proper nominative or subject, than to intro 
duce sach confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positive, fixed, and true significations of words, or from a uselei 
violation of grammatical propriety. 

In accordance with this direction, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 

instead of it would be better to say 

Ha -was prevailed on, He was persuaded. 

He was spoken to, He was addressed. 

She was Cstened to, She was heard. 

They were looked at. They were seen, or viewed. 

It is approved of, It is liked, or commended. 

He was spoken of, He was named, or mentioned. 

It is contended for. It is maintained, or contested. 

It was thought of, It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was called on by his friend, He was visited by his friend. 
These examples are commented These examples are ridiculed with 

upon with much humor, much humor. 

He was referred to as an oracle. He was consulted as an oracle. 

Direction 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constructen 
in such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, " He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio," is inaccurate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, " He was more beloved as Cynthio," &c. The 
adverb more requires the conjunction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, " He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much ad 
mired." 

Again ; in the sentence, " If a man have a hundi*ed sheep, and one of 
them ffoes astray," &c., the subjunctive mood, have, is used after the con 
junction if, in the first part of me sentence, and the indicative, goes, in the 
second. Both of these verbs should be in the indicative, or hoth in the 
-subjunctive mood. 

No definite rule can be given, which will enable the learner to make the 
parts of a sentence agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similarity of constmction le carefully 
maintained ; while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or parsed by the 
authorized roles of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found in Packet 
»nd Fox*s " Grammar," Part H., or in Murray's "Exerciser." It has not 
been deemed expedient to msert them here.] 
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xxvn. 

ON THE SELECTION OF WORDS AND EXPRESSION 

Besides grammatical correctness, the student who aims at 
being a good speaker and a good writer must pay attention 
to the style, or manner of expressing his ideas. Rules relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant clearness to the mind, 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to the constructiop 
of sentences. 

Of Words and Phrases. 

The words and phrases employed in the expression of -)ur 
ideas should have the three properties qsX\q^ purity, propriety^ 
and precision. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construc- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak , 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, o'' used without proper authority. 

Purity may be violated in three different ways. First, the 'Hords maj 
not be English. This fault is called a barbcurism. 

Secondly, the constniction of the word may not be in the English 
idiom. This fault is called a soiedsm. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be employed to express the 
precise meaning which custom has affixed to them, lliis fault is termed 
an impruyriety. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significani 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seven principal rules for the presen-ation of propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

2. Supply words that are wanting. 

8. Be careful not to use the same word in different senses. 
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4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms; that is, terms oi 
cxpressious which are used in some art, occupation, or profession. 

a. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous words. 

C. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as are not adapted to tlie Ideal 
intended to be communicated. 

Precision signifies the retrencHng of superfluities and the 
pruning of the expressiou, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less than an exact copy of the person's idea who uses it.* 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty m three respects, Firsff 
they may not express the idea which the author intends, but some other 
which only resembles it ; secondly^ ihej may express that idea, but not fully 
and comiplctely *, thirdly^ they may express it, together with something more 
than is mtended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two formei 
faults. The words which are used may be proper ; that is, they may ex 
press the idea intended, and they, may express it fully; but to be^wccisc, 
signifies that they express that idea and no more. 

The great source of a loose 6tyle in opposition to precision, is the inju 
dicious use of words termed synonymous. They are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, mey express it with some diversity in the circumstances.f 

While we are attending to precision; we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be fuU and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest, and most difficult attainments in wridng. 



xxvm. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENOTS-I 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, noi 
?ery short; long ones require close attention to make us 



♦Precision is promoted by the omission of unnesessary words and phrases ; 
ind is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same Sense in different 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous words. 
^ t See Lesson XIX - The student who wishes for exercises on the sub 
jects of purity, propriety, and precision^ will find them in Parker and Fox's 
Grammar, Part III., pp. 78-86, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

t The substance of the remarks on this Subject, is taken from Blirr'u 
Ghe*X)ric. A great part of the langnfige, also, is copied literally fioin Lhal 
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clearly perceive the connexion of the .several parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be used 
vrith force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and with the 
same number of members, should never be allofwed to succeed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods variously constructed, 
not only gratifies the ear, but imparts animation and force to style. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are the 
four following : 

1. Qeamess. 

2. Unity. 

3. Strength. 

4. Harmony. 



XXIX. 

OF CLEAENESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is deamess. Thia 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destructive to clearness are two, 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

" From the nature of our language," says Dr. Blair, " a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently neglected, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

" By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single ohject, but the 
largeness of a whole view." 

Here the place of the adverb ordy makes it limit the verb tnecai I do 
QOl ojily mean. The question may then be asked, " Wliat does h ) mor^ 
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man mean ? ^ Had it been placed after bvik, still it would have been 
wrong, for it might then be asked, " What is meant beside the bulk ? " la 
"ct the color, or any other property 1 Its proper place is after the word 
ibject. 

" By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object only." 

For then, when it is asked — What does he mean more tlian the bulk of 
4 single object ? the answer comes out precisely as the author intends, 
* ^e largeness of a whole view." 

This extract shows the importance of giving the right position to 
wlverbs and other qualifying words. Farticular attention must bo given 
uso to the place of the pronouns whoy which, what, whose^ &c., and of all 
nose particles which express the connexion of the parts of speech. The 
■ >llowing sentence is faulty in this respect 

* It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
neaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
urovidence of our Heavenly Father." 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre 
ueding noun, which is frecuunes, and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

"It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves against 
the accidents or life, against which nothing can protect us but the good 
orcvidence of our Heavenly Father." 



XXX. 



UNITY. 



The unity of a sentence implies its oneness. The sentence 
may consist of parts; but these parts must be so closely 
jound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generally in every sentence some person or thing which is the 
j;:oveming word. This shoidd be continued so if possible from the begin 
ning to the end. 

Another direction or mle to preserve the unity of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentences 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is. keep clear of pa 
ren theses in the middle of it. 
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In general their effect is extremely bad, being a perplexed muthod of 
lisposing of some thought, which a writer has not art enough to introdno* 
Ji its proper place. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
peifect close. 

In conformity with the first rule stated above, it may be observed, that 
if tbdre are a number of nominatives, or - subjects which cannot be con- 
Dect«d by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 
sentences. 

To show the manner in which the rules now stated should be appKiyJ, 
the following extract is presented from " The Quarterly Review." 

" The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept the secret to him 
self, loved this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaJed hei 
to trust herself to him." In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word youth is the governing word, and the pronoun he, its represctitative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituteo, to avoid the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion tmd. But the writer continues, *' They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to it, — these women swim like 
mermaids, — she dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, the 
A)of hung with stalactites." 

Here, every one of the rules of unity is violated. The nominative is 
changed six different times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, -^ the description of the place of her 
retreat, — the swinmiing of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, are 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, " These women swim 
like mermaids," is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence ; and the clause, " the roof hung with stalactites," does not bring 
the sentence to a full and perfect close. The same ideas intended to b« 
convejred, may be expressed as foUows, without violating either of the laws 
of unity. 

" As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavcm, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rt^it of her countrywomen, she 
could swim like a mermaid, and accordingly diving after him, she rose in 



the cavern ; a spacious apartment of about fifty feet in each of its dimcn 
Bions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites." 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of che 
participle instead of the verb. Thus : " The stove stands on a platform 
which is raised six inches and extends tiie whole length of the room." 
This sentence is better expressed thus : ** The stove stards on a platform, 
fix nchw in height, and extending the whole lengUi of the loom." 
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XXXL 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence is ttrength. 

By this is meant such a disposition of the seyeral woLtl« 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended tc 
make, most full and complete, and give eveij word, and mem 
lier its due weight and force. 

To the prodadaon of this effect, penpicnity and unitjr are abaolnteij 
aecessaij; bat more is requisite. For, a sentence may be dear; it m«j 
also be compact, or have the requisite nnit^; and yet, by some nnforoim 
ble drcomstanoe in the stmctore, it may fiul in that strength or Urelinesi 
of impression, which a more happy collocation wonld prodnoe. 

'DoQ first rale for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take from it 
til redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

"^ Called to the exercise of the supreme oamnand, he exerted his author 
ity with moderation," &c., than '* Being called to the exercise," &c 

It is a most useful exercise, on reriewlng what we hare written, to con 
tract that drcnitous mode of expression, and to cat off diose nseless ex 
crcscences, which are usually found in a first dranght Care must bf 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some I&itcs must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

Thus, speaking of beanty, one of the most elegant writen in the Eng 
lish Unguage says, 

" The very first disc<Mrery of it strikes the mind with inward joy amd 
fpreads ddigJu ov€r the facuUiesJ^ 

In the latter member of tins sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the iBrst 

The tecond rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partic- 
olar attention to the use of copulatiyes, relatiYd^ and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun which it gorems, is to 
be avoided. Hiua, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accom 
panied by, the advantages of virtue.'* 

It would be better to say. 
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^ Though Tirtue borrows no assistance from the advantages of fortune hj 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, *• Though virtue may often be 
accompanied by the advantages of fortune, it borrows no assistance from 
them." 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an unnecessary mnlti 
plication of relative and demonstrative participles. 

In conversation, and in epistolary writing, the relative f)ronoun mai 
be omitted ; but in compositions of a serious, or dimiificd kind, it should 
always be inserted. Thus we may say, in familiar language, 

••He brought the books I requested." 

But in dignified discourse, the pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books which I requested." 

With regard to the conjunction and, it should not be unnecessarily re 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct fron 
each ocher as possible, the and may be repeated ; thus, 

" Such a man may fall a victim to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him." 

|N. B. In such coses, the comma must precede each repetition of tliv 
conjunction aiui.] 

The third rule for promoting strength is, dispose of the principal word 
or words in that part of tho sentence, where they will make the most 
Btriking impression. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen 
tonce. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen 
tence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, and then bring it out 
fully at the close. Thus, 

*' On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
IS his wonderful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of a Rentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
•n composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one*, and when a 
sentence consists of two members, the longer should in general be the 
concluding one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangement^ 
of which 3ic latter is the better, for & reasons stated above. 

' We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when they have forsaken us." 

" When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the h* 
Vief that we have forsaken them." 

The Jifth rule for constructing sentences with strength is, avoid cod 
eluding uiem with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat 
ical, this rule mav be disregarded; as in the following sentence, and 
others like it in which thev present an antithesis 
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*• In their prosperity, my fi'iends shall never hear of me ; iu their adycr- 
«ity, aitaays.^* 

But when these inferior parts of speech are introduced as circumstan 
ceS; or as qualifications of more important words, they should always be 
disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the period. Thus^ it is much 
hetter to say, 

'* Avarice is a crime of which wise men are often piilty," than to say, 
• Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of.*' 

I his hitter form is a phraseology, which all correct wriCers shun. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase which expresses a circum 
n-Ance only, cannot, without great inelegance, conclude a sentence. 

The sixth and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is tliis . 
In the mcmbera of it, where two things are compared or contrasted j 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed j some rcsem 
blance in the language and construction ought to be observed. 

The following passage beautifully exempUfies this rule : 

" Homer was the greater genius : Virgil the better artist ; in the one we 
admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hurries as with a com 
manding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
matters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnifi- 
cence. Hoificr, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overaow, 
Virgil, Uke a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
«n tlieir machinesj Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Ol^inpus, scattering hghtnings, and firing the heavens. Virgil, like the 
«arae power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not tou 
frequently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But if such a construction 
be dmcd at in every sentence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformityj 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
plai&ly discovers anectation. 



XXXII. 

OF THE HARMONY OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet it must not 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerate J iiider the heads of Clearness^ 
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Unity ^ and Strength^ should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality oi Harmony* 

The rales of harmony relate to the choice of words ) their arrange 
ment, the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must avoid the use of 
•ach words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
several parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely imitcd ; as, 
wuuccessfulnesSy wrongheadedtwsB^ tenderhearUdneu, 2. Such as have the 
syllables which immediately follow the accented syllable crowded wiUi 
consonants that' do not easily coalesce ; as, questionUsSy chromcUn, convent 
iclen, 3. Such as have too many 8;^llables following the accented syl- 
lable J as, primarUy, cursorily , summarily y peremptorinets. 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, Ao/t/y, n//%, huHUy, 
farriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be. sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which n 
sentence always loses more in point of weight than it can 
Q;ain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion 
ate to eadi other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
diey are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to th^ part of the rule. 

" Virtue, diligence, and industry, lomed with good temper and prudecoo, 
are prosperous m general.'' It would be better thus : "virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with jjood temper and prudence, have ever beenibnna 
the surest road to prosperity." 

^ author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

*' It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adora 
tne d3pth of." How much better would it have been with this transposi 
lion: "It is a mystery, the tr 
of which we humbly adore.*' 
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In t^c m^.mony of periods two things are to be considered, i'irs^ 
tigreeable sound or modulation in general, without any particular uxpres* 
non. Next, tiie sound so ordered, as to become expressive of the sense 
The first is the more common ; Uie second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and ar 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, whidi 
arc composed of smooth and liquid sounds, m which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh conso 
nants, or too ;nany open vowels in succession. Long words ore generally 
more pleasins to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, whi^ are not wholly composed of long or short svllablcs, but 
of an intermixture of them ; sudi as, ddighi^ amuse, velocity , cueriiyy heauti' 
fvl, impetuosity. If the words, however, which compose a sentence, be 
ever so well cnosen and harmonious ; yet if they be unskilfully aiTanged^ 
its music is entirely lost 

There are two tilings on wliich the music of a*sentenct 
principallj depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefulhr re- 
garded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
me ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forms 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
peiiod. The only important rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentencf 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex 
pression. A musical dose in our language seems in general to require 
either the last svllable, or the last but one, to be a long sjrllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, contrary, parHcular, rctrospecty 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run of long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with Hie pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other. Short sentences must be 
blended with long and sweUing ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as magnificent 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
lome object, and the sounds employcid in describing it. [^Se$ 
OnomatopceiaJ] 

9* 
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The sounds of words may be employed for representing three classei 
af objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thirdly, the emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

In most languages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds which they signify. Instances 
of this kind will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, on page 104 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happily arranged, th^t the sound 
tsems almost an echo to the sense. The first represents the opening of 
tiie gates of Hell: 

" On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sounds 
The Infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

The second i*epresents the opening of the gates of Ilcayen 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her ever-durlng gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." 

The sound of words, in the second place, is frequently employed to 
miitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
both these will be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described, the language should 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

" But how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins ^mmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale ana thicket rang I 
The hunter's calT, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green j 
Brown Tlxercise rejoiced to hear. 
And Sp )rt leaped up and seized his beechen spear.*' 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally connected with slovl 
neMore and long words. Thus : 

" In tliose deep solitud-is ai .d awful cells 
Where hea' enly pen»ive contemplation dwol'j," Ao. 
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Throngh glades and glooms the mingled measure stole * 
jExei'ciset. 
The Btndcnt ma} correct the foUowmg sentence* . 

Want of Unity, 

The successor of Hcn^ the Second was his son Francis the Seccnd, tbe 
first husband of Mary, afterwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy only ten years old, who had for his guardian Catharine de Mcdicis 
in ambitious and unprincipled woman. 

Want of Purity, 

The gardens were yoid of simplicity and elegance, and exliibitod much 
ihat WS5 glaring and bizarre. 

Want of Propriety, 

He was yery dexterous in smelling out the yiews and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language haye chiefly 
nnltiphed abuses and absurdities. 

Want of Predsiofu 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
nan who docs not give and allot a due share of liis time to retirement 
Mid reflection. 

Want of Clearness, 

Tlicre is a cayem in the island of Hoonga which can only be entertid 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strength. 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, being 
Mcer only to assail, and thoughtless of making any defence, they both 
ffill dead upon the field togctlier. 

Want of Harmffny, 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and our Uvea 
vc rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlarged, and our yir 
kuous affections called forth into their proper exereise. t 



♦ The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Strength, and Harmony, will find a good collecticn of 
them in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large Grammar ; or an 
abridgesient or them in Parker and Fox^s Granunar, Part 3d in the ap 
pendix 

t The itudent who wishes a larger collection of exercises under tlie headi 
il*ovem«ationed, will find them in Parker and Fox'q Grau'.mar. Part 3d 
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xxxm. 

ROUND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

** 'T Is not enoagh no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an echo of the sense. ** 

ONOMATOPCEIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, consists in the fonnation of 
vrords in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
TJus the words huzz^ cracJtle, erashy flow^ rattle, roar, kiss, 
whistle, are evidently formed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object ; as, wave, cuckoo, whip- 
pootunll, whisper, hum. 

It is esteemed a great beaatj in writing when the words selected for 
the expression of an idea, convey, by their sound, some resemblance to 
tbe subject which they express, as in the following lines : 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door. * 

Of a similar character, and nearly^ of equal merit, are those sentencet 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense which 
they are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beautifully ex- 
presses the reluctant feeling fo which he alludes in the last verse if th« 
following stanza : 

" For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e*er resigned, 
Left tne warm precincts or the cheenul day, 
Nor cast one longing, Utigering look behind ! " 

And Pope, in his "Essays on Criticism " in a manner, though different 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of his idea, b> 
the selection of his terms, in the following lines : 

" These, equal syllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the ope^i vowek tire, 



* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the classical stu 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, in one of whicli he (lescribc«i 
the galloping of a horse : 

** Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungahi campnm." 

■nd in another the appearance of a hideous monster : 

** Monstmm hnrrendum in fnnra in^ens en* Inmcn ademptnm.'* 
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While escpletives the.r feeble aid ^ join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull Une^^ 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
T^uU, like a wounded snakes drags its slow length eUoug.^ 

" Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows, 
^d the smooth stream in smoother numbers Jlows, 
But when loud stupes lash the sounding shore. 
The lioarse^ rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flics o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main." 

As an exercise in Onomatopoeia, the student may select such wordi 
a? he can recall in which the sound bears a resemblance to the 8igii]fic»> 
tion. 



xxxrv. 

DEFmraON, AND DISTINCTION OR DIFFERKNCK 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ju?- 
quire clear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctiuns and 
differences wherever they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as described by logidans, consists of two parts, which they 
call the genus and the difference. The genus is the name of the doss to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the property or properties 
by which the individual thing to be defined is distinguished from other 
individuals of the same class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
word ^'us^ice, we may commence by saying, " Justice is that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due." Here, virtue is the doss to whict 
the object belongs ; but this part of the definition may be applied to hon 
estjfy another quSity of the same class, as well as to justice ; for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give every one his due." Something 
more, therefore, must be added to our definition, by which justice may be 
distinguished from honesty^ &nd this something more, in whatever form it 
may he presented, will be the difference which excludes honesty from tin 
tame definition. 
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JUSTICE. 

Justict is that virtue which induces us to give to every on€ 
his due. It requires us not only to render every article of 
property to its right owner, but also to esteem every one ac 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
vherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
jation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it. 

It will easily be seen from this definition in what the diffkrence lies, 
i^hich excludes honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is true, reqairea 
that we should render to every one his due. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming of every one according to his merit, giving 
credit for talents and virtues,")^ &c, 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
xlefined, that is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

Example 2d. 

A SicaUow. 

1. A swallow is an animal. — This definition is not correct, because it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swallow. • 

2. A swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
this de^nition is not sufficiently distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs. — And so is a man. 
and therefore this definition is not sufficiently exclusive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so is « 
hjt ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, with short legs, a forked tail, and large mouth, and ex 
ceeding all other birds in the untuing rapidity of its flight and evolutiona. 
lis upper parts are steel blue, and me lower parts of a light, chestnut 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attaches its nest to me rafters io 
bams. 

This definition contains the difference^ as well as the class, and may 
fli«refore be considered as sufficiently correct for our present purpose, t 

♦ See SynocH/mes, page 40. 

t See Parker and Fox*8 Gramn w, Part 111., No. 387. 
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Examph Bd. 

Eternal 

The term eternal is properly applied to that only which always Las ex 
Bted and always will exist It implies mthout beginning and unthout end. 

This definition excludes the application of the term eternal from every 
bing that ever had a beginning, as well as from that which will ever have 
%n end. The circumstance oihamng no banning is the specific difference 
oetwecn the terms eternal and infinite. Infinite^ endless, unceasing, &c^ 
imply only vnthotd end. 

After explaining the meaning, or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise, the student should be required to 
^ve an instance of the proper application of the word. 

Mcercises. 

Give a definition to the following words, and point out the distinction 
or difference between them and other words, which in some respoc* 
resemble them. 



Temperance. 


To Transpose. 


Amplify 


Equity. 


To Disregard. 


Composition. 


Synthesis. 


Excellence. 


History. 


.Ajialogy. 


Activity. 


Astrology. 


Comparison. 


To Disobey. 


literature. 


Judgment 


Tautology. 


Science. 


Reasoning. 


Narration. 


Art 


Description. 


Outline. 





The distinction or difference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 



Grrammar, , rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its. separate department and specific ob- 
jects. Rhetoric teaches how . to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar, directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words ; logic ; relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grrammar addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding; rhetoric, to the imagination-; logic, to the judg- 
ment. Rhetoric selects the materials ; granmiar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence ma^ 
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he grammaticallj correct, but rhetoricallj mcorrcct, as in tlM 
following extract : 

<' To take arms against a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, 
Kud them." 

Here every word is grammaticallj correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man dad in armor \x> fight water, is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric Soj 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logicd principles. Thus, ^ All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men. 

Exercises. 

The student may show the distinction between thefdUounng words : 

Quack and charlatan. 

]hx>jector, speculator, and economist 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puritanicaL 

The word Uberalj as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso 
phers ; Ist, when assumed by themselves \ 2dly, when applied to tnem by 
their adversaries. 

The different senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac- 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

Example, 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistrrftes from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessaiy that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet <' independent.'^ 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a despot 
oontradict its claim to be considered an independent natioa 
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The subjects are. indeed, dependent upon the caprice of m 
tyrant, and he has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, A' hen, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
tlixows off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
bee ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or ihe consent 
of the government to which it was subject 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to infiuence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or fiom the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
exp^ a slight favor. Such a man has no ckum to indepen- 
dence of chsuracter or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsisr:ence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufiicient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases*, an excellent quality and 
state ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his coujitry, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes hiio 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined by Johnson, is. a resemblance between 
^wo things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus: An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
Dtherwise entirely difierent Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye« 
enabling it to discover what was hidden befijre.* 

Example, 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. : Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made. for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made. for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we .form, plans which the later periods of .life cannot 
execute ; and- the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform«««r 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which 11 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, niay be so 
contrasted as to present; an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. 'Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appix)- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a : clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance wili 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men 
tioned, analogy has after it the prepositions to or wUh: when both the thingff 
•re mantioiied after analogy, the preposition between \? ased. — '^^nson. 
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he readily seen, which show an obyious analogy. Thus, also, 
in the foUowing extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 
nn analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 
of a bird. '• 

" Thou lookest on the waters, and they glow 
And take them wings and mount aloit in air,*' &c. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of ita 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere * sing-song.' 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
rf subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXVI. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
sigmflcation. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. [^See Elision^ S^cJ] 

A departure from the established rules of syntax is called a 
syntactical figure. \^See Enallage, Bgperbaton, Pleonasm, S^c.'] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. [^See 
Trope, Metaphor.'] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* Holmes's "Rhetoric" enumerates a list of two hundred and fift^ figures 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. Ihe work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses some merit as ayocahulary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of figures are so characteristic^ that they 
majr aflford some amusement, if not edification to the student The follow 
Ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

" The faults of Tropes are nine r 

12 s 4 « 

'* Of tropes perplext, harsh, frequent, swr ll'n, fetched far 

01 representirg, forced, low, lewd, beware." 
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Many words that are used in common disooiiise have two significationt 
or rather significations of ^vo dififerent kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
figurative signification. 

A word is said to be used literally or to have its literal signification 
when it is used in a manner, which is authorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the language, in which it ia 
found. 

A word is used fignratiyely, when thouj^h it retains its usual si^nificfb* 
taon it is applied in a manner different m>m its common apphcatioa 
Thus when we speak of the head of an ammal^ we use the word Mod in its 
Hteral signification as implying that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, &c. But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing witnout life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the hi^^est or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part in the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is tumtd from its literal meaning to a figurative signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva 
tion from a Greek word, which siffuifies a turning. So also, " The dawn^ 
nroperly means the earUest part of the morning, or of the day ; and " tun 
light '' expresses the dose or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
these woras are used to express the earUest and laieat parts of other snb- 
iects. Thus, ^ the dawn of bliss,** expresses the commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss ; and, " the twilight of our woes" is used to signify, the 
close or termination of sorrow. " The morning Of our joy," implies the 
earliest period of our enjoyment ^ The eve of his departure,'' impli^ 
me latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is tnereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language 

4. They impart animation to style.* 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors, which ec 
nearly resemble tropes, that the difference cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meaning of the word metaphor is a transferring from on€ 
■abject to another. A3 used in rhetoric, it implies a transferring Of thf 



" And the faults of figures are six : 

1 S 8 

** Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 
4 6 6 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun." (!!!) 

** Rhetoric fnade Easy, by John Holmes. London, 1755." 

* The student who would see a beautiful illustration of this subject, is 
i^fferred to Newman's Rhetoric, chap. 3d 
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application of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, ur cksi of 
oojects, to another, fouided upon some similarity, analogy, or resem* 
blance.* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
void. Thus': The soldiers were lions in the comhat: The 
soldiers fought like lions. [^See Comparison.'] 

A trope is the mere change, or taming, of a word from its original sig^ 
aification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we saj, The cloxidBforeteil rain, we have a trope in the yror^JbrttdL 
If the sentence be read, The clouds foreshow rain, tne figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the difference 
between plain and figurative language : 



Figurative. She had been the pupil of the village pastor, 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

Plain, She had been the pupil of the village clergyman^ 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

Figurative. Man! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Plain. Man I thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

Figurative. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain. He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dli- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative. A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderei 
where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
effacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain. A ^tone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and the day 

♦ " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from the proper and natnrali 
meaning to that which is not proper, and vet agreeth therennto by sooiq 
iikenesse that araeareth to be into it." — Wuson — The Arte nf Ehetongus 
^ 175. 

10* 
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of our death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

If will readily be seen from these examples that analogy u 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, " She had been the pupil of the 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little fiock," the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student lo 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oroi 



exercise. 



Extracts. 

The meek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity ! 

Yonth is not rich in time; it may be poor; 

Part with it, as with money,#paring ; pay 

No moment but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds ; they can teU. 

Enter this wild wood, 

And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze. 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a bahi 
To thy sick heart. 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin win^, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them mto life. Even the green treee 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the W ae sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene* 

The breath of night's destiictive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fn^Jt, she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wonnd, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That aU was lost 

The voice of thj brother's blood cricth unto me from the ground. 

Thou 'rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of advei-sity. 

My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
' Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

The superb lotus was holding up his cup to the sun. as if for a fel 
ifBught of his light 

Life is a sea as fathomless. 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



XXXVIL 

TRAIISLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGR 

The following Examples present instances of plain lan- 
guage converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

Mcamples.* 

Plain. It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
Figurative. 'T was eve : — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain. Showery April. 
Figurative. Tear-dropping April. 

* ^-or an example showing the difiference in the vivacity of style in plaSa 
ui ' ;nrative langnige, see nofe on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain, The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative. The giant trees leaned back from Ihe encoun 
tering breeze. 

Plain. The thunder is echoed from the tops of the moun 
tains. 

Figurative. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain, It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative The nr ^m is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain, Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative. Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East. 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day. 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 

Plain. Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative. The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain. Some solitary column stands alone, while the otherb 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pro* 
trate brethren. 

Plain. If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative. If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The love that is caused by excitement is soon de* 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative. The love that is ordered to bathe in wine^ 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modern date write for money, not fef 
fame. 

Figurative. 'T is but to snip his locks they ("modem aaihon^ 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figarative language requires 
itie exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
spe<r^ reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
w^iBt the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
> unded. An exercise of this kind will bring the mind into 

igorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency. 

dumc't fail to be highly beneficial. 



XXXVIIL 

RULES OF METAPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, in 
relation to metaphors : 

First. They must be suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it We must neither attempt 
ID force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to it ; nor, on the contrair, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetry, which would be 
nnnatural in prose ; some are graceful in orations, which would be highly 
improper in historical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment: 
they should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The second nde respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are to 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, ;and allows us to collect them without restraint. But 
we must beware of using siich allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dhrty ideas. . To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as* enhghten. " The most pleasing metaphors are derived fix)m the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance^ or 
analogy, which is clear and striking,' not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. - Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
fliey perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In the fourth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain km 
gnage together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
Be understood metaphorically, part literally 

In thojifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
tm the same object This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of thf 
irreatest abuses of the figure. Shakspcarc's exprcssicm, for example, 
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*' To take arms against a sea of troubles " makes a most imnatai*al mcdiet 
and entirely confounds the imagination.* 

In examining the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
picture of them, and to consider how-tne parts agree, and what kind ol 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should not be crowded together on Hit 
same object. Though each of them be distmct, yet if they be heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the fi^ire, 
is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, an alle- 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor; the reader is wearied, and lh« 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



XXXIX. 



PROSOPOPOEIA, OR PERSONIFICATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, the change of things to 
persons. A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, "therefore, by which life Mid action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 

" The brilliant sun is rising in the east." 

How tame and spiritless is this line, compared with the manner in 
which the some idea is expressed by the poet, thus 

"But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the east." t 



» Mr. Steele, in his " Prosodia Rationalisj^^ has rescued the Bard of 
Avon from this inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it wa» 
originally written, ** To take arms against assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptatioa, Aat 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
tare, remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appearance, and 
iublimiiy of conception, is scarcely equalled m any o'thsr language. That 
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There are tbree different degrees of this figure, say 6 Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first is, when some of the properties of living creatures are as 
cribed to inanimate objects j the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described as acting like such as have life; and the third, when they are ex- 
hibited as speaking to us, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists in ascribing to 
ntammate objects some of the qualities of living creatures^ raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster — are familiar expres 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this' figure is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as acting like those that have Ufe. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs only to studied harangues; when slightly 
touched, it may be admitted into less elevated compositions. 



the student may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificcnco 
of the design, it is fii*st presented in plain language : 

" Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as it 
is loassing along the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
subsistence. The seasons, the hours, the. wind and the rain, the dew and 
the storm, influenced as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From such a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has formed th<» follc-^'ing 
magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sun, under the oaiiie («e« 
C'nomatopoeia) of ** rarent of Seasons : " 

" The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precede. 
That waits thy throne, as througn thy vast domain. 
Annual, aJon^ the bright ecliptic road. 
In world-rejoicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime the expecting nations, circled gay, 
With all the various tribes of foodful earth, 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming car, 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in spnghtly dance 
Hsmnonious knit, the rosy-fingered Hours, 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Rains, 
Of bloom, ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These in successive turn, with lavish hand, 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy toucll, 
From land to huul is flushed the vernal year." 
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Mcample. 

"The offended Law draws the sword from its scabbaid, In rengeaaot 
G^ainst the murderer." 

Here the law is beautifully personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
give us a swoid for putting a murderer to death. 

In poetry, personifications of this kind are extremely frequent, and an, 
iadeed, the life and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
Urely fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing 
in short, is aUve in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate object! 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us^ ot 
listening when we address them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical figures * 
It is the style of strong passion only, and therefore should never be at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 
Fit haunts of gods ! where I had hoped to spend. 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
TZfat must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification, ,/Errt, 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
tjDg, and should never be continued when the feeUng begins to subside. 

Secondly, That an object that has not some dignify in itself, or which ii 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be personified. Tnus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the sevei*al parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification for the student to 
designate : 

With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature, 
Healcst thy wandering and distempered child. 

Unoomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower ! thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



* No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more prcpa 
r<>cm.*on, thun tlie following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbid Aen 
111 it .* 

" So saving, her rash haim, In evil hour, 
" F(»rth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate I 
" Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her seat, 
** Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
** Thixt aU was lost " 
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8w«el scented flower, who 't wont to bloom 
On January's front severe. 

The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. 

Toong Bay potirs in apace, 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

Oh 1 there is a charm, that morning has. 

That gives the brow of age a sma(£ of youth 

And makes the lip of youth breathe perfumes ezquisilt^ 

The breath of night 's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 

No arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to kill 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaien hath blown its spirit out, 

And strowed repentant ashes on his head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o'er him the leaves of the forest. 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his rest, 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest. 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his 1 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let flime, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live registered upon our broken tombs. 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavor of this present breath mav bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his scythe 8 keen edge. 
And make us heirs of all eternity. * 

♦ Any volume of poetry will furnish exercises of this kind to the student, 
randering it unnecessarv to multiply them here. In personifying inanimate 
abjects, tnines remarkable for power, greatness, or sublimity, are rsprssentad 
as malet. Tilings beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spo'san of as riceiven 
and c<Hitaioers, are represented BA/erruUss, 

11 
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XL. 
SDHLE, OB COMPARISON.* 

A simile is the likening of the subject, of whicli we speak, 
to another subject having some similarity, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it suffers from comparison, in which the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, t But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonymous, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is often as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the language in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be .instituted between things of the same 
species, t 



* Every simile is more or less a eomfforisonj ^^hnt every eorf^>an»on ii 

not tisiaule; the latter compares things only as far as they are alike ; but 

the former extends to those things wnich are diiTerent. In this manner 

there may be a eam^parison between large things and small, although there 

' can be ne good siimle. 

t The distinction between simile and comparison is, that the former has 
reference to the guaUty ; the latter to the auantity. Comparison is between 
mors and less ; smiilitude is between good and oad. ^ Hannibal hnng like 
a tempest on the declivities of the Alps " — is a likeness by simiuhuis. 
** The snblimiWof the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homer, as much 
as thunder is louder than a whisper " -<- ia a likeness by companson. —J. 
Q. Adorns^ Lee. 9. 

X The smiile, or comparison, may be considered as differing in form only 
from a Metaphor the resemblance being stated in the comparison, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy an 
the more firequent and the more striking, because the more remote ana un- 
like in themselves any two objects are. tine more is the mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some pomt in which they agree. Intimately 
connected with Simile and Comparison is the EmiiUm ; the literal mean 
ing of which is, " somsihing inserted in ike body of another ; " but the word 
Is used to express ** a picture, representing one thmg to the eye, and another 
to the understanding: " or, a painting, or representation, intended to hold 
forth some moral, or political instruction. Thus, a balcmee is an emblem 
ot justice; a eroton is the emblem of royattv ; a seeptrsy of power or sove 
reigntv. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualities, is also an emblem. Thus a looking glass, which shows spots, 

without ma '" * ' " " 

9ur i 



^out ma^ifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show us 
r faults without exaggemtion. A torch, reversed and expuing, with the 
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All compariflonsy says Dr. Blair, may be reduced under twa 
heads, explaining, and embellishing. But embellishing com* 
paiisons are those which most irequentlj occur. 

Besemblanoe, it has been observed, is the foandation of diis figure, 
bat resemblance must not be taken in too strict a sense for actual smiill 
tade. Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
thoogh they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ez- 
ampte, to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy mnsic, Ossian says * 

" The music of Garryl, like the memory of joys that are past, was pleas 
ant and monmfnl to the sonL*' 

This is happy and delicate; yet no kind of music bears any actual 
Ksemblanoe to &e memory of past joys. 

Comparisons shoold not be mtroduced on all occasions. As they ars 
the language of imagination, rather than of passion, an anthor can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or stroi^ 
feeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetry it should be employed with 
moderation ; bat in prose much more so. 

The following nucs are laid down bv Dr. Blair in the use of com 
parisons: 

In thejirst, they must not be drawn from thines which have too near ana 
obvious a resemblance of the object with which they are compared ; for 
'Jie pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
discovery of likenesses among things of different species where we should 
not, at nrst sight expect, a resembuince. 

In the second place, as comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
too obvious, much less ouji^ht they to be founded on those which are too 
faint and distant^ These, mstead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre 
hend them| and throw no lidlit upon the subject. 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is drawn ought 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted, produce not their proper effect They should be 
drawn from those illustrious and noted objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or oan strongly conceive. 

In thefowrih place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similei 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify ; 
whereas similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There- 
fore, except in burlesque writing, or where an object is meant to be de 
graded, mean ideas should never oe presented. 



motto, "My nonrishment is my bane," is an emblem of the improper .use 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by using them improperly, oi 
130 freely we subvertthe design for which they were at first intended. 
'* The oil thus feeds, thus quenches fiame : 
So love gives honor ; — love gives shame." 

^tarUs^ Book o/Em6Umt. 

Emblems are frequently the foundations of both Simile and Comparisc& 
Analogy \* the foundation of the three. 
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1. IVlt and humor are like those volatile essences, whichi 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost ai 
0oon as they are exposed to it. 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed* 
Till mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold. 
How blessings brighten as thej take their flight I 

8. And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4. Then marked thej dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave. 

J She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thoaghty 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. 

6. Oh Night, 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strongy 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me &om distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister^s voice reproved 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moved. 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
»iH)wing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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* 

a. I never tempted her with word too large. ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost. 

11. As no roads are so rough as those which have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that hieivt 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
18 seldom known until it is lost 

Exercises. 

Let the student compare a man of integrity with a rock 
and show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
** Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
^ the life of man with the leaves on the tree. 
^ Death with the falling of the leaf. 
<< Youth, with Spring. 
" Manhood, with Summer. 
^ Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
^ The reflection of light from the water, with tl\a 

sparkling of the diamond. 
** Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
• The style of two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 

the concave speculum, concentratmg the r%ym 

to a focus. 
^ Departing blessings to the flight of birdR. 



XLL 
ANTITHESIS. 



Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founiied 
L the contrast or opposition of ^o Ejects- By contrast 
11* 
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objects opposed to each other appear in a stronger light, anj 
their peculiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like comparisons, mnst be subjected to some roles. TheY 
must take place between things of the same species. Snbstantiyes, attn 
bates, qnahties, facnlties of the same kind, mnst be set in opposition, i To 
constitute an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, virtues with virtues, fig- 
ores with tou«8f is'pertanent and proper, because in these cases there 
must be stiuJng opposition. 

Antithesis makes the most brilliant appeaiance in the delineation of 
characters, particularly in history. The historian, in the performance of 
this delicate part of his task has a good opportunity for displan'ng his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing; utose 
nice shades by which virtues and vices run into one another. It is by 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and antithesis 
IS necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judge 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative wnting. 

Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descrioAions or repre- 
sentations of the power and extent of a quality, as foUowb . 

" I can command the lightnings, — and am dust.** 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-en^e, a late 
writer says : " The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pm or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as eossamer, and Uft up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fuiy of the winds and waves.'' * 

Examples. 

1. Behdld my servants shall eaty but ye shall be hui.gry ; 
behold my servants shall drink^ but ye shall bie thirsty; beh<^ 
my servants shall refotcey but ye shall be ashamed. 

2. Religion and Superstition^ contrastecL 

Religion is the ofi&pring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 



» The author of Lacon very justly remarks : " To extirpate antitfaesii 
from literature altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eight 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the w^ld. It is 
R figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of IM p^atest 
tteauty, and sometmies of the greatest subliLuity." 
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t. 

^i^jnient, and her childran are Fear and Sorrow. The' 
l^rmer invites ub to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched. 
The former invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the hum^n race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is AH offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only Ay 
th^ mortiflcation of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
•rercise of sighs and tears. 

^, Though deep, yet clear, though gentle^ yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, fulL 

4. Ejiowledge and Wisdom, far frcrm being one. 
Have ofl-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Bjiowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
^ Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks whcU recommends a man ; « 
torrupt minister asks who recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm yon 
have done ; when they censure you, what good, 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
Herit ; but piosterity will regard the merit rather t'nan the man 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign. 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue, 
And e''3n in penance planning gins anew. 
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The student may now write a list of subjects in pain 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one oi 
more of them accordingly. 



XLH. 

PARAULEL. 

A parallel, considered as a composition, is a kind of compai« 
ison made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued through 
many particulars, or in essential points. The parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of individual distinction. 

Mcample Itt. 

PARALLEL BETWEEN POPE AND DETDEN. 

Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, when- 
ever an o|)portimity was presented, he praised through his whole life 
with unyaried liberality; and perhaps his character may receive some 
illustration if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to.Dryden than to Pope. The rectitude of Ihyden's 
mind was sufficientiy shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merdy for the people; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no tune in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very littie consideration; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed the press, ^ectcd it from his mind ; for. 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He exammed lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili« 
gence, tiU he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this reason he kept 
018 pieces very long in his hands, while he considered and rcconsidernd 
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rhem. The only poems whi jh can be supposed to have been written with 
iuch regard to ue times as might hasten their publication, were the twc 
satires oi Thirty-eight ; of which Dodsley told me, that they were brough* 
to him by the aa£or, that they might be fairly copied. "" Every line,* 
said he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a clean transcript 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, vrith every line 
written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their pablication^ 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it from 
some of its imperfections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
provements after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superioritv must be allowed to Diydcn, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of science. Bryden 
knew more of man in his general natm-e, and Pope in hi«» local manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
Uiose of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pop|e 
did notborrow his prose from -his predecessor. The st^le of Dryden is 
capricious and yaried : that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Drydei 
obeys the motions of his own mind, Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid. Pope 
is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Diyden^s page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun 
dant vegetation; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without 
which jnd^ent is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that energy which col- 
lects, combmies, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with somv 
hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inrerred, that of this 
poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more ; for' 
every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope ; and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden's perfi)rmances were always ^ty, either excited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he com 
posed without consideration, and published without correction.. What 
his mind oonld supply at call, ox gather in one excursion, was all that ht 
Boo^t, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher. Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular an^ 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls l^e 
low it. Dryden is read with freouent astonishment, and Pope witk 
peroctual delight 
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This varallel will) I hope, where it is well considered, be founa josl 
and if tne reader shonld suspect me, as I suspect myself, of 6ome partia 
fondness for the memoi^ of Ihyden, let him not too hastily condemn me 
for meditation and inqmry may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of 
my determination. 

Example 2cL 

PARALLEL BETWEEN JAY AND HAMILTON. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into comparison the reia 
•r.Te merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 
— a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impelled at least to yentura 
on opening it. They were undonbteoly par nobUe fratrvm^ and yet not 
txoin brothers, — pwes sed tmpares, — like, but unlike. In patriotic attach 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the super! 
ority ? yet was that attachment, though e^ual in dej^ree, far different in 
kind ; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jav a principle ; with Hamil 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Hamilton, 
patriotism was the paramount law, with Jay, a law sub graviori lege. 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour 
age of a lion. Jay with the cahn fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil 
ton's courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay*s, that of a Christian 
Of the hitter it might be traly said : 

** ConsciMice made him flmif 
That hoon companion, who her strong breastplate 
Backles on him, that rears no guilt wfthin, 
And bids him on, and fear not.*^ 

In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp; and versatility of mind, as wel. 
as in all the splendid and brilliant parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably. Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical duty, in the government of others^ and still 
more in the government of himselr, m seeing clearly the right, and foUowine it 
whithersoever it led firmly, patiently, self-3enyingly. Jay was affain jn^aUv 
if not immeasurably, Hamilton's superior. In statesman-like talent, Hamil 
ton's mind had in it more of " constructive " power, Jay's of " executive.'* 
Hamilton had obnius. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hamilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamilton for our acfVocate, if our cause were gener 
ousy and Jay forjud^, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
Iher than Jay's,^ but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 

Suite sure that it should not. For. when we come to examine and compare 
leir relative course, and its beanng on the country and its fortunes, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond his practical share m it|9 
as Jay's falls short of his. Hamilton's civil official hfe was a brief and 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a generation, and 

exhausted r ^ ' '- -"^ ^--' "-- -—^ — "* --J----' ' — "- '- 

fidelity to 1 
Hamilton Ic 
than loved. 

^^^ob were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char 
"h -t?-' V ®"^ ^^®'» **'°» whea viewed from a distance, stand out in equallt 
suikmg but much more painful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has io 
« a completeness of parts such as a nicer critic demands for the penectiua 
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ot an epio poem, iritti its beginmng of pr&mise. iti h«ioio middle, and n 
peaoefm end, and partaking, too, eomewhat of the same cold statelinesa 
coble, howeyer, etilt, and glorious, and ever pointing, as such poem does, U* 
the stars. Sic iiur ad astm. The life of Hamilton, on the other hand 
broken and fragmentary, began in the darkness of romantio interest, roo 
ning on into the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off u* 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, eyen w 
does the theme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to swear by. Hamilton had his frailties* 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay's name was faultless, and 
his course passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which frailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such disparity of the fate be» 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dyine 
bed; but Jay was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day and 
hour of his life. He had but one rule, the gospel of Cnrist ; in tliat he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest S3an 
pathetic admiration, yet, with the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is eiven ** with pity and in fear.*' Not so with that of 
Jay; with him we walk fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chbis 
TLAif as well as a patriot. 



Exercises, 

A Parallel between the Old and New Testament. 

„ between the writings of St Paul and St John. 
„ The character of N&poleon and of Washington 
„ Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
^ The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
„ The invention of the art of printing with the disooveiy of 
ibe application of steam to mechamcal pnrpoaea. 



XLHI. 



ALLEGORY 
AHegoiy * is a species of writing, in which one tiling is ex* 

* ♦ Dr. Blair says, "An allegory is a continued metaphor: af it is tfat 
representation of one thing bv another that resembles it'* And imder the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of th^ Agnie is Ions dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circnm 
«ta» '^oa an a21<HCOT7 is produced instead of a metaphor.** 
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pressed, and another is understood. The analogy is intended 
to be so obvious that the reader cannot miss the application 
but he is left to <traw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this reason, chiefly employed when a writer desires to com- 
mnnicate some important intelligence or advice*, bnt is not permitted, oi 
does not wish, to deliver it in plain terms. It is also nsed for omamea^ 
or to convev instmction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter th€ 
mderstanding, by giving the reader the appeiEu-ance of instructing himuelf 

Allegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, tliirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing al- 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

Example IsL* 

PATIENCE, AN ALLEGORY. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Grentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwards 
named from her. She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all thing<». 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her unde. Prosperity 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 

♦ This allegory was written by one of. the pupils of the school under th« 



charge of the author. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, though but " iust m her teens,'* has certainly sustained the fignr« 
throughout in excellent ^^ keeping,'''* 

As instances of the allegory, which may be studied and imitated, may 
t« mentioned, **The Hill of Science," and, "The Journey of a Day, a 
Picture of Human Life," by Johnson ; " An Eastern Narrative," by Hawks 
worth, entitled. " No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man ; " 
■* The Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and * Tht 
Pilgrim's Progress," which is, perhaps, tlie longest lulegory ever written. 
To these may be added a very recent little wone of Charles Dickens, en 
tiled, "A Christmas Carol," which cannot be too hjghly commended fen 
the moral lesson which it conveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent ladj. She also had a grand 
father, Goodness^ :whose blood seemed to run in her yeuis in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child thej evei beheld. But, 
alUiough so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a dsam to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his d^uighters, Selfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in eveiy good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of LongsuflTering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Mcample 2d» 

THE EMPIRE OP POETRY, 

BT grONTEMELLE. 

rhu empire is a very large and popnions country. It is divided, like 
■ome of the countries on the continent, into the higher and lower regions. 
The upper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like other mountaineers, speak a language very different from that of the in. 
habitants of the valleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
talL havingthelr tops among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those 
of Barbary, being neeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as 
to eclipse the star of day. 

The great city which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty mountains, 
is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. It is built on a sandt 
and un^tefnl soil, which few take the trouble to cultivato. The lengto 
cf the city is many days' journey, and it is otherwise of a tiiesome extent 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men wlo are killing one another 
vhereas, when we pass through Romance, wIj ch forms the suburbs of 
12 
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Epic, aad ^ vch is lazger than the city itself, we meeiiritfa groaps d hivps 
people, wbc nre hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Mountains or 
rragedj axe also in the prot tnce of Upper Poetry. They are venr steep, 
mth dan^rons precipices: and, in consequence, many of its people boilo 
their habitations at the bottom of the hills, and imagine themselves lujzb 
enough. There have been found on these mountains some very beautiral 
ruins of ancient cities; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they bow never build nearly so high as 
^hev seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very simUar 
to the swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if they had sprung from the dung 
hill, and all the inhabitants are buffoons from tineir biith. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its tradis with this place nas much degraded the manners of 
Its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 
tween Hish and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense. There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few ootta^ scattered at a distance from one another. The iii^ 
terior or the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very rugged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are seldom any 
;uide9 to be found, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to l>e very Mjreeable. and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is the Province of False 
rhoudbts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thing seems enchant- 
ing. But its greatest inconvenience is, that the ground is not solid ; the 
foot is always shiking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the CapitaL Here the people do nothing but complain; but it is said that 
they find a pleasure in tneir complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray them.' 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the River Rhyme 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Reverie. The tops of 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the- whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
nrhy. There are lar^ platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At tke end of these terraces ore the 
Caverns of Deep Reverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being bj much enwrapt in then: meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by tnoee who haw 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thoughts; and these 
gentlemen ridicule, equally, those who try to scale the Pomts of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
DC in the right, if thev could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they faU almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinajge. 
Scarcely have th3y entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly haa. they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, wno never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and tl.eif 
tlioughta ure never at variance with sound judgrcent. 
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Besides th3 Biver Rhyme, which I haTe described as issuiiig from the Ibol 
Df the moontaios, there is another called the River of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they have a very 
different course, they could not be made to communicate, except by canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of commimicatioo 
could not be formed at all places, because there is onl^ one part of the 
River Rhyme which is in the neighborhood of the River Bfeason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and Ballad, could 
have no commeroe with the Reason, whatever pains might be taken foi 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessanr that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the map ; and that 
It is almost an imknown countnr. The Rhyme is a large river, whose 
course is crooked and unequal, ana, on account of. its numerous falls, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On the contranr, the Reason is very 
straight and regular, but it does not carry vessels of every burthen. 

There is, in ue Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the rorest of Bombast. The trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreamms that we have gone astray. It is full of ira 
perceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. The Reason is lost 
in this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremel^rpoor, and are obhged to Riean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the north, 
andjconsequentlv, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram and Acrostic, with several others of a similar description 
Finally, in that sea which Dounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with lutter waves. The salt from the water is ver}* 
strong and dark colored. The greater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that thenr sourees are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Arehipelago of Trifles. The French term 
it L*Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
tliose islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
tliose of the ^gean Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
an^ the Impromptu. No lands can bo lighter than those islands, for they 
Scat upon ud waters. 

Example Bd. 

A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being pleased with the beau^ 
1^ its person and the glory of its wings, made an oner of perpetual friend 
ship. 

I cannot think of it, was the reply, as you onco spumed me, and called 
die a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the hi{;hest 
respect for such beautiful creatures as you. Perhaps you do now, saic the 
other ; but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let mc give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day bcconje 
fcai suneriors. 

Mcercises. 
What subject can be illustrated by an allegory with the following hltiti 
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AMb^-A hill with moltitiiles ascending. 

The temptations assailing those who are endeavoring to ascend tt 
The temple on the top of the hilL 
The failnre of many who attempt to reach it 
The labors of those who do finally sneceed — tlieir success aid haf 
piness. 

What subject, by an allegoiy with the following 1 

Aids. — A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of various kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port 

The various objects of their several pursuits on the voyage. 

The straight and direct course kept bv one single vessel 

The wreck or captnre, or distress of the other vessels. 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct course. 

What subject by an allegory with the following 1 

Aid:. — A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, and the modes it. which it wai 
obtained. 



XLIV. 
APOLOGUE AND FABLE. 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, irom wliich a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, but another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or fable, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake of the moral If there be no moral, there is no fable « 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
" The Prodigal Son," « The Sower," " The Ten Virgins." 

* The -word faMe is used here in a confiued sense, for, eeRerally speaking 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few modem fables that an 
sufficiency concise. Those of Gay often lengthen into tales, or lose 1* 
•elves la allegory. 
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An apolcme differs from, a parable in this : the parable is di-aw t from 
events which pass among mankind, and is therefore supported by proba- 
bilit]r ; an apologae may be founded on supposed actions of brutes, of 
inanimate tilings, and therefore does not require to be supported hy 
probability. JE^p's ** Fables " are good examples of apologues. 

JSxan^le, 

APOLOGUE. 

Sidlir addressed Neptune praymg to bo rcjouficd to Italy: "Ton ait 
foolish/* answered the god, ** if you do not know how much better it Is to 
be a small head, than a great foot*' * 

Example. 

FABLE. 

ITie BeUy and the Mmben, 

In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the body eujoyed 
the faculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own. 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
erant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
He should lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spenmng and squandering 
away upon his ungodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in shorty 
thev were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shirt for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that they 
would not lift up a Finger to keep him from starving ; and . the Mouth 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for" him as long as he lived; "and," said the Teeth, "may we bo 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of the 
other parts, as they did to his. 

Application^ or Moral. 

This fable was related by Menenius Agrippa to the Romans, when 
they revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if the branches and members of a community refuse the 
^vemment that aid which its necessities requhre, the whole must per^ 
ish together. Every man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a conditiod 



* Italy, in its shape, resembles a iwt. The point in this apolosne oon 
luts in the allusion tc the form of the country. 

12* 
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10 defend and secure him in it The fable will apply with eqnal force 
to the mnnnnrs of the poor against the rich. If there were no ridi to 
oonsame the products of the labors of the poor, none by whom pabU« 
eharity might ** keep her channels full,'* the poor would derive bat little 
Arnit rooil their labor. 



XLV. 
RIDDLE, OR :iSNIGMA 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speech, or sajing, in 
a kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
verse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

Example. 

T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when 'tis riven asunder 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
*T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be foond. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 
T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate fiower. 
Or breathe on it sofUy, — it dies in an hour. * 

* The \hin|i( dos bribed or hidden in this enigma, and which is piocotad 
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'JomfMiriaoiis, proyerbial speeches, parables, and fables, may be easily 
«oaverted the one into the other. Thus, " The miser is like mc dog iu 
the manger, who would neither eat Uie hay himself, nor suffer the hun- 
gry ox to cat it" This comparison may be converted into a fable as 
follows : ** A dog was lying upon a manger full of hay. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay; but the envious, ill- 
natm^ cur, getting up and snarling at Mm, would not suffer him to 
touch it Upon which, the ox in the bitterness of hitf heart, exclaimed, 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neither eat the 
hay thyseU, nor suffer others who are hungry to do it*' A proverb may 
be exlncted from this &ble: ''The envious man distresses himself in 
the oonsideradon of the prosperity of others." 



XLVL 
CHARADE.* 

A cbarade is a syllabic enigma ; that is, an enigma, the 
subject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 



to be guessed, is the letter H. The letter M is concealed in the followioc 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 
" Ego sum principium mnndi et flnlB seculorum ; 
Ego sum trinuB et unus, et tamen non sum Deus.'* 
The letter E is thus enigmatically described : 
" The boelnning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end. 
And the end of every place." 
Xbe celebrated riddle of the Sphinx, in classic story, was this : '* What 
«nimal wfdks oa four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening?" 

The answer is Man, who, in infancy or the morning of life, walks or 
creeps on Lis hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

» Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and &e "low conundrum." [See Catachresis.] They are mere 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The Rebus approaches, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words oy things It is an enig 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and literally simifies, 6p 
things. Thus a gallant in love with a woman named Rose Hill, painted 
on the border of his gown a rose, a hill, an eye^ Oupid or Love, ana a welf, 
which leads * Ease UUl T love well," On a monumental tablet in th?i 
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discovery from an enigmatical description of its several Ry\ 
lables, taken separately, as so many individual words, an« 
afterwards combined. A charade may be in prose or verse. 

vicinity, erected for a family of the name of Vassolf there is the renreaen- 
tatiou of a vase or cup (in Latin, vas)^ and the sun (in Latin, sol), thui 
forming; the name *' Vassol.^^ This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph 
ics of the ancient Egyptians. 

The Paronomasia, or Pun, is a verbal allusion in consequence of words 
of similar sound, or of the same orthography, having different meanings; 
0/ it Ib an expression in which two different applications of a word present 
an odd or lu(ucrous idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit. 
Thus, man having a tall wife named &speriencs observed that ** He had 
by Um^ eacperUnce proved the blessings of a married life." Another hav- 
ing uncertaken to make a pnn upon any given subject, when it was pro 
posed tnat he should make one oh the King, replied, that " the King is not 
a stUyea. That Majesty, if stripped of its externals, would remain a Jest." 
Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear among collections of 
Epigrams. (See Ingram,) For example, 

" I cannot move," yon clamorous beggar cries, 
" Nor sit, nor stand j " if he says tnie,\e lies. 



Again: 



When dressed for the evening, the girls now-ardays 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is an evetdng dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play ipon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : W^en is a ship not a ship ? Answer, When it is a^ground, 
or when it is a-Jioat, When is a door not a door ? Answer, When it is 
o^ar. What part of an animal is his elegy ? Answer, His LEG. If 
you were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a way, 
how would you get down ?. Answer, By the stairs. . If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Aiiswer, To the place 
where they retail bad spirits. • If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer, That beat '« all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of those to whom they are proposed, can be considered in -410 other light 
than as ludignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated jests snd jokes. It would be futile to attempt specimens of 
either of these kinds ofpleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their j^neral character. It may be sufficient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; the joke is practised with tiie person, 
or on the person. One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculous, 
oy jesting about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attempts to ex 
cite good humor in others, or indulge it in one's self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom narmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth 
ing is more easy to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
lest upon a serious or sacred subject. " Ne lude cum sacris," is a niaxia 
which cannot be too .strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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Examples* 

Mjjlrstj if you do, will increafle, 

Mj second will keep 70a from beaveiii 

Mj wholsj such is human caprice, 

Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer, aeMce. 

What is that which God never sees, kings see bat seldom, 
rid which we see every day ? 
Answer, an equal 



XLVn. 

HYPERBOLE. 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall be taken laterally. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

Example Ist 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field, 
That rocked her ancient mountabs. 

Example 2d. 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot. 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my teank 
And quench its fiery indignation. 
Even in the matter of nune izmocence. 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Example Sd 

1 found her on the floor 
En all the storm of grief, yet beautiful. 



/ 
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Pouring out tears at Fuch a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, they might have dro^med 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin,* 

Example 4th. 

There has not been a sound to-day, 

To break the calm of nature, 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Example 5th. 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, tbr 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose thai 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [*Sif. JohrCs Gospel, last verse.^ 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LaUa Rookhy has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Rookh : 

*' Yet, ono relief this glance of former years 
Brought,' mingled with its pain, tears, floods of t^ars, 
Lono; frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hiUs, 
And gashing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Throagh valleys where their flow had long been lost" 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as well as sparingly 
used i for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited, else it 
degenerates into BqmhasL It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom, consistent with the cold 
canons of criticism. — [^See BootJCs Principles^ p. 138-] 

* The reverse of Hrperbole or Exaggeration, is Liptotes or Dimioution. 
which is a figure by woich, in seeming to lessen, we increase the force or 
the expression. Thus, when we say, " The man is no fool," we are under 
stood to assert that he is wise. '*I onnnot praise such oondnot,*' meoDi 
that I despise it 
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xLvm. 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is the turning off from the regukr coiirue of 
ihe subject, to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
ary, living or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally used to address living objects that arc absent 
—or dead objects with which we were familiar while they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust the essence of personification, 
and call np and address the inanimate objects of nature. 

Apostrophes addressed to the inuwination are frequently extended to a 
cronsiderable length; while those ado-essed to the passions must be short 
to correspond witli the frame of the mind in which they are made. 

Example I si 

APOSTROPHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thou piece of bleeding eartli, 
That I am meek and gentle with thy bntchera I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2d, 

APOSTBOPHE OP IMAGINATION.* 

O thoa Parnassus I whom I pow survey, 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye. 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay. 

But soaring, snow-dad, through thy native sky 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty I 
What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by. 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
n jn^ from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave hei 

wing. 

♦ This Apostrophe is the prodnction of Lord Byron, who ha^ also prcsentea 
anotiter splendid example of the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean 
Oar own Percival, in his Apostrophe tc the Snn, affords anotlier exam^e, 
which would do honor to the literature of any age or nation. 
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It may 6e remarked, that apostrophe is, on the whole, a fi^iire too pat* 
lionate to gain much admittance into any specieB of oompositioii, exoepi 
poetiy and oratory. 



XI.IX. 
INTERROGATION. 

The unfigured and literal use of interrogation is to ask a 
question ; but when men are strongly moved, thej naturally 
put into the form of a question whatever they would affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gives Ufe and spirit to discourse. It may be nsed to rooms 
and waken the hearers — sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote pUuntive passion. Cicero nses it with great 
effect in his oration against Cataline, which he thus commences : 

" Jiow long Cataline wiU yon abuse onr patience? Do you not per- 
eeiT«> that your designs are disooyerod ? " &c. 

Example. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Csn honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the duU, cold ear of deaUi ? 



L. 

REPETITION. 

fiepetition seizes some empbatical word, or phrasG, and, to 
oiark its importance, makes it recur frequently in the same 

*■ The book of Job abounds in beaatiful instances of this figure. 
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sentence. It is significant of contrast and energ7. It also 
marks passion, which wishes to dwell on the object by which 
it is excited. 

Example 1st. 

** Weep not, oh Love I " she cries, " to see me bleed— 
ITiee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace conmiiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; — jet thee' to leave is death, is death indeed 

Example 2d. 

B7 foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned. 

Example 3cL 

He sung Darius, great and good^ 
By too severe a fate. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his blood. 



LL 



EXCLAMATION. 

ISMiamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mlndi 
Rich as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

Example 1st 

Oh Liberty I oh sound once delightful to every Boman ear 
Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

13 
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Examyph 2d. 

Oh time ! time ! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thj mar 
derer to the heart ! How art thou fied forever 1 A month 
Oh fi>r a single week ! I ask not for jears ! though an ag€ 
were too livSd for the much I have to i> I 



LH. 

VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper only in aaimated 
and warm compositions, is produced, when, instead of relating 
something that i» past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight 

In tragedy, vision is the language of the most violent passir^ri which 
conjnres up spectres, and approaches to insanity. 

Example 1st. 

, Cicero, in his fonrth oration against Cataline, pictures to his mind th« 
lonsummation of the conspiracy, as follows :] 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
confiagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, whila 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

Example 2d. 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more 1 Macbeth doth murder sleep. 

Example 3d. 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bone 3 are marrowles»« 
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Thj blood is cold ; thou hast np speculation 
In those eyes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow : unreal mockerj, hence ! 



Lin. 

CLIMAX. 

Climax consists in an artful exaggeration of all the drcuni' 
stances of some object or action, which we wiih to place in a 
Rtroiig light. It operates by a gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
])itch. 

A speaker makes an assertion which he feels is not strong enough for 
his thought ; — he adds another, and another, until he reaches that point 
which his mind contemphites to be sufficiently cxpressiye j and then th« 
rJimajL (or climbing) ends. 

Example IsL 

Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 
He bujs, he sells, he steals, he kills for gold. 

Exanvple 2d, 

[The following is part of an address, in the case of a woman who was 
ar,cu8ed of murdering nor own child.] 

Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of her enemjjr ; even 
these criminals would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 
But, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse; what punishment would not the mother have 
demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable ; in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated against onci 
whose age called for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affection 
and whose innocence deserved the highest favor 1 * 

♦ Such regular Climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, y^ 
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Example Sd. 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous polanM. 
Tb3 solemn temple, the gre.*!! globe itself^ 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve^ 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaye not a wreck behind. 

Example Atfu 

When we have practised good actions awhile they become easy; sod 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when thej 
please ns, we do them frequently j and by frequency of acts they grow 
into a habit 

Example 5th. 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, vircae ; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, 
patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 

Example 6th, 

It is a crime to put a Koman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; what name, 
then, BhS^X I give to the act of crucifying him 1 

at the same time have- the appearance of art and study; and, tfaerefor«\ 
though they may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 
Climax and Antithesis ara sometimes united, as in the following 

Example, 

Pride still is anning at the ])lest abodes. 
Men would be angels, angels wonld be gods ; 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is nearly related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. 
I'he purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
■soending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object. . This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
tffords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratification 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centra 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed prrsent^ i 
grander and mcro extensive nrospect. 
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LIV. 

ANTICLIMAX 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti^ 
ctimax. It is the opposite of climax, and is found principalli 
in ludicrous compositions. 

Mxamples, 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the gi'eat god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure hy which some word or phrase tn a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentally, another similar or 
analogous suhject. 

Allusions, though difTerent in form from comparisons, are of the same 
nature, and their introduction depends on similar principles. Like com- 
parisons, they are illustrative, and give us pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thought or expression. In 
making allusions, care should always be taken, that what is alluded to 
ahonld be generally known.* 

Examples. 

1. You cannot be to them "Vich Ian Vohr," and these 



* The student who would see this figure beautifully illustrated, is r* 
ferred to Newman's Bhetoric. 
13* 
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three magic words are the only " open sesame " to their feel, 
ings and sympathies. 

rRere the words " open sesame " recfill to mind the charm by which th€ 
•-obbers' dongeon, in tne Arabian tale,* was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make it their shilhoUth to 1^ able to tell the precise moment 
when the heart was converted to God. f 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no clue 
l»y which I could effect my escape. } 

[Exercises may readily be framed by the student who attentively ceo 
aiders the close remblance of this figure to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVL 
IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, " Admirable 
grammarian! " 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper subjects of iroinr are vices and follies of all kinds ; and this 
mode of exposing them is onen more effectual than seiious reasoning. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, ai 
will be seen by the following: 

Example \st. 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur 

« The Forty Thieves. 

t See the fiook of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Ariadne, in Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. In the 
nse of this figure f Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
«llu8ion is made, ihould be readily parcel ved, and that it recompense, by its 
teautv or its utility the digression necessarily made in introdncing it 
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suiDg, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepetb, and 
must be awakened. 
Sec 1 Kings, chapter xviii., verse 27. 

Example 2<L 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are the people, 
and wisdom shall die with you. 

Example of Sarcasm. 

ixi Ihc n^KDle of common sense, why should the Duke of 
licdford chink that none but of the House of Russell are en- 
citled to the favor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistaken : all virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit add reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the' origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to tho influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to Iks doubted, that several of his 
tbrefathers, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtue* 



LVin. 
ATiTJTERATION. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begtu 
iving of two or more words immediately succeeding each other 
or at abort intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the f and ^ 
Mn the following line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 
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And the./ in the following: Love laughs at locksmiths. 

The return of such sonnds, if not too frequent, is aCTeeable to the eaf 
becanse the succeeding impression is made with less effort than that wliicl 
orecedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhjme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the othei 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a foather 

Flock together. 

Fast bind; 

Fast find. 

The following are remarkable instances of alliteralioii: 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by butchers, but by oishops bred. 
How high his honor holds his haughty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelujahs rose I 

Let lords and ladies laugh and sing 
As loudly and as light ; 
We beggeun, too, can dance and fling 
Dull care a distant flight 

Approach, thou, like the rugged Russian bear, 
Tne anned rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &o 

Bound rugged rocks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &c 

These instances are not presented as models for imitation, but rather tm 
exempliflcations of the meaning of the term alliteration. It will be suffi^ 
cient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre- 
pute ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrifice sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparing* 
1^ used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Karnes, m 
his " Elements of Criticism," says : ** Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the wordf 
that express these iaeas, were it even so slight as where both begin with the 
tame Utter, Thus : ' The peacock, in all nis pride, does not display half 
the color that appears m the garments of a British lady when she is dressed 
either for a ball, or a birth-day,'' — Spectator, No. 265. Again : * H»d not mj 
ioeof a steward run away as he did, without makinguphis accoonta,] 
had still been immersed in sin and seacoaL* — Bid, No. d30. 
"* My life's companion, and my bosom friend. 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.* ** ^ 

TlM fttliowing to presented as a literary carioeity : 

ALTHABETICAL ALLITERATION. 

THX mUVKEB mLL MOKUXBKT CELKBKATIOa 

Anierlcanii arrayed and armed atteud ; 
Reside battalious bold. brii:ht beaatio^ "tend- 
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Exercises. 

The student mav change the terms in thefiT/nnng expressions^ «; a» to /vrv* 
tent instances of cUlitemtion. A word of similar meaning may, in each pkram 
Of seHtewXj be substituted^ so as to exemplify thejigure. 

The royal lion. 

The songs of love. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One oelief, one fame, one destiny shall attend both. 

The flowing lays. 

How the brilliant lake shines. 

His prond head shall bow. 

The deceitful tiger. 

The heedful cat 

He forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In sacred hallelujahs listened to. 

Let noblemen and high-bom ladies laugh and sing 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The falling towers with curling ivy bound. 

Vet would the village commend my wondrous power. 
And the blithe grandsire skilled in gestic lore 
^as frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



Lvni. 

PARAPHRASE OR EXPLANATION. 

A paraphrase is an explanation of some maxim or pasaagit 
in a book in a more clear and ample manner than is ex 

ChlBfii, clen(y, cUUcna eohglonieMle,-- 

I>ct«9tlng deanotB, — during deeiljt tlv^tate. 

E^cheveemblHEoned euslgnfl en la rtal i> , — 

HouriaMng fmiii tAt^ — fill fructlom'^ Haine. 

ti II urdLa RT»?e tl n gr i-niards erawn ^roy » — pu (»t fm^^UHf iMft 

]Ui^tii-niiiic^(!d heroi'3^ hither, homi^waru, hasti;; 

I n j^cTi uo UR J unl o ra j oln In j u bJ lee , 

Kith kenning kin, — kind knowlii(r klTiiJrea*C7, 

Lii, lcTi((tU(!nii!a hiii!S \ri\d Uhbrly isefje love^ 

IMlxeil niAsacB nianvIiiiUod, ItQaumtntiear^ idotv. 

>s'ota ngtjM iiavlua near; — aid mnH nfttlun \ 

Oft, ourD|:tprc8»(m oVeWWeU oM tkuiui ; 

I'FeflU[n];tlt|{mi)i nrlncflfl, prL&tliTC pa^rtut,-!, palurt, 

aueen^BftuiUTfii] questlTif; quotas, ^iji^nilAin^^ ftuitled 
abeUlOD nouMd, rgvoUSr^ rficT^>iiLrt!i roie, 
StODtaplrtta, aialtlng strvJo saitlkra, .stj-tivc 

Theie thrilling themes, to thoasands truly told, 
Usarpen' unjiut usages unfbld. 
tlctorioos rassals, rauntings vainly veiled. 
Where, whllslnce, Webster, warlike Warren, walML 

*Xcase 'xpletlves 'xtraoueer 'xpressed. 
Yielding Yankee ieoinan zost. 
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pressed in the words of tlie author. It is in fact a translation 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such explanations as will serve to render the . passage 
easily intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not so 
strictly followed as his sense. 

Maxims, proverbs,* and texts of Scripture often contain much mean 
ing in few words. To present them in a deai; light,. and to explain them 
in all their bearings, is the province of the preacher and the didactk 
writer; who thus calls in the paraphrase to their aid for the benefit of 
Qlastration. 

Example \st 

"iVc siUor vUra crepidam" 

" Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last." These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that, no man 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he i» 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d. 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, Stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool 
saying. Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer 
— It behoves us to take care of Jupiter. From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knaVe, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example Bd. 
A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-com.*' 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

Example 4dth, 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

* A proverb is a short sentence, expressing a well-known truth or com 
mon fact, ascertained hy experience or observation. A maxim is a principle 
l^enerallj received or admitted as true. It may here be remarked that 
proverbs, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 
I See Booth's Principlet^ p. 161.] It will be a useful exercise for the stadeut 
to attempt to convert 3xamples 3d and 4th below into a oomparison and t 
fabie. 
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|nu rerb implies that if you accustom your servants or other 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, they will 
think, at last, that they have acquired a right to it 



LIX. 

OUILINES m NARRATIVE 

A simple story is here related, with outlines of tlie same 
story in Afferent language, which the student may fill out sc 
as to present the same story, with all the circumstances. 

Examples. 

When the city of Troy was taken hj the Greeks, after the hrst inxy 
of plunder was orer, the conquerors, pitying the misfortunes of their cap- 
tives caused it to be proclaimed, that eyery free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing whidi he valued most : upton which .£neas, 
neglecting every thing else, only carried away with him his household gods. 
TS» Giedcs, ddi^htM with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
with him any 'ouier thing he had tiie greatest regard for; and imme- 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit, and was carrying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck with 
his filial duty, «ive him leave to take every thing that belonged to him ; 
declaring that!Natnre itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to the gods, and so great reverence to their 
pa/ents. 

The Oudine. 



The city of Troy thirst for plunder was ■■ 

made prodamation that every free-bom dtizen 

— — ^ prized the most ^neas disregarding 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased any other 

thing. — his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring everything that he 

Nature itself ungenerous ■ respect ' 

Slial regard ^ 

l^e outline Jilled out. 

The dty of Troy hamng been captured bif the tfreeks, when their thirst foi 
plunder was parUy saiiatiSd, commtseraUng the misfortunea of their captwee 
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fAiy made proclamation tkrov^hout \he unfortunaU cUv thoA even free bont 
eiikzen might select from the ruins any one iking which he prized the most 
JEneas, disregarding his houses^ his goods, and valucMe possessions, tobk onl§ 
his household goils. The Greeks pleased vrith his regard for the objects of 
his religious worship, gave him permission to add any other thing among Itit 
(x\s9essions to tiiese objects of his primary regard ; upon which he immediately 
took his aged and venerable father ttpon his shcu/ders, who, from the infinm 
ties of age, was unable to escape withmU assistance. WhUe the pious sou wa 
thus carrying his father from the nuns, the Greeks, admiring his disinterested 
JUjjl reverence fir his helpless parent, gave him permission to aid to what he had 
already taken, every thing that he oivned, declaring that Nature itself would 
Wit permit them to he ungenerous to one who had exhibited such respect to tA« 
dead cmd such filial rogardybr the being to whom he owed his exigence. 

Exercises. 



Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Justice of England in the reign 
of Henry 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignity were mosl 
nobly exhibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescue one of his 
servants, who was on trial before the Judge, presumed to intemipt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigne supported the character of his 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the prince to prison, 
to await the pleasure of Sie King his father. The King heard of Uio 
circumstance with becoming propriety, and thanked: G^. that he had 
given him a judge who knew how to administer justjce, and a son who 
i^uld obey it. 

Outline, 

One of the servants of was tried before and con- 
demned, notwithstanding all the interest — — ^ — > ' ■ by the King's 

son. The Prince of Wales was so incensed . Thejudge 

— — dignitv of his — — ordered and the prince 

insult he had offered of the laws quietly 

; gaoL The King his father -^ — . Happy is the 

King — '• courage to execute the laws • — - a son • 

rabmit 



A painter was desirons of drawing an elephant m an unusual atUtudr 
with his trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to .induce th* 
beast to show himself to more advanti^, engaged a person to stana 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The person, however, partly tu 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in his hand the fruit wlicb 
he pretended to give to the elephant; who, not liking the mockery, and 
«up])osing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
such a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketch 
md prevented him from proceeding in his work. 
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Outline, 

An artist — uncommon raised * — open -— — 

crocured and loss in order to make — — - adyan 

•ageous — ^ The foolish deceive amuse 

•— made" kept the fruit . The sagacious 

not relishing — — and believing collected '• — which 

he dischjvucd entirely spoiling and preventing — 



A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Poits- 
mouth, usually accompanied bv his dog, in the ferry-boat One day, it 
so happened, fliat the dog lost his master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmising that he had re-crossed the water for Gosport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. " What," exclaimed the shopman, " you have 
lost your master, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water." The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 



A resident at wherever he went attended ■ 

who with him. It chanced ■ 



missing and supposing returned speedily 

— — ^ and by ■ — that instinct . Have you lost — 

1 Well some money seizing : made 

and paying was conveyed . 



LX. 
CONNECTED NARRATIVE, FROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. . Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
Mgment, as well as the design of the writer. 
U 
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Exercises, 



iThe folio iriiig partionlan are preiented to be united in a oonneote^ 
fiarratiye. llie expressions may be changed, as it nu^y be necessarj to 
ircave the circumstances together in one continued narration.] « 

History furnishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the 14th of December, 1799 

He captured Lord Comwallis at Yorktown, in 1781. 

This event established the independence of the United S:atcs. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for e^ht years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the American army in 
1798. 

His abilities were first exercised by Dinwiddie in 1753. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Braddock in 1 755. 

After resigning the Presidency he retired to Mount Vernon, where h« 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bom in 1732, in the county of Purfax, in Virginia. 

He was descended from an English family, which emigrated from 
]lheshire about 1630. 

He received his education from a private tutor 

2. 

William Pcnn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
4vent 

^ He married again in about two years,' and employed himself in travel- 
4ne over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiai' doctrines of his sect 

In 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Bnshcomb, near T^r^ord, in Berks, July 30th, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly, benevolent and humane, and his labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a ledslator. 

He was bom in Ix>ndon in 1644. 

He yns expelled from College on account of his religions opinions. 

Hid religions opinions differed widely from those of the Established 
Church. 

The College was of the same religions sentiments witk the Established 
Church. 

His fother left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a provmce of North America 
then called New Netherlands; but now, from William Penn, callod 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national forms of war 
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tfkipwiih oUier students, who, like himself, had listened to the preaching 
of Thomas Loe, a ^naker of eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence at Rickmansworth, where he labored hard to ^Us8eminat<^ 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came oat to America for the first time, and laid oat the dty 
of Philadelphia, where he invited aettlers from fdl parts of Enffland, and 
held gut to them a greater d<>gree of religions liberty under nis consti 
intion than had ever before been enjoyed by any sect or people. 



LXI. 

NABRATION EXPANDED.* 

Example. 

At the battle of Philippi, Lucilius wishing to give his inti- 
mate friend Brutus an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to Ids friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
Ludlirs accepted the offer, and continued his faithful friend. 

Same story expanded. 

At thi battle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the route of his army, was 
m danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Ln- 
cilius gave him an opportunity to escape, calling out, " I am Brutus ! 
lead me to Anthony 1 " Being conducted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : *^I have employed this artifice," said he, "• that Brutus 
might not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. The gods will never 

girmit that fortune shall triumph so far over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
rutus ^11 always be found, aead or aUve, in a situation worthy of his 
courage.** Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him; ** you 
merit a greater recomnense tlmn it is in my power to bestow. I have been 
just now informed of Ihe'death of Brutus; and' as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I beg earnestly to be received in his place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Ludluis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



* The plan in nsrrative writing is simply the statement of erents in tlie 
order of their occurrence : and the expansion is the mention, with varjHug 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, or the difierent circumstancei 
connected with these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and i« 
flections 
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lo Anthony, and maintaining the same fidelity to him that he had doai 
to Brutus, adhered to him when he wa« abandoned by all the world. 

The $ame story still more expanded. 

After the second battle of Philippi between Aothony and Octavius, twc 
of the Roman triumTirs, and Brutus, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Borne, one Lucilius Lucinns, an intimate friend of 
Brutus, observing a bod^ of Thracian horse taking no notice of any other 
in their pursuit, but making directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his own. Accordingly, 
without acquainting Brutus with his design^ he halted till the Thracian" 
came up and surrendered him ; then he cried out, *' I am Brutus ! ** and 
begdng quarter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, pretending that 
he wared Octavius. The Thracians, overjoyed with their prey, and think 
ing themselves happy, immediately detacned some of their own body t« 
acquaint Anthony with their eood fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. Tlie 
report being spread in an instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringinff him dlive to Anthonv, both soldiers 
and officers flocked toother from all parts to see hun. Some pitied his 
misfortunes, others- accused him of a mcanne-^s unbecoming his former 
glory, for, suffering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven 
ture, being quite at a loss in v/hat manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat his illustrious captive ; but he was soon delivered, from his un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew tlie prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : " Bo assured, Anthony," said ho. 
'^ that no enemy eimer has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
ve Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! But let 
nim be discovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in 
flict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter." Anthony, 
wonderfully taken with the fidelity, virtue, and generosity of Luciliiis, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outraged at their disappoint 
mcnt, and addressed them thus: "I perceive, my fellow' soldiers, that you 
are concerned, and full of resentment for having been thus imposed upon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better than 
that you have sought for; you have been in search of an ene/y. and you 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should Aave treated 
Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive ; but of this I au cure, that il 



is better to' have, such a man as Lncilius our friend, than cur enemy.*' 
Havine thus spOken, he embraced Lucilius and commends 1 Lim to thf 
care of one of his friends. 

The gtmdad mmf nam expand the foQowing story or nanativi : 

8T0BT OF MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ran^iccd the extensive wddi 
about Ae Falls of Niagara. He was possessed of such superior persona] 
and mental qualities as are very seldom concentrated in the same person, 
generoos ana hnmane, as well as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe; 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, while he hastened to shed th€ 
blood of his enemies, he paused to drop the tcf r of sympathy wil> Atdxctcd 
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friends. By these shining qualifications he was endeai^d to those around 
Lun, cad was locked upon as a future ornamer/ and champion of hit 
tribe. : . .• 

From the ago in which he was ahle to bend a bow, he was ever em 
ployed, either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill rj 
the management of his canoe. His nation. was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and afiTorded frequent opportunities 
to display his valor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
a bcautinil female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
■nd for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taken 

Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by thu advcn 
tare; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for tlie 
nuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation tc 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas ! ho\v 
often are the feurest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful 1 A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return, when he yielded to a vice, th.-^t 
may be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely ol 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on snore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as the drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her afi^ection, and rapidly floating down the 
swift current towards, the great falls ! In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of hei* affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquillity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls and is seen no more.* 

T7ie student may now reverse the process of ea^ndinf;^ and present an 
abridgement ofthefoUovnng Horration^ 

Many are the tales that have been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
struggles of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now enjoying the blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. 



* Proudly, O children of freedom, 
'your banner float" ' 
he halo of glory. 



The stars of your banner float high ; 

Bright is the halo of glory, 
0*er the graves where your ancestors lie. 



Cherished may erery memorial be, 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might be firee.** 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, m my 
next composition,! should weave up a reminisoence of the Beyolution, and 

♦ This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some years age 
at one of the colleges in this State. 

t This narration is a school .exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. Ithas heen thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ- 
ings ; because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
vryii not be very difiicult for him^ after he has attained some ease in wiiticR, 
*rt »dopt as his motto the principle, " Exclsior** 

u* 
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requested hef fo write i sentiment to grace the commencement ; bat, whea 
ihe glanced a!; the simple incident I intended to relate^ she thought the mottc 
And the sketca were nOt very appropriate ; but, as I insisted on its appro- 
priateness to my brave Arthur's story ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
in my hand on which it was pencilled, (possession being nine points of th« 
law,) I was allowed to retain it or rather she was obbced to yidd to ray 
whim, an(L accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to the top of the paga 
en which I commence — 

A REVOLUTIONARY STOET. 

Near the axtremity of the beautiful peninsula on which Gharlestown 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the year 1775, whose time- 
worn walls were partially concealed, in t)ie warmer seasons, by luxuriant 
grape-vines, that, spreading over the latticed portico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered alonj^ the gable roof. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hedge composed of the briery bushes of the barberrv and black- 
berry, with here and there a sweetbner, covered with its aelicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wnich 
extended around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied b^ Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain Leslie being %vith the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
itationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up is 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiltd day 
drew near, its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a large 
apple-tree, where a voung and sweet-looking ^rl was sitting. As her 
mother approached, Anna Leslie dropped her knitting work ana held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was the reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
so expressive of love on her mother^s face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive tiie smile of afiection in return ; for he; 
child's dark blue eyes wore sightiess, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as thev looked in the lovely child's face, as 
some strain of music, some loved ana familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
tiiought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac 
corded .well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had been bom blmd, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
jf literature, or the works of art But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
oatient instruction had, durine the twelve years of ber life, somewhat sup 
plied the deflciency which her misfortune occasioned; and her brother 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's usn.!! 
affection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the interest- 
ng and unfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
ofner friends and tha sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in alow, clear voice, to her thougnts and f<Mlings, and, 
although she saw not her mother's smile, she heard the whispered words qI 
love, and returned her affectionate ^eting. 

Drawing her daughter's arm withm her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowlv 
lov/ards the house. The blushmg June roses were sending forth their ricn 
odor from the large bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
and Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daughtpr'* 
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hudi. An arcjand their little domain Icoked peacefViIIy, bnt Anna echoed 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of the dram and other sounds of war came 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in their bosoms sorrowful 
4iongnts of the situation of uieir country, and the welfare of the husband 
and father, whose life was so precious, yet in such peril. As they silently 
approached the house, Anna felt conscious that her mother was becoming 
aoeorbed in melancholy reverie, and, to divert her attention, proposed U' 
meet Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
beds and proceeded to the lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em 
ployed himself, in cultivating the vegetable garden ; for it was impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose, all who were able having joiced 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional assistance ol 
Rachel, their faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to cany a portion to supply his father^s table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refreshed himself bv a bath 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastenea to join 
thom, and to coomiunicate an account of an extensive depredation commit 
ted the preceding night in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his temper, 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
as he persisted in calling him, for he had traced the footsteps over his deli* 
cate lettuce beds and youn^ peas, till they terminated on the verge of the 
river. As his boyish miagination magnined his wrongs, Arthur's dark eye 
sparkled, his cheek flushed, and his red lip curled with scorn, and not till 
the sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that niffht, and at least ascertaining who the thiei was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, hignly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Mayflower, it was said, and 
the painted screeas placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar 
thur and Anna. The bright flowers in the old China vases, and the whice 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for the sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and coomienced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Rachel was somewhat a privileged being in the 
family, as she was a faitiiful and trustv domestic, and she often enlivened 
the cnildrcn at mefd times by her quaint expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, ftvsh strawberries, and bright water from their own cool 
and shaded well, that her lady could no longer preside, as fonnerly, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea-set^ that once aaorriBd the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the plainest cups and saucers without tea, and even the strawberriei 
must be eaten without cream, for the British foragers had stolen their laat 
eow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in the 
conversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said r&- 
spocting the injuries mflicted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. Leslie had retired from the room, did tiie eager boy continue to listen 
to Rachel's tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of th4 
glass door into the large hall, for she was perfectly acquaintea with ewry 
aook in her childhood's home, and could find her way without difficult^ 
Uirough every room of the house, she asconded the broad staircase wila 
largo wooden balustrades, at the head of ^iic hall, and entered her owi 
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chamber. Drawing the snowy curtain aside, Anna seated Lcrself on if 
window seat, for though she could not look out upon the moonlit seer ii 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze play over her face, and h( : U 
rusthng among the branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Anna 
9it there, and longer she would have lingered, indulging in those waking 
ireams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly endeared to 
those, who, Uke her, axe shut out from many of the bright realities of life, if 
the door communicating with her mother's apartment had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe. 
" Anna, mjr child, nine o'clock, and you sitting here, when the damp breeza 
f om the river is blowing directly in the window ? what imprudence !'* 
1 he window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in nannel, snd 
unly her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna nad retired, Mrs. Leslie withdrew to hei 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health and 
helplessness seemed to mcrease the love she felt for her. 

When the old clock in the corner of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, he took from 
his chest an old fowling-piece, and carefully examined it. Placing it on the 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of the 
7!ne, iboked out anxiously. Light clouds had been flying across the deep 
hlue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darkf>r and aarker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy. 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden and there 
watching for the thief, for the increasing darkness made it impossible to see 
trom the window ; but his hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintly 
neard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piece 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its silvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, and 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the branches as a gust passed by, and the sound of oars striking 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness. Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he could 
scarcely distinguish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
ne thought he perceived a tall form bending over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, he saw it was a large sunflower bowing its head in the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him ? No ; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his hands on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made in 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlander, 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to hia 
head, threatened him with instant death if he made the least resistance. 
I'he frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring b^r his fomoer 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in his belt ; bat 
the surprise and consternation which his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not beinjp; able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in Cront whether he should 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still thre!itened him with instant death, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
wlowirg closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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jot till he arrived at the camp in Cambridge, Tvhere he debyered bis }>ri8onei 
«ito his father*ii hands. Prondly Captain Lsslie gazed on his intrepid boy, 
And many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 
and soldiers. Nothing could exceed the anger and mortification which the 
Hignlander felt as he gazed in surprise on his youthful captor, and many 
were ttie oaths that fell from his hps. as he saw the scormul sneers and 
listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
■ passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with tlie 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur Leslie. Arthur did not lone remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his mouier and sister, 
snd lust as the sun began to ^Id "tree, shrub, and flower," Arthur witli 
one bound sprang over the thicket, shaking large pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descending the 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfully alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the breakfast table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the couraffc which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Bachel was delighted with her brave boy's conduct; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Leshe had removed to tlie 
city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
splendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation, then did Rachel recount to her wondering hearers the stcrv 
Df Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 



Lxn. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Description^ as defined by Webster, is " a representation of 
rames, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, bat by words ; and it 
must be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, such as the object described presents to the eve. Such a re- 
presentation may be called a faithful description. Faithral descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be less perfect des- 
criptions of a material thing, than a visible figure or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the partial- 
iars in which the object defined differs from other objects, but also those 
in which it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a description. 

Owing to peculiar associations in ihe mind, and the difference in the 
h<ii)its of perception and obser^'ation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. ITiis is particnlarly the 
tase with young writei-s. Some, from a njitnral slu;;gishncss of mind, 
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will perceiTO few particulars worthy of notice, where others, of tliflensai 
temperament, will find the sulject replete with interesting details, all 
worthy of regard.* 

A few suggestions will now be presented, which will prohahly lead thos« 
who may use this book to think, and to use their eyes to bume purpose^ 
when called upon to eive a written description of any sensible object 
These suggestions will oe followed by a list of details, some one or mors 
of which may always be noticed in a written description. 

It will be notioed, that the object in presenting such a L*st is only, as 
has already been said, to tuggett ideas, which the student himself is to mould 
as they may arise, and combine with what may spring spontaneously from 
his own mmd. 

To collect materials for a good description, there must be a devoted at 
tcntion to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of i social life. The 
mind wiU thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminative, acquiring 
sources of improvement whidi would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
comousness of expression will at the same time be secured. 

There are three great classes, under one of which all the varieties of 
description may be arranged. Under the first class are included aU those 
subjects which are imme£ately under personal notice ; which are actually 
present before our ej^es. In the second class may be arranged ail those 
which have been noticed, but have left only their pictures in the memory. 
The third class includes only those subjects which are purely imaginar}\ 
In the descriptions of all these classes, we object to be effected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance ; making those de 
tails the most prominent which would afflct the beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epithets t with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented in naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we arc describing a scene in a wood or 
forest j the following terms would appropriately describe the appearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, dre^, gloomy, overcast, mdistinct, 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c. 

Or a summer's ^oon ; the followmg terms will be found in most cases 
suitable:- Bright shining, dear, ludd, brilliant, dazzling, splendid, res- 
plendent, spaoJing, refp^ent, ardent, conspicuous, clear, placid, &c 

Or a storm, or a cataract ; ^e following terms will be found expressive . 
flarsh, discordant, roai:, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, damoroosy confused, terrific, tremendous, thundenn^, &c. 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, by the law of association, wiU suggest ideas ; such as, placid 
ralm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless,' lazy, nnrnfSed 



« See the " Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils," or page 8th. 
f See the article on ei;l1tbets. 
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bn^ed) silent, Toioeless, sleeping, breathless, transparent, clear, niavoless 
engolphed, onmeasored, beaatifal, mingled, crystal, golden, silvery, mag* 
nificent, breezeless, kindred, &c., &c., &c 

Acquaintance with the beaaties of nature, particularly with those of the 
earth and the sk^, and with the lights and shadows of life, m ust be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so re<]|uisite to embody and depicture the same with the glow 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who uim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to direct the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the circumstance, 
ihculd be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the group of par- 
ticniars, and be made fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which is culled truth to nature is effected \>j the skilful selection and ar- 
rangement of the circumstances, and constitutes the amptification of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
Che dcscjiption should be bold and striking, the enumeration of circum 
stances may be less full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



♦ Probably no writer has ever surpassed Sir Walter Scott in the beautv 
fidelity, and accuracy of his descriptions. The following extract, from Mr 
Morritt's " Memorandum," taken irom Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter, Vol. 
nL, page 30, exhibits his views, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit of the ^at novelist at Bokeby, Mr. Morritt says : " ] 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions; but I could not help being singularly struck with 
the lights which this visit threw on tliat characteristic of his compositions. 
The morning after ho arrived, he said. * You have often given me materials 
' for a romance: now I want a sood robber's cave, and an old church of the 
right sort* We rode out, ana he found what he wanted in the old slate 
quarries of BrignaL and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down even the peculiar Utile wild flowers and herbs that accidentally 
grew around and on uie side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
Demsil ; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daisies^ violets j and primroses would be as poetical as any of tht 
humbler plants he was examining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulous- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, *■ that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike ; and that whoever copied truly what was before kis 
eyesy would possess the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit appa 
rewUy an imagination as bouneUess as the range of. nature in the scenes hm 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted, to imagmation, would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favorite images, and ths 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that very monotony and 
barrenness which had al^rays haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
aiy but patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,' he said, * local namei 
aad peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much better in the f&ce.- 
hi fact, from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with tiie most beau 
tifiil sceneiy when he could not connect with it some local legend ; antf 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, ' Story ' 
God bless you ! I have none to tell j su>,* — he would laugh, and say, * Tliei 
{•^ us make one, — nothing so easy as. t» make a traditxn.' '* 
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Aid in the following lists of particulars, which are here intan^ 
duced as suggestive of ideas, which he himself is 'lo mould ai 
they maj arise, and combine with what may spring spoativ 
neously from his own mind. * 

A COUNTRT. 

Its principal water courses : 

lU chains of mountains : 

The nature of Uie hills, whether more or less rugged } the nature of Ui« 
viorasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rivers ; the nature of their fords, sloices, 
and piers ; the state of the bridges, and their position . of the roads, and 
il.e necessary repairs; the reasons for preferring one i-oad to another, 
nhich would lead to the same object, such as the case of procurin^^ subsist 
«ice, of travelling in securitv — the lateral communications opening from 
iLe great or main roads — the population of the villages, occupations oi* 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chief commerce of the 
iaiabitants, their industry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
cointry, quantity and kind — the liquors, vinous or spirituous, with their 
effacts on the inhabitants. 

Op Kiyers : Their dunection — their course — the nature of theu- beds , 
their breadth — their floods and times of drought ; their meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their banks ; the breadth 
of thebr valleys — the hills and ridges which skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the i^ey of the stream — the distance between them , 
cf what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c. — the 
qviality of the hed^, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich land they are 
'hick, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &c 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the ground through 
<f hich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of turning thcii 
courses j their locks —the mode of destro3ring and of protecting them — 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by meani 
of the water dammed up for their supply. When sand is of the ordinary 



* These lists of particulars are taken, with slirfit alterations necessary to 
%dapt them to the purposes of this work, from *'LaUemand*s Artillery Ser- 
vice," article " Reconnoiteringy They were origmal in a work entitled 
** ViUde memoire & f usage des offioiers tfartUlerie de Fra/nct^'* par U Generai 
Oassendi. 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupUs, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upon ^^ the art of 
t$«ing^^ or using his eyes aright. This dialogue, calculated as it is to 
Rwaksn attention, and to fix habits of observation, is particularlv reccm 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve his mind 
from the lahor^ of composition. ■ Habits of observation, attended with care- 
All analysis, not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also direct 
kin a judicious selection cf those which are allbrdcd by ussociaton. 
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eolor, the roads are geneiallj good ; bnt if the sand be black, or mixed 
nith small white grains, the roads are impassable in winter, and often in 
time of rain. 

CuMATB. The physical causes which may affect health — the quality 
of the air, cold, hot, wet, or dry; seasons — whether inclement, and how 
long so — the means of protection from their effects — the customs of Ae 
inhabitants in this respect. 

Coasts. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hillr;, 
oov2red with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
uncovered, and proper for landing ; the bays wmch form roadsteads and 
harbors — the {mints and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may serve as ad- 
vanced works to form barriers agtunst the attempts of an enemv,' the 
gulfs, the bays, ihe roads, the ports — the nature of the winds required to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature and advantages of which may be 
pointed out — the time of tide most favorable for entering the ports, &c 
— the dangers to be met — the obstacles to be surmounted— tiie actual 
^tate of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the guard-houses, 
and the artillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying ^emselves on the 
coasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account may be given 
of this iniluence, &c. 

FokESTS AND Woods. Their situation — their extent} the kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber— ^ 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly , 
from whence do the roads come, and whither do they lead — their quality 

— the nature of the ground around them — are they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, hills, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c., near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of Sie wood or forest; the roads wliich intersect them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

IIouSES. Their situations— style of architecture — the ground which 
they occupy — the mode in which they are built — the materials of which 
they are composed — ^e color given them by nature or art— are they 
old or new —the indications of age— moss-grown, ivy-hung, black with 
time — appendages connected with ancient customs — their associations 

— the improvements of modem art — additional conveniences, &c. 

Level Country. Its hedges, ditches, villages, buildings, brooka. 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bridges, &c. * 

Mountains. Then: position— their slopes in front and rear— th 
means of reaching their summits — the nature of the ground — its form 
I thsy covert with wood or with bare rocks — their height — their 



* II sandy countries, and those filled with brushwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry io 
summer. In the winter they are impflssable, ard are to be mistrusted, eves 
m snmm'^r, after long mitis. 
15 
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fertility — pastures, fodder, vegetation, dwellings, towns, nUitges, ctiflef 
workshops, roads, paths, &c. 

Ki YER8. Do they branch off, or continue in one undivii cd stream * — 
where do they rise— whither do they flow — what is the nature of tlu 
country through which they flow — the quality of the water — dear, spark 
ling, transparent, thick, muddy, turbid — ruffled with eddies and countei 
currents — with or without falls — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — cole 
or warm — safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved bj 
tha water — the canals running from or into it — the streams, brooks 
rivulets, or oUier rivers that supply it, &c. 

Villages. Their situation — the number of fires or chimneys in oper 
ation — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality of the produce - 
the occupation of the inhabitants — their markets — ^thc neighborhood whicL 
frequents them — ^the beasts of burden, the flocks, the beeves and poultry 
they possess — the architecture, or style in which the buildings, houses, 
barns, and sheep-cotes are built — the position of the church and burying 
ground — the blacksmith's shop — whether surrounded by^ walls, by 
bushes, by ditdies, or palisades — the water and wind mills, t 

* Bivers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas, 
riie rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their cnannols a' 
every flood. 

t In the description of natural scenery, it will be well for tne strident U 
oall to memory those beautiful lines of Cowper . 

" Nor rural sights alone, but rttral so-aiids 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wo^ 
Of ancient erowth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind. 
Unnumbered branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
OidisUmt floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighhoturingjinmtain ; or of riUs, that slip 
Through the cleu rock, and chiming as they faU 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted (^"ass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But amknated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand war&lers cheer the day, and ons 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notai 
Nice fin^red art must emulate in vam ; 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud : 
The^oy, tkepye, and e'en the boding owl. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigna, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 
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Hie partictilai« which have now been mentioned as suggcatiye of ideai^ 
frill nndoubtedlj aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
in his endeavors to make verixU pictures of the beauties of nature. Thfl 
nature and varietr of such particulars must necessarily be dependent on 
fch^ character of the object to be described. 

If an individaal sensible object is to be described^ the quc"« 
tions which naturally arise, and which should most of them br 
answered in the description, are as follows : 

Where is it ? 
Who made it? 
What is it made of 1 
Is it old or new ? 
What was it made for 1 

How is it adapted for the purposes for which it was made ? 
Is it beneficial or prejudicial to the comfort and convenience of man 
kind? 
Are its effects universal or particular ? 
Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions, form, and color ? 
Does it produce, or is it connected with any sounds ? 
How is It constructed % 
How does it strike the eye ? 
What are its resemblances or its differences ? 
How does it appear from different positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 
what others would naturally arise in the mind of any one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
«ubject of his description, and endeavor fully to answer every 
such question in his written exercise. 

In die description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which the des« 
cription should be a full reply. 

What is the personal appearance, complexion, stature ^gnre, &c 
bands, arms, limbs, eyes, &c. ? 

What feature is most prominently conspicuous ? 

The expression of the countenance ? 

Is the individual remarkable for manly beauty ; or illy made, awkward 
aud ungraceful? 

What is the appearance of his chest, shoulders ] length of his limba^ 
style of his dress? 

What are his habits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attair. 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character-*- his intellectual ; who an his associates 
rhat influence have they wrought upon him ? 

For what virtues or vices is he particularly noted ' 
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In the (lescriptiDns of persons of the other sex, sacli quc» 
dons moy be a little varied, and answered as in the following 
examples: 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS. 
Example Ist. 

DESCRIPTION OF MABT QUEEN OF SCOTTS. 

The tarbulence of the times, the rancor of part^ rage, and the medium 
of prejudice or partiality, through which every object in those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to form a just opinion of the character of Mary 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which distinguished her 
as a wonum, are admitted by all parties ; respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. Her stature rose to the majestic, her form was ele- 
gant and her hands and arms distinguished for their dehcacy and beauty. 
Her hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she frequently 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, and of various colors. Uer ejes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with equal nace. She possessed a taste for music; she pla^^ed 
upon the lute withskm, and sung melodiously. Towards the conclusion 
of her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confinement and bad ac- 
commodation brought upon her a rheumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
^legance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
loved flattery, and beneld the effects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
hod^ acxjuired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intriguing court of France, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep 
tions, some imprudence in the sufferer ; the misfortunes of Mary, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure of human calami- 
ties, and even render the distresses of fiction comparatively faipt. The 
ncissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for the 
tragic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history without pity and scirow. * 



* All writers agree in representing Mary of Scotland as distinguished for 
personal beauty. But on no subject, perhaps, do mankind differ so much 
■8 in their ideas of female beauty; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Providence that they should thus differ. Women in the Hottentot country 
Are considered beauufiil in proportion to the size of their ears, the flatness 
of theur noses and the projection of their lips. In Otahelte corpulency is 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in China, small feet, cramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered ah indin)en8able requisite tor beauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of female beauty, says : " A womnn 
vf any height, from the petite almost to the gigantic, may be perfectly beau 
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Example 2d, 

. BERNAKD DE ROHAN. 

1 nfll attempt to paint him, to the eye of the reader, as 1 have myBell 
'^ him, represented by the hand of an unkno\vn artist, in ontofthi 

tjftd ; and of any complexion, from the darkest brunette to the fairest lily. 
The medium height is generally preferred ; but the complexion ib a mattei 
that entirely depends on individual taste — the same person^ too, would be 
likely to waver m choice between the darkly beautiful maidens of Spain 
and the seraphically fair daughters of Cu*cassia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of complexion, from the Spanish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitude, from the petite Cleopatra to that of the towering Rox 
ana, matters but little ; there are many thmgs arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beauty in woman." " I shall describe," he continues, " a beautiful woman 
taking her at the medium altitude, which is generally preferred." 

As such a description ma^ be interesting to many who have not access 
to the original work, and as it cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
ume has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present it 

** Her height is five feet five mches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and strongly defined; her eyes are large, rather laneuishine than 
briffht, and of either of the usual colors ; for the grey eyes of jiary of Scot 
land were not less captivating than the raven orbs of the Queen of Sheba; 
her eye lashes are dark and long ; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is, an aquiline curtailed of its severity ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal full and pouting ; her chin is very shghtly developed ; her ears are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her complexion 
varies with the emotions of her mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her leatures are exactly regular, though made to appear otherwise by 
the ever-varying expression of her lips and eyes, and the fluctuations of the 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneatn the transparent surface of her skin , 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently-proud 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pure as alabaster; the fall from her neck to her shoulders is sradual (like 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so clear that the blue veins are 
visible; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards; 
her waist is small, but not too taper ; her arms are rounded ; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather lone and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure a good arch to the foot, whicn adds grace in walking, and ner 
feet are as small as they can possibly be without subjecting vnem to the 
character of diminutive." 

To this description the same author adds, that there are ** three species 
of female beauty, of which lUi the rest are varieties." 

No. 1. Face round, eyes soft azure ; neck rather short ; shoulders mod- 
erately b -3ad and gently rounded; limbs and arms tapering and delicate; 
hands aud feet small ; complexion, rose struggling with lily ; hair luxuri 
ant. flaxen or auburn ; eyes olue, and whole figure soft and easy. 

iVb. 2. Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and deli 
««te without being angular; limbs and arms rather long and taper! ni:; feet 
15* 
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palaces on the banks of the Brenta. He was in pnerson about ihe middle 
height, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more thao 
twenty-three years of age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
dark nair curling around it ; his features were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of which was large and full, and Uie latter strongly 
marked. The month was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to the whole countenance a 
look of playful gaiety ; but, when shut, there was an expression of much 
thouehtrulness, approaching ^haps to sternness, about it, whidi the 
iounded and somewhat prominent chin confirmed. The upper lip was 
very short ; but on either side, divided in the middle, was a shoit olack 
mustache, not overhanging the mouth, but raised above it; and the beard, 
which was short and bls^ like the hair, was only suffered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encumber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
of chest and shoulders giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to wliich he had yet arrived. * — Corse IM Leon^ by G. P. 
It James. 



and hands rather small ; complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark an<I 
strong ; and the whole figure precise, strikmg^ and brilliant. 

No, 3. Oval face ; high, pale, intellectual forehead ; eye, expressive and 
full of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ; movements charao 
terized by grace and elegance. 

* In a note on page 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late physio 
logical writer, the description of a beautiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

*^ A fine looking man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the male sex), is above the medium height, but considerably un* 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well rounded, but 
not too full; his eyes are dark, bright, and fairly set in their sockets— i 
neither tendmg to recede nor to protrude ; his haur inclines to a curl ; his 
eyebrows are rather square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
quarters of an inch between their inward extremities ; nis nose is a medium 
between Roman and aquiline ; his cheek bones are not i>TX)minent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation ; his mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are well back on his cheek ; his complexion is uniform, 
between brown and fair, with a sli^t tendency to a blush, but not suffi 
cient to warrant him in being callea rosy cheeked; and the whole coimte' 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, round face, where tho 
features are all regular, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatible with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder 
ate length and inclines to thickness ; his throat is free fiom all protnber 
ance commonly culled ^tke apple of Eve;* his breast is fairly full; hia 
shoulders square, but not abruptly so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; his arms are ofa length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees ; there is a ^adual decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist; his back \a free from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are full, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the legs so that 
they jost touch, without pressing against each other ; his shin ratner slen 
der, his ankle small ; his instep high ; and his foot sli^tlv hollowed, and of 
a size corresponding w th his height; for, too smalTa foot interferes witk 
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Example 3cL 

THE ELEPHANT. 

Tlifi deph&iii, a native of Asia and Africa, is the largest, the strongeirt, 
the most sagacious, and the most docile of all wild beasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet 
The color is nearly black , the eyes, whidi are very small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the sars are broad, and much longer, in propor 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
With this singular oigan it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
tself with it ; and, in case of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and from four to six feet high. 
The feet are short, and divided into five toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a homy substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
are scarcely visible. 

The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischievous. It 
Is peaceable, nuld, and brave ; and exerts its powers only in its own 
dercnce, or in defence of those of its own kind, with which it is social and 
ftiendly. 

^Example Ath. 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc 
tag thehr existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship^masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of two or three 
himdred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 

that elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making up 
the perfect * tout ensemSle ' of a well-proportioned man." 

In descriptions of persons the student will do weU to refer to what is said 
on the subject of tmthets in another page of this volume. Thus, for eMm- 
ole, the manners of an individual may oe insinuating, sprightly, dignified, 
or reserved, &c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, thin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent; temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and mdjs- 
poecd to suspicion, «c. Notice may also bo taken, as occasion reouires, of 
such particulars as tiie following: resolution, courage, effects of air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal appear- 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temerity, — misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding the com 
non measure of numan calamity, rendsring the distresses of fiction famt 
Itc., dro., &c. 
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mjin. Many 'of these wild tribes, with the instinct which tends them U 
iieek the land before a storm arises, were now winging towards their ncsti 
with the shrill and dissonant dang which announces fear and disquietude 
The disk of the sun became almost totally obscured ere he had alto- 
^ther sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkncsi 
jlotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind began next 
to arise, but its wild and moaning sound w^as heard for some time, and 
its effects became more yisible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening,' 
began to lift itself in lareer ridges, and sink in deeper furrows, forming 
iraves that rose high in foam upon the breakers, or Durst upon the beach 
w.th a dound resembling distant thunder. — Antiquary, Vd, t p. 72. 

Example Hth. 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

Oities and villages were scattered over hiU and valley, with cnltSvated 
environs blooming around them, all giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious population. In the centre of Uiis brilliant circumference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eve of the soldier from every other object, as he wound round 
the boraers of the lake. Every inch of ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, thoa^ with 
very different associations, for it had been written on then: memories in 
characters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teocaOij under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. lii 
front lay the city of Tacuba, through whose inhospitable streets they 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of ii 
stretched the melancholy causeway. — Prescolfs Conquest of Manoo, Vol 
III. p. 31. 

Example 6ih. 

NATURAL SCENBKY. 

They moved cautiously forward, straming their vision to pierce tL< 
think gloom of the forests, where their wily foe might be Inrkmg. But 
they saw no living thing, except only the wild inmibitants of the woods 
and flocks of the zopoUte, the voracious vulture of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung like a troop of evil spirits, on the 
march of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation changed witk 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oakj to the sycamore, and lower down, to the graccftil pepn^» 
tree, mingling its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest; wmie 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be seen flinging; 
their gay blossoms over me branches, and telling of a softer and morf 
luxurious dimate. ^ 

At lenjjfth. the army emerged on an open level ^hero the eye unob 
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itructed by iotervening wood or hill-top, could range, far and uride, OTei 
the Valley of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden sunshine^ 
stretched out, as it were, in slambcr, in the arms of the giant of hill^ 
which clustered, like a phalanx of guardian genii, around it. * — Conquea 
t^Mmco, VoL //, p. 463. 

From the same source from which the preceding extract was 
taken, the followiag personal description has been borrowed 

HERNANDO CORTES. 

nemando ^ Cort^ at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
bis countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temperamenL 
His figure was slender, at least until later life ; but his chest was deep, hia 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified lum to excel in fencing- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalrv. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking little ; whUe, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectlv indifferent. His dress, for he did 
not disdflun the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage ; neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same *, but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldierlike, concealed a most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
au: of resolution, which made those who approached him feel they must 
obey; and which infused something like awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authority, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
the rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to be cast" 

* The introduction of figurative language in descriptive writing, \f not 
too luxuriantly indulged, adds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student will not fail to admire the beautiful figure here introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the republic of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
'.he modem " Duicis et eandidus et fiisus Herodotus J*^ The same remark 
A.at has been made in relation to the Father of History, may be applied 
irith equal truth and justice to the author of " The Conqttest of Mexico^* 
" His style abounds witii elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, the author candidly informs the reader that .t 
it introduced on the authority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents which he relates, will be captivated by 
the glowing colors in which they are described, the purity ana animation 
of his style the witchery he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
derful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at is?Tj« 
with themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
naturally break? forth into the apostrophe, " Perge mcdo. et qjak te via da«J 
dirige gressum - ' 
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The character of Cortes seems to have undergone soma 
change with change of circumstances ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes in which he was placed called forth 
qualities which before were dormant in his bosom. There 
are some hardy natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their full 
growth, and give forth their fruits only in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait left to us by his 
sontemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient, both in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



LXIII. 

NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of tl e story. 

Example. 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquaintance, I fonnd th« 
!i>llowing fragment He had frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his on^ 
day telling me that, thinking the character of his friend, and some circum 
stances in his life, were of such a kind Uiat an interesting moral little story 
mi)(ht be made from them, he had undertaken it ; hut, considerinsr •« h* 
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was fpAng on, that bringing the private choraoter and feelmgs of a ieeeasetf 
friena before the worid, was something like sacrilege, thon^ dono under a 
fictitioas name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tale, ^ that he 
had laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

As the person it concerns has been a lon^ time dead, and no relation sor 
vives, I do not fe.3l that there can be any improprietv in my now making 
it public. I give it as it was written, though evidently not revised by my 
friend. Though hastily put together, and beginning as abruptly as it ends, 
and with little of story and no novelty in the circumstances, yet there is a 
mournful tenderness m it, which, I trust, will interest others in some por 
tion as it did me. 

" The sun not set yet, Thomas ? ** " Not quite, Sir. It blazes through 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with his hat still over his 
brow, turned his glazed and dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
the night before tnat he had heard his mother was ill, and could survive 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself His thoaghts 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same va^e and strange notions in his brain concerning the 
state of things surrounding him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeline which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, like most of nis age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life, and though men, with minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, and usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than those who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in some sort only realizing their hopes and desires, to 
turn them homeward. Arthur felt mat it was so, and he loved his house 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For though tne cares and attachments of life had lone 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was strong enoueh to give to these something of the romance of her dispo 
sition. This haa led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his remembrance the hours 
they had sat togeUier by the firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
nielanoholy voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss ot 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, ana ner motherly anxiety lest the world should go hard with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every worldly attachment was 
hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent^ tumultoous grief, and numb 
insensibili^. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quittmg his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 
journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
fiere and tnere over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligtous and healmg light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as the last faded from his imploring si^ht, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The faint tint m the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and tlie san, shooting upward, burst over eveTy living thing in 
fbll glory. The sight went to Arthur's sick lieart, as if it were in mookei*v 
Vbis miisry. 
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Leaning back in his canriage, with his hand 6yer his eyes, he was earned 
along, hardly sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting 07 his side, went on talking in a low, monotons tone ; but Arthur only 
heard something soundine in his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human 
Toice. He had a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of the carriage, 
but in all things else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the urst words Arthur spoke were those I have mentioned. Ai 
he looked out upon the setting sum he shuddered through his whole frame, 
and then became sick and pale. He thought he knew the hill near him • 
aud, as they wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he wa? 
n a few mmutes in the midst of the scenery near his home. The river be 
ore him reflecting the rich evening sky, lOoked as if poured out from a 
Dolten mine. The birds, gaUiering u, were shooting across each other, 
Dursting into short, gay notes, or sin^ng their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses* hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart. It was here his mother took her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
every thing should be just as it was when he left it. There was an uncle 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had been familiar with. But the boys were nt 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors. He con 
cealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching 
his mother's tomb. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, ** Is she alive ? " — 
he could not say, my mother. * She is sleeping," answered his sister, " and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now.'*' 
" I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his hand 
kerchief from his face. His sister's sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and still awe upon him ; and as he 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of invisible spirits, ascenain^ and descending. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an indi&tinct sound. He drew 
back, and nis sister went near to her, and she spoke. It wan the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and his misery went over 
him like a flood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became composed enough Ur sec 
liim, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand 
and turned towards him, with a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit. She covered her eyes with her hand, and ths 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be 
fore sne died. 

" My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not co on. Hin voic* 
*rRS choked, his eyes filled with teais. and the tigonr of his eo.il was visibU 
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In his face. *' Do not be so afflicted Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 
not to part for ever. Remember, too, how comfortable and happy you have 
made my days. Heaven. I know, will bless ap good a son as you have been 
to me. You will have tnat consolation, my son, which visits but a few, — 
you will be able to look back upon your past conduct to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind you give me, now that I am about to die, in the thought Ihat I am 
leaving your sister to vour love and care. So long as you live, she will 
find jTU. a father and brother to her." She paused wr a moment. " I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know," 
■he said, with a tremulous voice, her lips quivering, — "I did not know 
kow hard a thing it would be to leave my children, till now that the hour 
has come." 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and said, she had lived with 
the belief that he was minoful of her, and with the conviction, which grew 
stronger as death approached, that she should meet him in another worid. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar 
ihur sat by in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watching her countenance, for every now and then she opened her dul! 
3ye, and looked towards him, and endeavored to smile. 

Tho day wore slowly away. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
atitl stDl twili^t came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
teliiug him with a resistless })ower that the hour was drawing nigh. Ho 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for hu 
man strength to struggle against 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
chimney comer, the furniture in the room threw huge and uncontn figures 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared gathering round, waiting the duty of the hour 
appointed them. Arthur shuddered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
the solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
jiossession of him, and he became calm affair" 

The approach of death has 6o much 'which Is exalting, that our grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Artiiur a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
ne would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint. — " My mother." — She opened her eyes, for the last time, upon him. 
— n faint flush passed over her cneek, — there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, — her hand just pressed bis. It was all over. 

Kis spirit had endured to its utmost. It sunk down from its unearthly 
height ; and with his face upon his mother's pillow, he wept like a child. 
He arose with a violent effort, and stepping into tne adjoming chambftr 
spoke to his aunt. ^ It is past," said he. ** Is my sister asleep ? — W^ell, 
tnen, let her have<rest ; she needs it.* He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a relief. Violent grief brings on atcipor, and an indistinctness, 
iknd dimness, as from long watchinj;. It is not till the violence of afflictioo 
has subsided, and gentle and soothing thoughts can And room to mix with 
our sorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, wit( 
melancholy but half>formed images, were floating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light woald pass through it, as if he had been in • 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tired f««Mng'3 a' 
teat f.)und rest in sleep 

le 
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It IB an impression, which we cannot rid onrselyes of if we wonld, wfaoc 
sitting by the body of a friend, that he has still a consciousness of our pres 
ence, — that though the common concerns of the world have no more to dc 
with him, he has still a love and care of us. The face which we had so Ions 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state m 
rest We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body before 
us is not a armg thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room by his 
mother, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
uid was now holding communion with pure spirits there, though it still 
kbcde in the body mat lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 
sresence of on«» to whom the other world had been laid open, — as if under 
iie love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflections that 
his motiier had early tanght him, gave him strength ; a spiritual composure 
Btole over him, and he found himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough to see our friends die. and part with them for the remain 
d3r of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their voices no more, and that 
they will never look on us again, — to see that turning to corruption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensations 
of the soul. Are our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us, and the men of it as straneers, and shall we not be ^eft to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the concerned or careless gaze of those we know not, or be made to bear the 
formal proffers of consolation from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be suffered a little while a holy and healing 
communion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-by, and the broad and piercing light of the common sun ? Mv:«t 
the ceremonies of the world wait on us even to the open graves of oar 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step and fixed eve, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle witliin him. He went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck. Its heavy, nn 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was bat a momentary 
weakness. He moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne folk) wed the slow hearse^ there was a vacan 
cy in his eye as It rested on the coffin, which showed him hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spirit was with his mother^s. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
Btatue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society required of him. 
For, as painful as the effort was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the worm like a want of ^reverence and respect for liis. mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly befor* 
him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he returned home. When ne 
entered the house from wnich his mother had gone for ever, a sense oi 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had been deserted b^ 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in tlie bit 
temess of his spirit A feeling of forloijmess came over liim, which was up 
to be relieved by tears. She. whom he had wa -ched over in her dying hou» 
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and whom he had talked to as she lav before hun in death, as if she could 
heaT and answer him, had gone from nim. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet tanght him to think of her only as 
a spirit. But time and holy endeavors brought this consolation ; and the 
little of life that a wasting disease left him^ was passed by him, when alone, 
iz thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends he appealed with that 
eentle cneerfulness, which, before his motlier's death, had been a part of 
ais nature.* 

JExerctses. 

Narration and Description may now be onited in the history of 

Moses Elizabeth of England 

Saul Arabella Stewart 

Elijah Arabella Johnson / 

Elisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Jodith Marshall 

Joshua Franklin 

Jepthah Montezuma. 

To the histCMrical data which can be gleaned from any authentic source, 
the student may be permitted to add fictitious circumstances of his own 
invention. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
which may occur in the course of his reading or observation. He may 
also reverse the process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



LXIV. 

EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 0^ T.ETTER WRITING. \ 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequently called 



*■ It is recommended that the student be required to analyze this beanti- 
fill specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
particulars which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respec 
tivoly. 

t It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing, if not one of the highest, 

. ia one of the most difficult brancnes of composition. An elegant letter is 

much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind of writing. It 

is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prac 

Vised bi respectable teacherp who give epistolary writing the first place ip 
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upon to perform it. Under the head of Letter Writings it u 
intended in this exerrif^e to include all the forms of epistolary 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
:hai, whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. J£ it be true, that '^ trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," sul-ely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a written 
communication is made by one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the r^/y should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

K the letter is written in the first person, the reply should 
also be in ihe first person. Thus, when the letter begins • 

" Dear Sir, 

" I write to inform you," &c., 

tne answer should be in ihQ first person also ; thus : 

" Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter," &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say," 
&c. 

If the letter is written in the third person, thus : 

" Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr 
Brimmer," &c., 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

"Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," &c- 

the attention of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the volume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this sti^ge of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now require nim to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
or fictitious person, announcinj^ some event, or on some formal sabioct 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directions with regard to fold 
in^, sealing, &c., for early habits of negligence, or want of leatnAS*. ars 
with difficulty eradicated. 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
:etter when it is written in the first person, but never whei: 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written at the heginningy when the letter is written in the 
first person, and at the end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

^A neat and well-written letter is a mnch moie rare production than it 
oaght to be. Few directions can be given with regard to the composition 
of a letter; but it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with regard to the mechanical execution of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with re^urd to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely . 
1st. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. 3d. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closmg. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, if 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
corner of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left band side of 
the sheet. 

16* 
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Example IsL 

FORM OF A LETTER. 



Dsi0. 



(Xttplimentfury address. 

Body of the Letter. 



Sty e, or Complimentary Cloeing. 

Signatim. 



AddreM^or Supenoiiptian. 

Tltiej^ifany. 
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Example 2d. 

A LETTER, WITH ITS FAKTS. 



{date.) 

( rvntpUfttmUary euldress.) 

' {oody of the letter,) 

Q/^ nave enc^vozec^ io At^ 

w^u>^, Q^ noAe, imu Oe iHiMuent^ miec^aw^, 
wUnotU TnuM /aM)zec^ ea^iMnaium, Q/f,^u>' 
evet, Qf nave tMti^ftiunaie^ neacecteci ati^ 'mo' 
{ezM/ /KHnCt Q/ imau vety a/ad^ iMi^^^ ine 
ae^oceneyt ^ V^^ uh^ nave ^ne ntni/ne^ io 
men^n ^ ec^ne^ hez^tonaci^t ot ^ nde, 

{ttyU^ or compUmenUMry doting.) 



(signoture,) 
{the iuUreUt ^ sitpertcnptton.) 

Q^Lyjz o^ Q/y'ew ^4^, 



In very foimal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
tliis case, also, the da^e should be written below, in the placo 
of the address. 
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Example ScL 

A FORMAL LETTER. 



(^ //C S^n. Q^, ^um7net, 






OSiyoz 0/ ^oo^on. ^ 






S>?e, 






G/no ha^ac iicnoo£> of mup 


eommanweaan aze U7ic/et azeeU odAMUcma ii> you 


^z 


yout ^te mun^ceni ^ofieMcUon, 


oMae 


you 


7?tay a>ny uve io wiS^n^f (mk/ €0 i 


i^oiee ^^ 


^e 


weo^lfiy ext&nc/sc/ m^Sionced 0/ mai 


Q&neM>^ 


iiofi 








^^^^ ^. ^^^. 


^or^ion, Q^uy. 3c/, /S4S. 





The folding* of a letter, though in itself a thing of appa- 
rently trivial importance, is atill deserving of attention. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



• Official documents and very formal letters have, sometimes^ but two 
folds ; and these are made by doubling over the top and bottom parts of the 
whole sheet, or open letter, in the manner in which papers are generjJl; 
kept on file. The whole is then enclosed in an envelope. 
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ibii 



Example 4th. 

TkU Cut lepresents thefMing of a Letter, 

No. 2. Tbo first fold, on6 fourtii part of 



N ;. 1. The Letter before it is folded. 



the first leaf turned orer. 



Boston, Feb, 9, 1844. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter oftlie ntk 
has been duly received, and 
Is/tall, at nvy earliest leisure, 
attend to the business to 
wh ich you have therein called 
my attention. 

Yours respectfully, 

John Smith. 
JMr, Richard Boe, 



to. S. The second Ibid ; the folded part 

tamed over so as to meet the left 

side of the sheet. 




No. 5. The fourth fold 



^3 



Boston, 
Dear Sir, 

Your 
has been dul 
I shall at m% 
attend to tJi 
ufluch you h 
my attentio7i 

Yours, r 

Mr, Bicliara 



"So, 4. The third fold. 




.No. 6. The fifth fold. 




No. 



7. The letter closed. No. 8. The letter scaled No 9, The letter directed 
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TITLES. 

In the superscription of a letter, the title of Honourablo ii 
generally given hj courtesy to the Vice-President of the 
United States ; to the Lieutenant-Governor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States ; U 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Major of a dtj ; to the Heads of Do 
partments, &c In addressing the President of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassadoi 
of the United States, the title " His Excellency " ♦ is gener 
ally used.t 

* See AnttmomasiOi page 82. 

t Ko titles are formally reco^zed by law in this country, except in 
Massachusetts, where the lesal title of the Governor is ^ His Excellency," 
and that of the Lientenant-Goyemor, *' His Honor;'* and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is ^ courtesy onljr, that the usage has obtained. As it la 
possible that tnis volume may fall into the hands of some individuals who 
are curious to know something of the forms of address in the mother conn 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Mr. Lennie. 
published in Edinburgh a few years ago. 

" Directions for Superscriptions and Forms of Address to Persons of every 
Bank, 
IThe sitperscription, or what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed ic 
Roman characters, and begins witn 2b. The terms of address used in be- 

S'nning either a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed in Italic 
tters. immediately after the supmcription. The blanks are to be filled up 
with tne real name and title.] 

"To the King's Most Excellent Majesty,— 5*r«, or May it please yow 
Majesty, Conclude a petition, or speech, with, — Your Majesty's most 
Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty,— Jlfiubm, or, May it please yow 

To his Koyal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, -^ Maty it please yow 

Royal laghness. 
In the same manner address every other member of the Royal Family, malt 

or/emale, 
No/nlity, To his Grace the Duke of , My Lord Duke, Tour Grace, oi 

May it please your Cfrace, 

To thfl lilost Noble the Marquis of , My Lord Marquis, Tour Lordship 

To the Right Honorable , Earl of—. My Lord, Tour Lordship, 

To the R^ht Honorable Lord Vi/soount , My Lord, May it please yow 

Lordship, 
To the Riejht Honorable Baron -— ^ My Lord, May it please your Lordtktp. 
The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with tiieir husbands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please yow Grace, 

To the Right Honorable Lady Ann Rose, — My Lady, May u please ^otit 

Ladyship, 

The titles of Lord and Right Honorable are fuven to all the sons of Duke* 
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The members of ^ bouse of representativ«&y or oT a hoard 
of aldermen, taken ^.'Uectively, sbould be addressed as " Th^i 
Honorable/' &c. 

The title of Esquire is also given bj courtesy in the super 
Bcription €i a letter, to all gentleir.en to whom we wish i<i 
show respect ; but, when the title of Hon. or Honorable !« 

and Marqmses, ard to the eldest sons of Earls ; and the title of I0BuIv and 

Right Bonoraole to all their daughters. The younger sons of Earls an 

all BonoraiUs aud JB$gudre8, 
Bight Honorable \b dae to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all the 

members of Her Maj«3ty*8 Most"* Honorable Priyy Council, to the Lor<^ 

Mayors of London^ Torky and Ihe^n, and to the Lord Provoet of Edin 

bttrgh, during tho lime thov are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 

of Commons ; to the Lorcu Commissioners of tho Treasury, Admiralty, 

Trade, and Plantations, &c. 
rhe House of Peers is addressed thus, — To the Bight Honorable th/ 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great ^ritair 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. My LoraSy Moty it please yoi$ 

Lordships, 
The House of Commons is addressed thus, — To the Honorable thtf 

Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses cf the United Kingdom of Great Britaii 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. Gentlemen^ or, May it please you. 

Honors, 
The sons of Yisconnts and Barons are staled Honorable and Esquire ; ant 

their daughters have their letters addressed thus, — to the Honorabl* 

Bliss or Mrs. D. B. 
The king's commission confers the title of HonortMe on any gentleman it 

a place of honor or trust ; such as, the Commissioners of Excise, His 

Majesty's Customs, Board of Control, dec. Admirals of the Navy, Gen 

erals, Lieutenant- Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 
All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and navy, use their title by right 

such as Honorable^ before their title of rank, such as Captain, &c. ; thua 

the Honorab e Captain James James of the , Sir, or Your Honor, 

Honorable is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East India Compan? 

the Governors and Deputy-Governors of the Bank of England. 
The title Excellency is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Gov 

ernors in fomim countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lon> 

Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address such thus, — 
To his Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraor 

dinary, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rome, — Your Excellenci 

May it please your JSxeellency. 
The title Right Worshipful, is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re 

corder of London ; and Worshipful, to the Aldermen and Recorders ol 

other Corporations, and to Justices of the Peace in England,— <Sir, oi 

Your Worship, 
The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except the Archbishops and Bishops, 

who have something additional ; thus,~ 
To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterburr, or, To the Most Reveren* 

Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop pf Canterbury,— JWy Lord^ or, 

Your Crrace. 
To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of , Mg 

Lent, or, Your Lordship. 

* The Privy ConnseUori, taken collective! jr, are styled his Baaiesty'i Most Ecmv 
Ible Privv CouncU. 
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Lisedy that of Esquire is always to be omitted, on the principio 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reason, the 
litle Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF NOTES OF INVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller size, called billet paper. The answers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the form seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; but where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of proprieiy 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regard to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In the address on the outside of a letter, note, &c., when the residence 
of the person addressed is unknown, but it is known that he is an inhabit* 
ant of the town or city in which we write^ the word ** Present '* is frequently 
introduced to supply the pla6e of the residence. 

fo the very Rev. Dr. A. B^ Dean of . Sir, 

To the Bev. Mr. Desk, or, To the Rev. John Desk. * 

The general address to clergymen is, Sir, and when written to, Reveretut 
Sir. Deans and Archdeacons are usuaJly called Mr. Dean, Mr. Arch- 
deacon. 

Address the Principal of the University of Edinburgh thus, — To the Very 
Rev. Dr. B., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. — Doctor; when 
written to, Verv Bev. Doctor. The other Professors thus,— To Dr. D. 
R., Professor of Logic in the University of E., — Doctor, If a Cleifiymaa 
say, — To the Rev. Dr. J. M.. Professor of, &g., — Reverend Doctor. 

Those who are not Drs. are styled Esquire, but not Mr. too ; thus, — To J. 
P., Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — Sir 
If he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M. 
Professor of, &c. 

Ifa^strates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament. 
VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M. P. after Esq.,) and all 
gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esqui-e, and their 
wives Mrs." 

* It seems to bo unsettled whether Mr. shoald be used after Reverend^ or net. Ji 
ny opinion (savs Mr. Lennie) it should, because it gives a clergyman his own honor- 
ary title over aad above the common one. May we not use the Rev. Mr. as well ai 
the Bev. Dr. t Besides, we do not always recollect whether his name is James^ c» 
Jokny &c. Mi . , in such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than a loiitr, 
Qi-drawn dash, thus, 27k« Rev. — Desk. In short, Mr. is used by our best wrlten 
after Reverend, but not uniformly. The words To the, not being necessary on the 
hack of a letter, are seldom used ; but. in addrosslr g it in the inside , left hand coriMv 
at the bottom. I hey are Kcnetally used. 
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DOtes of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of iDa 
note, and at the left hand. * 

Example 6th. 

FOB^ OP NOTES OF INVITATION, WITH THE RITLT. 
INVITATION FOB THE BVENINO. * 









Example 6(A. 

THE BEPLT. 



Q/n<i/tti€icxy Svenma, me 5m m^? 



« When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
they should b« addressed, " The Messrs.," or, " Messrs. ; " if to two smgla 
ladies, " The Misses," not tiie " Aliss." Thus, " The Misses Smrdi, or, 
"The Misses Davies,'' not, " The Miss Smiths," nor " The Miss Davises." 

t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea-table, them 
•eems to be a propriety in the invitation to tea, or tho evening, coming from 
th« lady of the house aloce. 

i Or, Mr. and Mrs Criapm/rn rr.grfi that a prevto^ts eitga^efnent t^-l i* 

17 
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Excm^le 7th. 

IHTITATION TO DINNEB. 



(3^. Q^y^ zeau^<>^ ^/^ 
me (^um. Q^. ^i^* coTn^ny i 


74 cUnne^ 


on 



Example 8(^. 

THB KEPLT* 



Q/y^ilti mtH^4ifum lo cUnnet on (^aiutc^y nexi, 



nrive tJient of the pleantre of accepting Mrs. SnitA*8 poliis invitation for 
Thitrsdav evening, tlie 5th inst. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady's invitation maj be : Mr. Chajnnar 
ha^ the honor of aeceptingy &c., or, regrets that a previous engagement ttrih 
vrevent his hamng the honor, &c. 

* The latest and most approyed style of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an enyelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docn 
ments. in the note on page 188th. The enyelopes, ready made, are ivir 
nished by the stationer. If not enclosed, they generally have two ftJdi 
only ; and in directing them, the open part, or leayes, of tne note should bn 
•n the Ipjl side. When enclosed, but one fold is i 
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With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
ased, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impressicoi from the 
seal ; and, moreover, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular about these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

FORMS OF CARDS. 

Under tlie head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
me different forms of ceremonious cards, designed for morning calls, nup 
tial ceremonies, &c As these are all supposed to be written or dictated 
by the individual who uses them, no title conceded by courtesy alone should 
ever bo seen on them. Even the prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's card, 
flavors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prefix is " Master." 
But the case is different on the card of a Mj, and tnp prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means ** Mistress *') is to be used, in order to distinguish her 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
iinfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to implv the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with humility ; and, however distinguished he may 
l>c, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion ol 
the residence, thf^ore,is to be recommended on this gi-ound alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name by two different famihes or by two different individu^s. 

In the cards of the young ladies of a family, the family name, with the 

* Lord Chesterfield, having received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed strong disapprobation, saying, " What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own ^nttle /" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when tlie work of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and he judged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer bein^ brought to him to seal his 
communication to the Danish autliorities, he rejected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, " What ! shall I sena my own spittle to 
the Crown Prince ? " In this latter case, hoYfever, policy might have beeu 
minuted with refinement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of his letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
same, and have rendered his enemies confident of success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seai 
ins with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the ccnditioL 
of his fleet, and disposed them to comply with his wishes. 

There is a klna of transparent glazed wafer very much in use at tht 
present day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objections 
— it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 
polished life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one's ow 
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prefix of " Mis8,^ is proper to be used without the " Christian nante^ by 
ihe eldest of the single daughters. The Christian nam*«s of the younger 
daughters should be inserted. To illustrate by an ex&Tnple, suppose a 
gentleman, by the name of Arthur S. Wdlington, resides vith his tamily 
a We, and three daughters, Caroline M., Catharine S.^ ano AuguMta P, la 
2'remorU. Street His card should be : 

Q/zefnon€ &rizee€. 
iiatofhis'wifc, 

his eldest daaghtet^s, 

Q/temonl &%eei. 
his second daughter's, 

Q/zemon^ «9%wfl^ 
Ills third daughter's, 

(3^d Q^yuo/ci ^ yfeMnaion, 

On the death, or marriage, of the eldest daughter, the second danghtef 
liccomes HBm Wdlingtofty'* &c. 

* On wedding cards, or cards preceding a wedding, there is considerabI« 
diversity of opinion, whether the name of both the gentleman and the lady 
should be inserted, or whether that of the lady alone should be expressed. 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name of the lady eUtmt 
belongs on tne card. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
Its internal arrangements she alone has (or should have) any control, and to 
her alone also, all visits of ceremony are directed. The same reasona, 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of invi 
tation, seem to apply with eaual force to the exclusion of the name of the 
future husband from the weading cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Singleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, the wedding care 
ihould be expressed thus : 

Mis? Sarah Greenwood, 

At liome '^n Tuesday Eve*g, at 8 o*clock» 
48 Wiiiter Street 
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Another class of cards,* called business cards, form a convenient modi 
of advertising, and are mnch used at the present day. Of these it will be 
sufficient to say, that they should be short, comprehensive, clear, and dia 
tinct The card of an attorney or a counsellor at law will read thus : 

Referenot: 
Hon, John Dane^ 
NatiCl BoyaU, Esq 

The card of a physician may be expressed in the following form . 
zm ^an^/, Q^. ^.. q£. Q^, S^., 



67 10inici S^fuei, 

Motion 



Befermce : 
Dr. WaUamRand, 
** John Warren, 



* There are some portions of this article, particularly those relating tc 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which may be 
deemed out of place in a volume professing to treat of grave composition. 
The author*s apology for their introduction is the want he has long felt o: 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
is alone responsible for all the directions ana the suggestions in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious Qiat the attitude of a 
learner would become him better than that of a teacher in these points, he 
apologizes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in jprmt to which he can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he has thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves tor others 
to judge. To those who have any thing to object to what he has ad 
vanced, he respectfully addresses the worcb of the Venusian poet; 

•* SI qnia noTlstl rectlas Istis, 

** Candidas Imperti ; si non, bis utere meoum.** 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened communi^, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion or the author of Waverley, 
(see '^Jvanhoey" Parker's edition, Vol. 1st, p. 169,) that "a man may with 
more impunity be guilty of an actual breach of good breeding or of good 
morals, ^an appear ignorant ctf the most minute point of foshioi. a^Ja 
etiquette ' 

17* 
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Hie cord of a commission merchant is as follows : 

Jt.9 Wafce^ SPfc^, 

^mttei Good, ] 

Fuike ^ Rand, > Esquires, 

Gwrge W, Lawrence, J 

Example dth. 

A LETTER OP INTRODUCTION. 

|N. B. It will be noticed, that it is not customary to seal a Letter of la 
trodnction.] 

^n^ idfi^Oe naatciecf ^ you oy my Aienci, 
(3^1^. Tonn (3^ni^, wno vu^^ ymi^ ei^y cti oei^ 

uf one Of Me Tno^tl (/o<}ti^aa^ne{/ ^neTn^Zd of me 
(3^j^M' „^az, anoi yoa wtaf no€ ^uclo c&jcovet 
ida^ ne tdOd zemaznaO^ -^ n^ aenezac dcnoMZon^^^ 



ana l/ie fiouon^ of nta 7?iannet^, a^i .fo^ nio emtneTice 
in me £yKit/izoj^<k>wn. tJne a/^efUiont) lonem you 
may /i^fCMe {o t^notu n^ ^ my t^^, Q/ nat^e no 
ahuol idal you toi^ t!e naA¥iy €o eon/inue j&i n€f3 

vwn, a/f Of zonu>d t>na^^ aza^e^^ acdnoivA 

ftifaec/ an</ neaz/^ zecc/izoca^ec/ ^y 

^//ouz^ ze-i/iee^/u^y, 

lon>n i^:2>^oe, (3da. 
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Example lOM. 

A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE 

Boston", April WJi, 184&. 
Dear Friend, 

I write this under the utmost oppression of sorrow; the jonngesi 
daughter of our friend Jones is dead! Never, surely, was there a inor« 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deserved 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all 
the wisdom of a^ aiul the discretion of a matron, joined witJi youthful 
sweetness and vugin modesty. 

With what on en^^aging fondness did she behave to her father I How 
kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in tiieir respective offices, had the care and education of her ! 
She employed much or her time in reading, in which she discovered great 
strength of judgment; she indulged hersdf in few diversions, and mosc 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last iUness ! 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her father ; and when all her strength of body was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by the single vi»)r of her mind. Tliat, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching deadi ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe! more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it hap 
pened ! 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change from the hijghest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow ! How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, when I heard Jones himself, (as grief is ever finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate its afiSlction,) ordering the^ money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon dothcs and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral I 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
the maxims of fortitude which he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives phice to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when' we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you shall think proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of con 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back fix>m the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
•f its crre; so amia.i, under the first impressions of a miemrtune, sb^^v <tnd 
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rejects all ar^ments of consolation ; bnt at length, if applied yrith tei 
Aimess, calmly and willingly acquiesces in them.* 

Very truly yours, 

George C. S. Faskbs 
Henry Dix, Esq. 

Exercises in Epistolary Writing, 

i Letter to a friend announcing any event, real or imaginary. 

** ** the inhabitants of the moon, or the stars, or a comet 

« " any character in history. 

" " any one in a foreign country. 

*^ containing a journal of occurrences. 
" " criticisms on works that have been read. 

*< *< opinions on sobjects discussed at any seminary 

** " suggestions caused by daily studies. 

" " requesting the acceptance of some present 

** describing a sunrise at sea. 
" " sunset " 

" from Palestine, describing the country, &c« 

« England, 
« « France, " « " 

'* « Italy, « « " 

" « Greece, « « « 

* describing the personal appearance and style of preafcbiBg « 

some eminent divine. 
' "the Falls of Niagara. 

* * the White Mountains. 
•« « Lake Erie, &c 

** ** the Pyramids of Egypt 

•* " Mount Vesuvius. 



LXV. 

REGULAR SUBJECTS. 
ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OP TBEATING IT. 

In writing on a regular subject, the following directions ar« 
given by ]Mt. Walker, as suggestions for the different divifl 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 



♦ This letter is an original of Pliny the Younger to Marcellinus, tran9 
lated by Molmoth. The address, &;. has been altered to accommodate It 
to the purposes of this volume. 
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The definitioD ; the cause -, the ondquity, or novelty ; the universality 
br locality; the effects; namely, the goodness or badness, or the advaib 
ta^s or disadvantages. 

1st. If your subject require explanation, define it oi explain it at 
large. 

2nd. Show what is the cause of your subject *, that is, what is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

dd. Show whether your subject be ancient or modem ; that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particular part of it 

5th. Examine whether your subject be good or bad ; show wherein 
its goodness or badness consists, and what are the advantages oi disad 
vantages that arise from it * 

Example. 

ON GOVERNMENT. 

Definition. Government is the du^ction and resti-aint exercised vfer 
the actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
administration of public affairs, according to the principles of an estab- 
lished constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary e£cts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family; — all the inhabitants are, as 
\t were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual 

Cause, The necessity of government lies in the nature of man. In 
tcrest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restrictions, 
would be the controlling principle of every man's actions, uninfluencc(? 
by a proper regEml for the rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which shall 
!X)ntrol him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wi*onn, and this power is government To this restraint every one musi 
iubnr.it ; and if in such submission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* Th3se directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker: 
If first your subject definition need, 
Define your subject first, and then proceed ; 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subject be. 
Pursue it, therefore^ to antiquity ; 
Your subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is ppood, or iL 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
The advnr.tago or the disadvantjige show. 
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a portion of the rights with which he fancies that God and nature en 
liowed him, he will be consoled by the reflection that all have to mak« 
I he sacrifice, and that the concession is made for the protection of his prop- 
L'lty and his life, for without government neither would be safe. 

Antiquity. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
(rovernment, that in the earliest ages of the world a kind of government 
was existing among all tribes and nations; and so remarkable is this 
foct, that almost all that history records of the earliest people is the history 
of these kings. 

l/niuerscUity. In every part of the world, also, at the present day, where 
ouman creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 
found among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
iisputed. 

Locality. But government, in its most perfect form, is generally found 
imong the most civilized and enlightened people. Almost all the differ- 
ent kinds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, may be 
reduced to three, namely. Monarchy, Ai-istocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The painted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in terror at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monarch. Home, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracy. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some form of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

Advantages. Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for their very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights 
Nothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect every man in tht* 
enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected; the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

Disadvantages. Every form of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitious and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
i>lots and intrigues, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
f nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
I ared for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which spring from anarchy, or want of government. It becomes even 
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20.> 



yne, therefoio, to lend his aid m support of the government under which 
it has pleased proyidence to place him, until that government shows b^ 
Its actions that the good of the people for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated evil, if not a yutue. 





Mjcercises. 


On Time. 


Ou Justice. Or 


Temperance. 


The Mind. 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. 


Sculpture. 


Forgiveness. 


Clemency. 


Affection filial. 


Eeligion. 


Affection parental, &c 


Morning. 


Cruelty. 


Evening. 


Faith. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Night. 


Flattery. 


Ambition. 


Indolence. 


Revenge. 


Justice. 


Honor. 


Magnanimity. 


Virtue. 


Politeness. 


Education. 


Prudence. 


Truth. 


Courage. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


Anger. 


Disinterestedness. 


Knowledge. 


FideUty. 




LXVI. 




THEMES. 



I Joy. 
Gaming. 
Industry. 
Luxury. 
Patience. 
Pride. 

Perseverance. 
Conscience. 
Compassion. 
Equity. 
GenerosilT. 
Melancholy. 
Humanity. 
Ingratitude. 
Fragality. 
Patriotiffln. 
Prodigality. 
Poverty. 



Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person writci 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
some truth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, the simple and tht 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed bj 
one term or more, without conveying either an a^Qjmation ox 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



* Such, also, are the subjects of the last Exercises under the bead of 
Hegular Subjects. 
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Ccmplex themes comprehend such propositions as adio^v iX 
proof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of cours« 
may be denied without invoking any positive contradiction in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples. 
■' Logic is a useful study." " Youth is the season of im- 
provement." "Wisdom is better than riches*" "A public 
is preferable to a private education." 

In tlie last set of exercises the course was laid down foi the manaee 
ment of " a regular subject," which is preqpribed by Mr. Walker in hia 
" Teachers Assistant." What he calls " regular subjects " are designed 
for simple tJiemcs. The course prescribed by Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and is to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered by "leading 
strings," and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre- 
liminary remarks : 

" To give an Ulustration of a simple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be Logic, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of the essay which should be composed upon it" 

" The first rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing evonr thing 
that is doubtful or equivocal in its signification ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canons of etymology, or by the practice of Uie best writers." 

" By the second^rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be logic ; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, and with a reference to the end which is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
reasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
^neral directions relative to propositions which are derived from the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlarge ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so f:ir, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of clear notions, lucid ar 
ransement, and perspicuous expression." 

"The spedal rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions : 
or lastl V, upon testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviatinu 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates of 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — that the extent of tiie affirma 
Cion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may bt 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of division 1h 
applied — that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence b^ 
which the proposition is established — and the arguments to be intn> 
duced in such oi-der, that those which precede shsill throw light on those 
Ibat follow, and form a connectisd rh:iin of comparisons, by which old 
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matel}' the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the H'oposition, 
shall be made manifest; and finally that all objections againct the propo* 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proof, when it is long, 
.Tay be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the united strength 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it." 

" It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord with the 
variety of subjects which may come ander this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much mast be left to Uie judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not '^-i^ry theme that requires the application of all the rales. The 
first rule m:iy be sometimes necessary ] the second is indispensable on all 
tfubjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; bat that 
would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judicious 
application." 

" Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
stration cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring Sie assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearly 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and then proceed, with grad- 
ual and increasing strength, to the conclusion.'' * 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student If perfect or finished com- 
positions were reauired, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, perfect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledged uiat he would 
be ashamed to disclose the many unsuccessful attempts he had made, be 
fore he could produce any iiiDg worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
then, as the first essays of the student may be, they constitute the natural 
and indispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's " Social Tales " is so 
pertinent to the subject, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stu- 
dent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled " Hoe Age.'' 

" It was the custom of my father, when I was a prl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imagination : such were welcome 
to me as ansfePs visits, which are said to be tew and far between. 

" Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitful and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
ftzid strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far from being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
axpressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, having stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
jnioe which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
oiiich relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-varying index in a 8im]:)lfl 
mind, of the feelings of the heart.) I stood behind his chair as be sat writ 
ng, and said, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? * 

* J for age? he replied, still writing oii. 

18 
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"• Of ono thing," contLnues Mr. Jardine, ** the youngest student must o^ 
mode sensible, from the evidence of his own consciousness, that he cannot 
expect to compose even the simplest tJienie without directing and continuing Itii 
power of thinking upon tY." 

" Instructions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed tt 
young persoES entering upon a new and difficult course of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juvenile mind^ in its first 
endeavors to discover materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when his difficulties are 
most formidable " 

" I suppose, then, * Emulation * chosen as the subject of a simple theme, 
irnich the student is required to explain and illustrate, from lectures, books 



***What, papa?'l8aid. 

' ' Hoc age, child,' he answered ; * Hoc age — go and make the best of it, 
irtit do n't msturb me.' 

" * Hoc age,' I repeated, as I went down stairs. * Hoc age — it is Latin ; 
I kno-r it is Latin. Hoc is this^ and it is neuter, and the word thing is 
a/)dcrstood; and ageis do; I know enough of Latin for this; therefore, 
Uoe age means. Do this thins.' 

" So I m«nded a pen, and took a sheet of paper, and wrote * Hoc age ' 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper; and then I added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another; and 
then looked out of the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote aeain, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect: *It is our duty, imaer every 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition ; ' and there I stopped., 
for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, there' 
fore, I could not get, and when lAy father called me to dinner, I had not ad 
vanced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and ^ntlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smilea, and said, * 'T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
four morning in considering the nature of the injunction meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words * Hoc age,' you have not lost your time." My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pomted out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, * Whatso- 
ever tiiine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.* And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to do, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude^ 
were never ready and never had their words or theur actions at command. 

* Hence,' continued he, * on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunitie& 
never to be recovered.' My father added much more to me on this subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of his valuable discourse, with 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important; it was to 
this effect : that the salvation of the soul is the thing to be done in the first 
instance; the * Hoc age' to which every human creature should principally 
attend — all other concerns being made subordinate to this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one thing needful is neelectcd.*' 

• The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perusal of both teachers ard 

tudentfi. 
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and observatioiis, in such a way as to commanicate a distinct account of 
emulation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materiids to be 
found ? His first recourse would probably be to authors who have treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
will furnish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His o-vvn mind, working upon tb.Q mate- 
rials which he alreadypossesses. Let him put the question to himself, 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect the early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the language used in amusements, * I can do this, and you cannot,' * I shall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of Eton College : 

Who, foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pliant arms, the glassy wave, (fee. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of tlie. 
iBneid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 
place in his class, or miy be now contending for the first prize at college 
Upon the recollection of ihesB scenes, and from associated feeUngs which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question, 
What is * emulation ? ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition." 

"From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor? 
From obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition 1 No ; — ^it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a fox's tadl, — a medal of little value, 
— a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value 1 It is Ae circumstance of obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers 
It is their reflected praise, whi(i animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and the competitors walk ovdV the course without pleasure or 
expMJctation." 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation 1 When this principle oper- 
ates >vith full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, in the moments of success, 
exquisite delight. The student may have a clearer view of this generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated with it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by whidi they may be obtained 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

" The experience of competitions, in which the student has been en- 
gaged, or of those which he has observed, will suggest to him, that emula 
tion in its purest form can only take place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual. When any undue means are use^ 
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to obtain it, pr any obstacle iniirectly thrown in the way of a rit ol com 
petitor, the generons flame of emulation is extinguished, and a mean 
degrading spirit is substituted in its place. One would think that tht 
mortification which the student must suffer, when he receives a prize 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have for 
gotten Uie manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisus, in fayor of 
Eur^alus, was received by the other competitors at the celebration of the 
Trojan games." 

" An enlarged view should be taken of the field of competition. Tha< 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the true 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himself placed upon the same 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and other a^s. Vir^ en 
deavored to rival tne fame of Homer, and Cicero that of Demosthenes 
When Caesar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst intc 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same charactei 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to each." 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as^a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inte; 
rogatories relative to Ms demands, — to follow the n^tuned associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last aiticle, under the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid dovni by Mr. Jardine for the management ol 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects ot 
simple themes has already boen given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the following parts : 

1st The Proposition or Narrative; where we show th€ 
meaning of the Theme, by amplifying, paraphrasing, oi 
explaining it more at large. 



* It'^will be noticed that Mr. Walker d&signates simple themes as Resrulm 
Sfthjeets; while he embracjes. under the term of Theme, those only which in 

Sneral are called comples tnemes. This accords with his definiUon of u 
enie. which be says is the " pmving of some truth." 
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2d. The Reason ; where we prove the truth of the Theme 
by some reason or argument 

3d. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we try 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in sometliing in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instances from History 
to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro 
verbial sentences or passages frcm good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent observations.* 

Example. 

TOO MUCH FAMILIARITY GENERALLY BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

Proposition. There is no observation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

JReason. Such is the general disguise men wear, that theii 
good qualifies commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of theii 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

Tke Proposition^ the Reason, the Confirmation, tne Simile, tk/i Es:a^i»fk, 
he Testimony, and the Conclusion. 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives 
The Reason shows me Proposition true, 
By bringing ar^ments ana proofs to view ; 
Tne Confirmation proves th' opinion right, 
By showing how absurd 's the opposite. 
Ir that *8 not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of what was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brines, 
Which shows the theme is true in ower things ; 
The Example instances from History draws, 
That by mankind's experience prove our cause: 
The Testimony to the wise appeals. 
And by their suff'rage our opinion seals. 
Some useful observations come at last, 
As a conclusion drawn fiom what is past- 
18* 
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failings and weaknesses, must necessarily lessen our opinioc 
of them. 

Confirmation. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not fully acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but often produce indifference and contempt. 

Simile, As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Example. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and ,had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to cHldish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
Bjng of England was held in greater contempt. 

Testimony. A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure tc 
losQ the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Chnchmon. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
bv reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
Uon in our conduct, than our behaviour to Ihose with whom 
ive are most intimate. 

Exercises. 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusements 

On Laudable Exertion. 

Tha importance of a good chaiucter. 

The Folly of Dissipation. 

Want of Piety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of commoD bt^ 

Religion consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

r le dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

I'he duties and pleasures of Reflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Religion. 

On Decency as the only motive of our apparent virta*!^ 
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The imp or tan ;e of the government of temper- 

Thc value of the ait of prmting. 

The banefal effects of Indulgence. 

The mflaence of the Great 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behavioui and an mgeunans 

Disposition. 
The utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at penection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral ccnduct 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of attention to things as well as books. 
The influence of fashion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



LXVII. 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, containing the suU 
atance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
writing. 

^ The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches, essays, &c. is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

Example. 

ON DIVERSIONS. 

It is generally taken for granted, bv most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle o§cct of life j and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which dkects all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
00 less absurd than unhappy, as may be shown by taking the other side oS 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and enjoyment of life 
firithout labor. 

The words commonly used to signify aiversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation ; and the precise meaning of these 
«vords may lead us to very useful instruction. The idea of relaxation is 
taken from a bow, which must be wibent when it is not wanted to be used, 
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that itii elasticity miw be preserved. Aicisemcnt literally means an oo* 
casional forsaking of the Muses, or the laying aside our books when w« 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
our spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that they may be ready, 
in due time, to resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no work 
can have no play; for, how can he be relaxed who is never bent? How 
can he leav6 the Muses who is never with them ? How can play refresh 
him who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nature is changed 
all rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoj 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it may be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, tluin a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find out some new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they will not work, they 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are almost sure to be 
come burthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along witb every 
dseful emplo^ent ; it keeps a man on good terms with hims if| and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing an^ being 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to ]>rocure an appetite to the body, ther < must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjc ment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratificatio -> soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Abstract of the above. 

1. It is a common error to suppose that diversion should 
form the business of life, the contrary being true. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrea 
tion. 

3. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diver^ioa 

5. All men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of the 
body, for the well being of both. 

JiJxercises, 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presenteo 
try the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe 
nodical papers and essays, m common text-books in literary institutions 
and in the wide circle of English literature It is not, therefore, dceniod 
'mportaiit to present them in detail in this volume. 
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LXVIIL 

The faculty of invention, it id thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fill out an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the following 

Example, 

ON INDEPENDENCE. 
HEADS. 

1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart. 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
^cuniary dependence. 

The Essay founded on the above heads. 

Independence, in the largest and most unlimited sense, is to created 
beings, a state impossible. No being is perfectly independent, but the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, oy their very nature, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatures ; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their chief 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mutual interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other independent. 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in com 
modities which are necessary to both j by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
uever receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
depend mt - We may ask for favors of another kind, and though thev are 
granted to ns, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary mvor 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con 
verse with our creditor on the same equiU terms that we did before. No 
■lore can we controvert his omsion, and assert our own : a consinous in 
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^eriority has deprived us of freedom, and we are the slave of hi n who ^ai 
'brmerl}- our equal. 

But die most deplorable part of this picture is, that dependence not onlj 
enslaves the niind, but tends to deprave the heart We feel ourselves 
degraded by receiving pecuniary favors, and conscious of what our creditor 
must think of us, when we cannot return them, we are apt to view hia 
with an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus become guilty of one of tlic 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitude. 

Young people, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to tlunk such pictures of human nature misanthropiod. They 
arc, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other' traits to show us the natm^ de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
— if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above all things, to preserve ourselves from thai 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to slide into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money ; for, as our immortrl 
Shakspoarc says, 

** A loan oft loseth both Itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.** 

Exercises. 

On the Multiplication of Books. 

1. No amusements more attainable, or attended with more satisfaction, 
than those derived from literary subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in his library all that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Beading especially, gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time necessarily employed in retracing the 
progress of those who have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the addition whi'4 
thcv make to the number of books. 



On tlie means of rendering old age honorable and comfortable, 

.. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perceptio*) 
»f pain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmity. 

5. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of tbe mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjovments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness of the approach of 
^rnition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
•^Tsient, has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment near. 
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Modcraium in our wishes tucessary. 

I Mau's active mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 

2. Restlessness and excitement prevalent 

3. Ambition and hope constantly deceive us with delusive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fulfil 
out expectations. 

5. Few have realized their expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attainable, should, therefore, be the only objccta 
cf desire. 

4. 

Wealth and fortune afford no ground for envy, 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortune. 

2. The rich and fortunate are not always happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evils to which the rich are 
gubjected. 

.5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 
C. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted fiurly, it will be found that 
all conditions of life fare equally well. 



LXIX. 

DIVISIONS OF A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the clepai*tments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mij^d, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
lateral subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
mfluences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way -^ some giving specisd attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably ^^map out** a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following (Kreo 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 
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Haviag before his mind the precise object of inquiry, and having also 
stated, either in a formal manner or by implication, the proposition to be 
supported, the writer now should turn his attention to the formation of hig 
plan ; or, in other words, he should determine in what order and connec- 
tion his thoughts should be presented. Thus are formed the heads or 
divisions of a composition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design and dharacter of the performance. 

In argumentative discussions, the heads are distinct propositions or ar 
l^uments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasive writings, the heads are the different considerations which 
the writer would place before his readers, to influence their minds, and 
induce them to adopt tiie opinions and pursue the course which he 
recommends. 

In didactic writings, they are the different points of instmction. 

In narrative and descriptive writings, they are the different events esiJ 
scenes which are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of imiversal appUcation can be g^ven to aid tiie writer in form- 
inff the plan, or methodizing his subject His plan must vary with the 
subject and the occasion, fCoom is also left for the exercise of the taste 
and judgment of the writer. But altiiough no special rules can bo 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so far, at least, 
as tiiey may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

First. Every division should lead directiy to the purpose which thv 
^writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second. One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

Third. The different divisions should, so far as ma^ be, be so compre 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to the 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

In illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on Filial Duties. The writer designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience a^Td love. 
His division is as follows : — Children should render obedience and love 
so their parents. 

1. Because they are utidcr obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in tiiis way they secure tiieu- OAvn happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded tiiem to honor their parents. 

In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of tiie writet 
The different heads are also distinct from each other, and, taJten togetiier, 
give a suflSciently full view of the subject It is in accordance, tiien, with 
the preceding directions. Let us now suppose tiiat tiie following division 
had been made : — Children should render love and obedience to theii 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits received 
ttom them. 

2. Because their parents furnish tiicm with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in the dis* 
cnarge of filial duties. 

This division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct fixiin 
each other. The second head is included under the first, and the fourth 
under the third 
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A third division might be made as follows : — ChlldiNin should reudor 
oltedience and love to Sieir parents. 

1. Because they should do what is right 

2. Because in this way they seoure their own hajipiness. 

3. Because Grod has command'ed them to love their parencs. 

It may be said of the first part of this division, that it has no particular 
reference to the object oi the writer. It is a truth of general application, 
%ad may«.with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in tb<) o^k^ heads, 
[ince children do what is right, when, in obedience to Gixis :ommand, 
Uiey seek to secure their own happiness."* 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in forming Us plan, he 
may present them as independent topics, to be united by mo reasoning 
which he employs in support of eacn; or as distinct propositions, each 
of which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance 

Example of Lhdepen4^ Topics. 

ON CHABITT. 

Senses in which it is used in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action extended by Christianity. 

Example of Distinct Propositions, 

i. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote all the good affections 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Holy Writ 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give every man an equal title to our love. 

5. Charity produces peculi&r and important effects on individual char 
actex. 

Exercises, 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man*s highest interest 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

* The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric the above directions are principally derived. Is it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan which is pursued in treating any 
BuDJcct ? To this question he replies, Hiat in the treatment of intricate snb- 
lects, where there ^are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection oi each part shotdd be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions is thfe'viibetter . course. But it is far from being essential. 
Though we never should :\^rite without forming a distinct plan for our own 
use yet it may often "be best to let others gather this plan rrom reading our 

()roductions. 'A plan is a species of scaffolding to aid us In erecting the 
raiiiing. WHien the ef'.ifice is finished, we may let the scaffolding fall. 
19 
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The soul is immortal. 

God is etemaL 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence of onr abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The importance of order in the distribution of time. 

Change of external condition often adyerse to virtue. 

The mortifications of vice greater than those oi virtue. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The influence of devotion on the happiness of mmikind. 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vanity of wealth. 

Nothing formed in vain. 

Remark, The plan, or the right division of a composition, should l» a 
prominent object of attention and stady. The young writer will find it 
a very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to lay down his plan iirs^ 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking will be formed 
and a principle of order established in the min4, which will be imparted 
to eveiy subject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

Amplification may be defined an enlargement, by variou 
examples and proofs. 

Various are the ways in which writers amplify, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The prmcipal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This may be done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject This is particularly requisite when the words 
employed in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed difieientlj 
from Uieir common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid 
ing absolute tautology, and showing in what gen^^ or restricted sensf 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, Ik 
which to guard against mistakes. 

3. By riving individual instances, explanatory of the general proposi 
lion 
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4. By similes, comparisons, antitheses, and historical allusions. 

Writing which are designed to excite emotions, and to in^aence tha 
7^11, require a more extended amplification than those which are argamcnt- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the understanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dw^ on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted, and designed to excite iha 
desu^d emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minuto 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
ibetruse and complex, and when it is addressed to minds uncultivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. Ifi such cases, even an ar 
gnment may, with propriety, be amplified or enlarged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

] Upon extent and command of -knowledge ] 

2. Ob. the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonings ; 

4. On copiousness of expression. 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in various parts of this volume, wili pf 
«ent a sufficient opportunity for the student to practise tiie art of amj^ 
£cation.] 



LXXI. 
ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

JQludtration properly signifies the rendering clear what ia 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afford no avenue by 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
to other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his xamarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes."* 

** To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for aa 
absent object, oy discovering and following out the traces which it h£s lef| 

♦ Jardinc's " Outlines of a Philosophical Education,' page 322. 
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m the path over which it has passed. Thus, wo attempt to discover a per 
son who has concealed himself, by marking his footsteps towards the pmcc 
of his retreat ; and on the same principle, the hound may be literallv said 
to investigate the track of the fox, bv pursuing the scent, which remams on 
the line along which the latter had directed his flight. * 

^ To these familiar processes may be compared the keen and earnest 
search of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the unknown causes and 
principles of things. Indeed, the perplexed anxiety which ^e set-dog often 
exhibits in the search of game, afibrds a striking example of the careful, 
anxious, and occasionally disappointed state of mmd which the philosopher 
frequently experiences m his researches after truth. Trusting to a persua- 
sion, natural to the humanr mind, that every effect must have a cause, and 
that the connection between causes and their effects is constant and imi 
form, the student of nature proceeds through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which associates every event he witnesses with some 
prior event which he infers must have preceded it, until at lenetii he 
arrives at that ultimate point, which marks the boundaiy of physical cans 
alion, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

** Suppose, for example, he proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis 
cover tne state of Egypt in respect to government, . science, and ut, in the 
time of Moses, and tne ovlj datwm given, is this single fact — tliatfine 
Imen existed in Egypt at that period, in what manner should the student 
be directed to proceed ? He must begin with directing his attention closely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine threads, 
which can onlv be made of fine fiax, which must also have gone through 
various acts or preparation, in which many workmen are employed, before 
the threads could be made into fine linen. 

The production oifinejUuc supposes an improved state of agriculture, and 
the raismg of manv other kinds or grain, — wheat, barley, &c., — to support 
the cultivators of nax, and the artists who form it into cloth. In no country 
can fiax be the sole article of cul^vation. It may be, then, certainly in 
ferred, that, in the time of Moses, the art of agriculture, and the arts con 
nected with it, had arrived at considerable perfection. 

Betuming again to the daOwm^ fine linen can be woven only in a fine 
loom, which must be accommodated to the fine texture of the threads ; and 
a fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of working metal 
and wood. The former is extracted, with great labor, from ores, dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and must go through many oiffieult and laSorioua 

• The ffillovrSiiff T^marknttle inaUnce of 111 e wonderfLil powcn of reason f[3|? nouacRjipa 
By thu alftjiiUiiica tiftliis cuimtrv, b |ifeseiited to (ha elLnlpnt. tt* husitik^hiHi to prose- 
cate fltmt^flr iDoultlcn to a eatliiUiitory ref iiJt. Tlic estrnot Is from '* Ttoatcber'ii L*rr« 
of Llio ImllRns/' 

*' OT%'[nK partly to hid DTFraniEatlon, douMlf^FiB, ai wcM Oil t<s Wa mod* of Ivsif rmm 
uTiIldlioud ap, the AaniKA of the Intltjin are eitrcmely acult). It li relflted, In modem 
liiiieSi, tJiftt A huiTifir, tHilonutttiir to otie of tiie western trStjes, on lila Tttum homa to 
hia hut otie day, di»i^overcu that his venison, wliicli tmd h&rn biing up to diy, had 
bcf n dtoloti. After taMoR tjtiftBrvfltk>n*t on ttm p pot, lie twit ofT in pursuit of the thief, 
Tvhom he traced tlirauph th« woods. RjivCne; (foiio a little distance, lie mtt iDme ner- 
toni, of wlitjiii Ijn iruiuirEd,'ivhethcr ttic^j liad Et^en a iittle^old tehifcmmi^ wltfi a ^Aort 
ffun, ai^eompinkd bv a smail dCff, vcUh r short iait. They replied In the afntrriatlTe ; 
and upon tti^ Indiait ajMurlntf them that liie mnn thus dc^ritied liad ptoleti hli v«dI- 
lon, tney deglrod to ho Informed how he \tAS jitde to if ho iueh a mhiute dthscription 
at a liflfffon he imd never ftceii. The Indian replied thug i The thief is a lUUe many I 
Iluow bv hhi havlni^inBde a piteof j*toTif n to stimd upon. In onderto Tcnch tJi* Tonlaon 
from the height 1 hung It . fllanOInt! nn the pround, ftrnt hp la on old man, 1 tnow b? 
h.P flhart steps, -which 1 have traced over the dead leaves In the ^oods i that he is a 
tc-Mtt tffum, I knciw by his turnJisg ojft h\a toes when lie walkn, which an Indlnu no^e? 
doea^ hlH gun, I Jcnow to be fkori, by the mart ibo muzzle made In nibbing the bar* 
or the tree w^ere It IcauEhd ; tbat lilfi ^^m in smailj I know bv h1» trackfl, and that ha 
riaa a short Mi^, I dietrovem'd by tho mark It miidf tn the ditjit where h« wa> sttUn^N ul 
U^c ttnj-e L^-t M master wm tiilfir^ Jown tho renieoii/* 
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proc^ses before it becomes malleable. The latter, also, must nndersv 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the carpeAter ; and the 
loom itself is a complex machine, supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in £gypt at the. time of Moses. 

The wearing of fine Imen, too, supposes that artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dexterity in that art ; and such perfection 
cannot be expected in any country, till a division of labor — the greatest 
Instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making fine linen ; andl 
therefore, there must exist many other artists employed in providing food 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and convemences of ufe. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any countr^r, men musi 
have acquired much knowledge of facts and events, by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the toundation of general knowledge, by speoulat 
ing on means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects ofnigher degrees of per 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time tb follow the natural and connected pro 
gress of the arts from their rude to their more perfect state, — I conclude 
mis process of investigation with observing, that there can be little progress 
either in art or science in any country, without the existende of a supreme, 
controlling powerj in some or other or its forms ; by which men are com 
pelled to hve in peace and tranquillity, and the different orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kept m his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regular and progressive deductions, proceed 
ing from the datum with which it began, and without information from any 
other quarter, we have sufficient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab 
Ushed. 

Sutjectsfor illustration. 

What may be learned of the state of Greece, and of the character of 
that nation at the time when Homer wrote the Biad, without drawing in- 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself? 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origin 
than that generally assigned to them 1 

What were the causes wtiich produced an absolute government atEome 
under Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspiracy of Catiline ? 

^ Is the character of Hannibal, in livy, supported by the narrative he baa 
fiven of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon's 
iiccount of the wooden horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste 1 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
cngin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standards by which we judge of £e perfection of one laa 
gnago above another % 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to acquin 

habit of attention? 

What was the origin of the present pclilical parties in the United States f 
10* 
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LXXIL 

ON THE TBEATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leading object of attention in every oompo* 
si^on is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach; he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let us suppose, in illustrating the views now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of the writer have been turned towards the manifestations oi 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By askin? himself 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thought in his 
muid, his ideas wUl mimediately assume some definite form, and he wUl 
be enabled to present them in a lucid and systematic manner. 

1st What is the fact ? 

2d. Why is it so 1 

3d. What consequences result from it ? 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, * What is tho 
fact? ' in reply it may be said, — that, in the material world, there ara 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and benevolence, and of Al- 
mightypower. 

2. ' Why is it so ? ' or, How is the existence of these works to be ac 
counted for ? What is the cause ? To which it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

3. Again ; ^ What consequences result from it ? ' To this the answei 
may be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the foUow* 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Creatoi 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported sbould alwayff 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in wridnss of an ar 
gumentative nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or Uat to be in 
lerred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field * 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the thoughts which will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that th« 
raverie is true, — that, as the field of inquiry is narrow^, questions ariM 
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itMAc) exciting to the mind, and thoughts are suggested of greiitcr Talue 
ani interest to the readers. Suppose, as an illustration, that a writer 
proposes to himself to write an essay ou *■ Literature.* Amidst the na 
merous topics which might be treated upon under this term, noinu^ 
could be preserved. The thoughts advanced would be common-place ana 
aninteresting. But let some £stinct inquiry be proposed, or some ' asser 
tion be made and supported, and there wiU be an influx of interesting 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject * Literature^ lei us suppose a 
particular subject, namelv, a *■ Defence of literary studies in men of busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the foUowmg model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease thev 
can be arranged with the strictest regard to unity. 

JExampk, 

A DEFENCE OF LITEEABT STUDIES IN MEN OP BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the young, or at least among those sober truths whicn experience often pre 
tends to have aeauired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of learning, the 
speculations of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fatal, it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which oroinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is gained ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
rugged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have successfully achieved. A young man, destined for law or com 
merce, is advised to look only into his lolio of precedents, or his method of 
Dook-keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, tmoer whose protection the honors of station and the blessings of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and ^nius are proscribed, w 
loacUng their votaries to barren indigence and merited neglect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contrary direction, and one 
may enaeavor to prop the falling cause of literature, without bemg accused 
of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness, of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
only. Of the few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or the ruin is marked by the celebrity of the sufferer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and as ignorant as they were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignificance of mose by whom it waa 
endured. If we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any vivacity, there 
IS a natural aversion to the drudgery of business, which is seldom overcome, 
till the effervescence of youth is allayei by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by tiie 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny, as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
favorite avocation oc aranem* nt for which a young man either finds ok 
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neal3 a portion of his time, either patiently plods through his task, in ex])»> 
tation or its approach, or anticipates its arrival by deserting his woik befon 
the legal perioa for amusement is arrived. It ma^ fairly be questioned, 
whether the most innocent of these amusements is either so honorable (ir so 
safe as the avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but faiicy and feeling have no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attention, or weaken their force. The emplo^ent of 
a young man's vacant hours is often too little attended to bjr those ngid ma» 
ters, who exact the most scrupulous observance of the periods destmed fo^ 
business . The waste of time is, tmdoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; but the 
waste or the depravation of -mind is a loss of a mnoh higher denominatioD. 
The votary of study^ or the enthusiast of fanc^, may incur the first, but 
Uie latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or waut of imag 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensual enjovments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is frienoly to sober man 
ners and virtuous conduct, which, in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect. Without adopting the common-place reflections ajpinst 
some particular departments, it must be allowed, that, in mere men of busi 
ness, there is a certain professional rule of right, which is not always honor 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. .A superior 
education generally corrects this, by opening the mind to diffeient motives 
of action, to the feelings of delicacy, the sense of honor, and a contempt ot 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as weU as or ourjprinciples, the love of 
letters appears to be favorable. Letters reauu^ a certain sort of application, 
though or a kind, perhaps, very different from that which business would 
recommend. Granting that they are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of ttie world, yet, as developing the powers of 
thought and refiection, they may be an amusement of some ui^e, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize thrai to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for tiie exercise, of that discern 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of. causes, which is to in 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the speculations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments or the lawyer ; and, though some professions 
employ but very fewTaculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
of busmess in which a man who can think will not excel him who can only 
labor. We shall accordingly find, in many departments where learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessary, that those who pos 
sessed it, in a degree above their fellows, have found, from that very circum 
stance, the road to eminence and wealth. 

But X mdSt often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily create happi • 
ness, nor confer dignity; a truth which it may be thoueht declamation to 
insist on, but which the present time seems particularly to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with an in Jependence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which^ from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an 
Honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled bv virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he nas attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business frequentiy under 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one ought if 
an easy art ; but to know how to be i(ue is a verv superior accomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with ]Mrsons to whom the habit of em 
ployment has made some active exertion necessary; who cannot sleep 
nontented in the torpor of indolence, or amuse theiiselves with those ligbtai 
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krifies in which he, who inherited idleness as he did fortune, from his an 
eestors, has been accustomed to find amusement The miseries and mis 
Jbrtones of the * retired pleasures * of men of business, have been freouentlj 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
Amusements with professional labor, will ihave some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from busi 
ness, some employment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant ana unoccupied. Independence in the use of one's time is not 
ths least valuable species of freedom. This liberty the man of letters en- 

i'oyb , while the ignorant and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom of 
>iuine8s, only to become the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. But 
tae situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
letters bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old a^ when a man's society is 
necessarily circumscribed, and his powers of active enjoyment are unavoid- 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and the amusements of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or emplovment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petrines his 
feelings by habitual intoxication. From an old mam whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, or 
from those trivial amusements which youth only can share, a^e has cut olOf 
almost every source of enjojrment. But to him who has stored his mind with 
the information, and can still employ it in the amusement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feels witb 
that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. There is, per 
haps, ho state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive o' 
veneration from others, than that which such an old a^e afifords ; it is then 
the twilight of the passions, when they are miti^ted, nut not extiuguished, 
and spread their gentle influence over the evomng of our day, in alliano«» 
with reason and in amity with virtue. 

REMARKS AND ANALYSIS. 

In examining the preceding example of argumentative writing, the 
principal object of attention will be, the plan or management of the subject. 

The introductioti consists of an indirect statement of the question to 
be agitated. We are told how those have thought and reasoned, whose 
opinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and skilfully made. Our literary taste is gratified hj 
the illustrations and ornaments of language which are found. Our curi- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which is to be supported, but that it is clearly and happily 
implied in the introductory paragraphs. 

After the introduction, follows the refutation of an objection. That this 
is the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation deferred to the close of the essay, the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its influence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of refutinjg 
objections; one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, — the other, by showing that the conclusion does not truly follow 
from the premises. The objection here considered is, that facts establish 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the writer; of course, the opinion 
can have no good foundation. To refute the objection, the premise i? 
denied. Facts ai* otherwise, says the writer, and a satisfactory reason in 
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assigned why a different impression as to the bearing of facts en the cass 
has prevailed. Having assigned this reason, the writer leaves the poini 
at issue, as to facts kt the case, to be determined bj the observation and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thus introduced his subject to out 
attention, stating bj implication the proposition to be examined, and 
having removed an objection which presented itself at the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct examination of his subject 

The following proposition is supported: Men of business may advan- 
tageously devote a portion of their time to literary pursuits. 

Ist Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary studies 
since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hurtful 
indulgences. 

2d Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct 

3d Argument. Young men of business should enga^ in literary studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the improvement of the 
mind. 

4th Argument. A man of business should engage in literary pursuits, 
because in tliis way he acquires an independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literary taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him 

tth Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in them grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
general directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other. 
They have a similar bearing on thie leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a unity to the subject 

The kind of argument here used, is the argument from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different arguments, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows- 
I. foung men in business vnll have relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurt- 
ful Hence the importance of their being directed to literary pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest ? How do we know that youn» 
men thus will have relaxation and amusement ? and that, unless those of 
a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful 1 1 
answer, that these assertions rest on the common observation and expe- 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for panted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, conse^uentlv. if 
his conclosion is correctly dra\vn, will acknowledge the validity of his 
argument 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquirer arises. How is it knows, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the apj eal is to consciousness 
Men who have thus cultivated their intellectual powers, are. conscions, 
when they look in upon the operations of their own minds, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third ailment 
ts that the ove of letters is favorable to the cultivation of thu 
K)wcr8, rests principally upon experience and observation 
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There is edao found an illostration, which is of an analogical kind. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
with the elements of arithmetic This argument from analogy may be 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in like manner on appeals to experience, observation, 
common sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and reasonings are 
funded. 



Lxxm. 



GENERALIZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Generalization is the act of extending from particulars to 
generals, or the act of making generaL 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
young writers to dwell too much on isolated particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigatiqns, whether literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most, valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, ^n the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distinct reference to this consideration.. 

In the stuay, therefore, which tlie writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition, Truth, as the subject of a theme. Tha 
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young writer, who is too much in haste to finish his task^ 
would, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
ohservations on its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity on its influence on a particular individual. 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their influence in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the effects of a 
genei'al principle ; but to confine an exercise upon a general 
Rubject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
^ its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of the principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, '* Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest obs«rvanc« of veracity ; but, an exhibition 
of the effects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more useful and, of course, 
a more valuable nK)de of coiisidering ike subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the tea-ch^r lo lead the student to 
the consideration of causes and effects, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning from par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go out into 
the world, — on board ship, — into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles 7 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are effected. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may fill out 
some one or more of the following models from the X)utlin« 
presented. 
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JSxampIe, 

1. Time. Definition of; its divisions; mode of maiking them; modt 
of ascertaining ; meridian ; the sun ; parallel between time and space , 
Jinite and infinite. 

2. The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, including a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the countries where it existed ; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country ; iu 
•ffocts u]^'>n the morals and the happiness of the respective nations where 
h existed, tlie virtues and vices which it encouraged and eogendered, and 
% OQSsideration of the causes of its gradual overthrow. 

3. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and Lycurffus. The differ 
ent character of then: respective laws ; the effect which they produced on 
the people their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation the consequences which they produced; and their compara 
tive effects on the morals and happiness of the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were tney ? their object ; the manner in which 
they origpated; the superstitions to which they gave rise; their effect on 
the relidon, manners, and morals of the age ; me vices and profligacy 
which uiey engendered ; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, and the balance of power in Europe ; the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which they occasioned ; the benefits which they have produced. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or description of it ; 
how it arose ; the manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
die virtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal prevalence at the present day. 

6. The ancient Sects of Philosophy. Describe the various sects ; their 
doctrines; the manner in which they were taught; the character of the 
respective founders ; their influence ; the remarkable individuals who have 
embraced the principles of the respective sects ; and the effect of their 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Games of Greece. Their origin; the nature of these 
games, or in what they consisted; the places where they were celebrated; 
the rewards bestowed upon the victors ; the estimation in which these 
honors were held ; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to which tliev bdonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit of emulation ; did the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse 1 the probable effects 
of the institution, of sindlar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Grades. What they were ; where situated ; by whom 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions which thej 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religions cha^ 
Bcter of the people ; then: duration ; probable cause of their falling into 
disuse; the wisdom of Providence in concealing from mankind thi 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

T\e JbUowing subjects are suggested for tf.e unaided efMt of the slttdeiUi 
9. The Reformation. 
U.. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 
U. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 
IS. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Paitry may properly be defined the language of the im 
agination. Its usual form is in yerse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. 

Poetry t deals largely in fignratiye language, especially in tropes, met- 
aphors, personifications, similes, and comparisons. It is also exceedingly 
partial to compound epithets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre t is the measure by which verses are composed. 



* The word verse is frequently incorrectly used for stanza. A verse 
coDsists of a single line only. A stanza, sometimes called a stave, consists 
of a number of unes regularly adjusted to each other. The word verse is 
derived from the Latin lui^a^e, and signifies a turning, > The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
turn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generally 
thou^t to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and the division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a nmtaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself tc 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, " Love 
vour enemies," although in prose, becomes highly poetical, when presented 
with tfaa beautiful illustration of Menon: ''Like the sandal tree which 
iheds a perfume on the aze which t^ViA it. we should love our enemies." 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
carefully noticed \iy all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
Seauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called " The Epi 
/urean," by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

I It may perhaps be useful, although net properly connected with the 
uoject of Enfiflish versificat'on, to explain what is meant in ppalmody hx 
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This measure depends on the number of the syllables and the 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet They are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, steps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the quantity of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are hng or short, without 
reference to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consists of a single word, bat it also sometimes em- 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parta 
of different words. 

There are eight kinds of feet, four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syUables are the Trochee, the Iambus, the 
Spondee, and the Pyrrhic. 

The feet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ann 
osBst, and the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hatef til. 

The Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, betray 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as. Pale m5m. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables; as, fin thS tall tree. 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, holi 
n&s, thundering. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable j as 
deiightmi, r6mo?{a, cOev&L 

rnie Anapffist consists of two short syllables and one long one ; as, 
c5ntr&yene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, -rBfitf in the word 
tpiritucd, . 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
AnapsBst, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon- 
ary feet, because, their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapaestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



Limgy Common^ Shorty and Particular metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is caUed Long Metr^ Wlien the first and third line» 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
Galled Common Metre, ^lien the third line has eis^ht, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called Sfi&rt Metre. Stanzas in Particular Metre arc of 
Various kinds, and are not subject to definite r*^l » 
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sbDW that it is nothing more than the Anapa&sc .^ ^xL tha 
omission of the first two unaccented syllables. 

Every species of English verse regularly terminates with an accented 
syllable ; but every species also admits at the end an additional nnac 
cented syllable, producing (if the verse be in rhyme) a double rhyme, 
that is, a rhyme extending to two syllables, as ike rhyme must ahoaya com- 
nunce on the accented tyllable. This additional syllable often changes tha 
character of the verse from grave to gay, from serious to jocose ] but it 
does not t^ect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the verse 
A verse tiius lengthened is called hypermeter, or over measure. 

Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than the lambuS; 
and are uniformly accented on the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on the o<^ syllables. 

There are seven forms of Iambic verse, named from the number of feet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables contains aU 
the seven forms of pure Iambic verse. 

I. H5w blithelwh€n first |fr5mf aril cameltS woo and win the maid.* 
2. When first |from far] I came | to woo and win the maid. 
3. From far|I camelto woo and win the maid. 
4. I camelto woo and win the maid. 
5. To woo and win the maid. 
6. And win the maid. 
7. The maid. 
The additional syllable en at the end of each line, to convert maid into 
:miden^ will fnmish'sevcn hypermetersj and the line will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen diilcrent forms of the Iambic verscf ^ 

Trodudc verse is in reality only defective Iambic j that is to sayj lam 
Vic wanting the first syllable.! 
The following line is an example of Trochaic verse: 
Yit&l I spark df | hcavenlj^ | flame-f 

"* This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 
How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and win the maid. 

t The fifth form of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is e»l1«d th^ 
Heroic measure. The following lines exemplify it : 

Hdw loved, | how val | tied once | &vails | th£S n5t, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 
The sixth form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which like | & woUnd | M snake | drajgs Its | slow iSngth | Uong. 
X See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 181& pp. 25 and 27 
S This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the t>€^iiui^ne : 

Yl {-t&l spark | df heaven I Iv flame. 
Scanned as Trochaic, it has the bioken foot at the ena; 
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Anapsbstio yerse properly consists of anapsests alone; a«, 

At the close I df the daj | when the ham | let Is still. 

The first foot, however, in all the different forms of Anapsestic nistre. 
may be a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter syllable of th« 
foot be accented. Such are the Iambus and the Spondee. Bat th« 
Pyrrhic and the Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissible.^*^ 

Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can be Uttle doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapaest, and the Tribrach, the case is different ; 



Ylt&l i spark df | heavenly | fl&me. 

In like manner, if we cut off the first syllable fh>m any form of the Jam 
bic, we shall find that it may be scanned both ways, with the deficiency of 
a semi foot at the beginning of the end, according as we scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

Thus, the line dven as an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page, if deprived in each form of its first syllable, becomes Tro 
chaic: 

how) Binhe whSn | f Trst from j far 1 1 c&me td woo &nd 

when) First from | far I came to 

from) Far I | came to 

/) Came to 

to) 



win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 
Win the 



maid, 
maid 
maid 
maid, 
maid, 
maid 



woo and 

woo and 

woo and 

I Woo and 

and)' 

And thus we see, that what we call Trochaios regularly terminate an an 
accented syllable, as is the case in every other form of English metre: 
dioueh, like every other form, they also admit an additional unaccented 
syllable at the end, producing a double rhyme ; so that by channng maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as directed unaer Iambic verse/ 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it may be remarked 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and the six hypermetet 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom used. 

* The followmg stanza is given by some authorities as an instance of 
Dactylic verse ; 

Holy &nd | piire &re thS | pleasures 6f I pl6ty. 
Drawn fr6m th6 | fountain 6f J mercy and | love ; 
Endless, ex I haustiess. 6x | empt from s& | tiety, 
Kislpg tin I earthly &nd | soaring & | bove. 
An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are legiti 
mate Anapeestic lines with the omission of the first two unaccented sylla 
bles in each line. When scanned as Dactylic measure, the two unaccented 
syllables are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the tw<i 
unaccented syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thus be showTi 
Id be Anapaestic : 

Oh hdw ho I ly &nd pQre | lire the pleas | tires 5f pi | ety 
As they *re driiwn j rrom the fofln | tain 6f mer | cy and 15ve, &c. 
And thus it appears, that when scnnnsd as Anapaestic they want the M 
eented syllable at the end of the odd lines. 
20* 
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because, by a poetic license, the writer may make the foot it 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrhic. * 

It remains to be observed, that if from any verse of crdinary constmo 
tion, we remove any number of syllables, and substitute an equal numbcf 
of others, exactly corresponding with them in accent, the metre will stiJ] 
be perfect, although the sense may be altered. Thus, 

Pitidis* uprathy td Greece the direful spring 
Cf woes UnmmibHi-ed, heavenly goddess, smg. 
Altered thus : 

2M Frenchmdn^s mts^ td Spain the direful spring 
Offeada and carnage, heavenly goddess, sing. 

Hark ! the numbers^ soft and clear. 
Gently steal upon the ear. 
Altered thus : 

Hark ! the thunders^ loud and clear, 
Rudely burst upon the ear. 

The Caesura (which word means a division) is the separa 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different species of verse, and in different verses of the same species, 
this pause occurs in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by the 
grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
Uieplace where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Caesura is generally after the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the tMrd or the seventh. 

In the following lines the figures denote the number of the syllable 
^here the oecura belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 1| by ancient bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 5 1| and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 1( and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 il till £ey find their native deep. 
Within that mystic circle 7 H safely seek. 

Somt^Fs^s, though rarely, the ra»ura occurs after the second or ttic 
eighth sy))able : as, 

Happy 2 1| without the privilege of will. 
In different individuals 8 1| we find. 

S^PMtimes the line reqmres or admits two pauses or caesuras. Thif 
double pause is by some writers called the c^sura and the demi-caesura 

M 

Caesar, 2 !| he world's great master, 7 H and his own. 
And goodness 3 11 like the sun 6 || enlightens ^1. 

* See Carey's Ens:lish Prosody, n. 49. 
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Tlicre are few more melodious instances of these pauses to oe found, 
Sian in tlie following lines from one of the most polished poets which th« 
English language has produced. 

Warms || in the sun, 4 |f refreshes 6 1| in the breeze, 
Glows II in the stars, || and blossoms || in the trees ; ^ 
Lives 11 tlux>ugh all life, || extends || through all extent, 
Spreads 1| undivided, operates || unspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beauty when the pound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
ftimUar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar." 

"The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry." 

SPECIMENS OF DDFFEBENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

Iambic of the shortest form, consisting of an Iambus with an additional 
•yllable ; tiins coinciding with the amphidrach. 

Disdaining. Consenting. 

Complaining. Bepenting. 

This form may be found in stanzas of other measure, bat u not ufocl 
ttlone. 

Second form of the Iambic^ cofisisting of two lambuats. 

With ravished ean 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to no(i 

Hypermetet of the sam£ hind. 

Upon a mountain, 
Beneath a fountain. 

Three lambutes, with hypenneter of the same kind, 

'T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rods reclined* 

/bur landnises. _ 

An i may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
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Five lambuaesj or the Heroic meoiure. 

Be wise to-day, 't is madness to defer 

How loved, how yalued once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or bj whom beg^t: 
^ A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

'T is all thou art, and all the prond shall be. 

Six Lunbuues, or the Ajdxandrine measure. 

For thou art bat of dnst ; be humble and be wise. 

( T^t latter of the ttoofoUomng is an Alexandrine.) ^ 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length aloog. 

Seven Iambuses. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sen 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood top caws * the crow, through all the gloomy dtf. 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy mercies, O my God I 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I *m loet 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

IVtK^tc verse of one Trocheeanda long syUabU, 

Tumult cease 
Sink to peace. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods, 
Over floods. 



Two Trochees. 



Bich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry evai 
written in any lanenage, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of ths 
"• " " * "for Girls, in this city. In compiling " The Young Ladies* 



High School 

Class Book," he expressed a wish to the author to take this libeity, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautiful ex- 
emplification of what is stated under Onomatoposia ; and, indeed, when w« 
consider how easily the printer mi^ht mistake in manuscript a w for 
a double l, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gifted coantryman originally wrote it caws^ and not ealls^ as it is generally 
whtten 
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fWo Irochees, with an addUionoH long syUaUd, 

In the days of old 

Eables plainly told. 
Phrtt Trochees. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

Ckret Trochees^ with an additional tyUabU. 

Kestless mortals toil for nought ; 

Bliss in Tain from earth is sought 
Four Trochees, 

Hound us wars the tempest louder. 

With an additional ofUabU, 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
five Trochees, 

All that walk on foot or ride in chariotB. 
Six Trochees. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary wfllov 

Anapaestic verse consisting of one Anapcest 
But in Tain 
They complain. * 
Twt Anapaists, 

But his courage 'gan fUl, 
For no arts could avail. 

With an adduional syllable. 

But his courage 'gan fail him^ 
For no iEtrts could avail him. 
Thrte Anapaists, 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute , 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Four Anapaists. 

At the dose of the day wnen the hamlet is stiU. 
Hyper meter of four AnapoBSts. 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

fB&SES IK WHICH T^B SBCONDAST VSBT ABB ADXITTBD TO QI^« 
TABIXXT TO THB MBLODT. 

The Student unll observe, by the marks on the vowdsy u^at the secondary fed 
ov, which are introduced in the following lines ; ^ first foot is a spondee. 
There soon the sufferer sinks to rest 
There too was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 
That breast the seat of sentiment refined. 
HaiL long lost Peace 1 hail, ddve-eyed maid divine. 

* This measure is ambi^ous, for by accenting the first a:d third sylla 
dies we may make it Trochaic. 
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A Pyrrhic occurs in thefottowinff. 

If aught be welcfime t6 our sylvan shed, 
Be It the the trav ll6r wh5 has lost his wa/. 
I sought the beauties 5f the painted vale, 
The flowers I often watered with my tean. 
And loaded with my sighs the passing g^la 

Spondees and Pyrrhics ioith Iambuses. 

G5 pious offspring find restrain those tears ; 
I £y to regions 5f eternal bliss. 
Heaven In your favor hears my dying prayers ; 
Take my li^t blessing In this d«y cold kiss. 

A Dactyl with Iambuses, 

Murmttring, and with him fleJl tVo shades af rJijH. 

Amphibrachs mixed with Iambuses, 

0'& many a frozCn, manj h li^ry filp. 

A Spondee and a Tribrach^ with Iambuses. 

Innumerable before th' Almighty throne. 

It will thus be perceived, that by the mi3cta.!« of different VirJi ot ieei, 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a cumber of jarring syllable! 
should be ranged in uncouth Imes, with rhyme at the end. Croer, rega 
larity, symmetry, and harmonv are requisite, while the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and nnac 
ccnted syllables to form an harmonious line.^*^ 

The student, having now been made acqjiainted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a first ej er- 
cise in versification, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses without regard to their sicfuiJicaHon^ making what d>H7 
be called nonsense verses, as in the following 

Example. 

Fioe foot Iambus or Heroic Vase, 
Thus man attempts some nobler end to seen. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan. 



♦ The harmony of a verse may sometimes be utterly destroyed by Iht 
misplacing of a single monosyllable ; thus, 

" Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience w with injustice corrupted." 
In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed by the 
floisplacing of the word is. It should b3, 

" Whose conscience with Injustice is coirupled." . 
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Trochaic 
Boiling in the troubled sea. 
Full of mirthful hope to be. 

Anapcestic. 
Fiom the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with joy in his face mark the waters so clear, &c. 

Mcerdses. 

Haying previously attempted to form verses in all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have been described, with words 
without reference to sense, the student may arrange the fol* 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is, how 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

Example. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, gay and sportive, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, lignt boundmg. 
Adieu to the woodlands where I have roved oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Same words properly arranged. 
Adieu to the woodlands, where, sportive and gay. 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play.. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved, 
And sweetly conversed with the friend I have loved. 

Exercises. 

^^ertea to he arranged by the Student in Anapcestic * lines of four Jeet, 

Content and joy are now fled from our dwellings, 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tertaeus of old, I had 
i5 awake dormant valor with the voice of song, I would in preference tt 
•rery other form of Enclish metre, choose the Anapaestic, of four feet in 
ctmplets, which, if well written, in real anapaests^ unincumbered with an 
untiue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sio, could hardly fail to martialize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the body experiences from the quick, lively step, which, b> 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
heart, and renders the warrior more prompt to deeds of pro-vess." If any 
one would test the justness of Dr. Carey's opinion, as thus expressed, hi* 
doubts will be resolved by the perusal of Campbell's boantlnii pie.*e, eau 
tied '* Lochiel's Wai-nini*." . 
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Now chivalry isrdead, and Gallia rained, 
And Uie glory of Europe is fled for evei. 

'T is woman, whose charms impart every raptnvBi, 
And to the pulse of the heart add a soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Resigns her his key, and to love grows a convert 
Sorrow lifts up his head at the sound of her voicA 
And, from his shed. Poverty well pleased listens. 
Even age, hobbling alon^, in an ecstasy 
Beats time to the tune of her song with her cmtcik 

Bow sweet is the thought of to-morrow to the hem^ 
When Hope's fairy pictures display bright colors. 
How sweet when we can borrow from futaxity 
A balm for the griefa that to-day afflict us. 

To be made into Iambic verses with Jowr fed. 

And while I feel thy gracious gifts 
My song shall reveal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life. 
And make thee good, wise, and grateful 

With ease you wear a thousand shapes, 
And still you please in every shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue, nor power, 
Nor hold in view forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, vvfaose cheeks dlsclofle 
The blushins rose and the lily, 
Will screen her charms from public view, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 



/am&tic verses of five feet^ or the Heroic * t 
As Orpheus tunes his song in Thradan wilds, 
The raptured beasts throng around him in crowdfi 

Seek not thou to find, with vain endeavor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great decree lies involved in. darkness; 
Nor can the depths of fate by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom. 
And unfold half thy beauties to the world. 
Roving on fancy's wing, impart thjr fire, 
And feel thy genius beaming on his heart, — 

1 'd wish humoly, though the wish would be vain, 
That on me some sma^l portion might alight. 



♦ ThiM is the principal metre of our language, and it is happily adtrtod 
to «very kind of subject, from the most exalted to the most humble and fii- 
miliar, and it xtisiy be used w'.th or without rhyme. 
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Trochaic vena. 

Where spreads the rising forest^ 
For the lordly dome shelter, 
To their airy beds high built, 
See returning home me rookjB. 

Now battle glows with fury 
In torrents flows hostile blood. 

Here yon 11 find mental pleasures, 
Pleasures that the mind adorn. 
The jojni of sense are transient, 
They dispense no solid bliss. 

The diepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines sheltered 
OVr his grassy seat pendent 

Bat from stream, dell, or mountain 
Sprinssnot a flattering zephyr, 
Lest £e noontide beam, feaim 
His silken, his soft wings scorch. 

RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity, or agreement, in the sound of fir jal 
lyllables. 

Verse without rhyme is called Uatik verse** 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
they should begin on the accented syllable. 

In the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand first.t 



* Rhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential constitaent in 
English poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest description, in which rhyme has no part The poetry of MUton, 
Shakspeare, Tnomson, Young, and a host of others, whose writincs have 
contributed so much to the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
^ meretnevous ** ornament, as it has been called. But it has been said, that, 
although, in the five feet Iambic measure, the measnred dignity of the verse 
supplies the place of rhyme, in the other forms of English versification it is 
absolutely essential. Whoever will be at the pains to convince himself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do soni>y the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Southey, especially, his *^Thalaba, or the Destroyer." 

t The student, in his nri3t attempts at versification, should be cautioned 
against the injudicious use of ezjidleHves, An expletive is a word introduced 
merely to fill out this line, while it not only contributes nothing to the sense 
but absolutely weakens it. ' Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he condemns tl^ Mult. ; » . ^.• 

" While expi'dtrvi^s Mr'feeble aid do join. 
And ten low words oft creep ii one dull lino." 
21 
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Rhymes may occur in consecutive, or alternate lines, or lE 
Hny other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between the two kinds will readily 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker's 
" Rhyming Dictionary." * 



* On the same principle of association, on which some of the earlier lea 
sons in this volume are founded, it is thought that this vocabulary will aid 
the student, not only in finding a rhyme, but likewise in suggestmg ideas. 
Dr. Carey, in the Preface to his " English Prosody," says : " It is not with 
the view of making poets and poetesses that I send forth this publication. 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accused of doing more harm than good, in 
tempting many of my young readers to quit a gainful calling for the un 
gainful trade. M^ aims are more humble ; — 1. To teacli the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improve -and polish his style for 
prose composition.*' And, further on, he adds; "Indeed, evenr person, 
\i'<hether poet or not, who has received any tolerable education, ana pretends 
to write aecent prose, ought likewise to be qualified for the occasional pro 
duction of a few verses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct, whatever 
may be their merit or demerit in other respects. That me practice of versi 
fication materiaDy improves the style for prose composition, there cannot be 
a doubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the harmonies of verse, will 
naturally revolt a^inst inharmonious harshness in prose ; and the pains 
bestowed in searching for a variety of words of different lengths, quantities 
and terminatiofiSf to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

' the shifts and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts in chase of terms, 
T' arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
The mirror of the mind.* 

will copiously enlarge the writer's stock of expressions, — will enable him 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and attractive garb, and to var\ 
that garb at pleasure, by the reader aid of a diversified phraseology. It will 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enrich the intellectual store of thought ; for, while in search for an epithet^ 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible bearings and relations, that he may choose such particular word or 
phrase, as shall exhibit it in the most advantageous light. And what study 
more efiectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
•ndgment, to whet the sagacity, a7id give birth to a variety ofidecu, which 
might otherwise have lain for ever dormant ? For these weighty consid 
orations, the practice of verse-making has leen recommended by Locke, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, &c., &c.'* 

The teacher will find the following exercise, called by the French " Boutt 
Ritnes,** interesting to the yaun^ student, and, like all other inducement«i 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

" One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short pocTi ; which 
another undertakes to complete, by filing up the several verses, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case may be. Th« 
following stanza, in which the words in italic are the rhyming words pr» 
vioiulv assigned, will be sufficiently explanatory of the practice: 
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LXXV. 

\OCABULARY OF RHYMES. 

Directions for finding Rhyrrich. 

1. Jo looking for a word in the following vocabulary, consider the firv 
Towels, Ay E^T^O^ Uy and begin at the vowel that precedes the last con- 
lonant of the word ; for example, to find persuade, and the words thai 
rhyme to it, Z) is the last consonant, A the vowel that precedes it ; look 
for ADEi and you will find made, fade, invade, and all the otlier words of 
(hatihymd. 



*To Hope. 

Down, down, vain hope, to me no mor« 

Can spring retam, with blossoms ..... eroumed, 

Nor Summer ripen Autumn^s ..... store, 

Which now lies withering on the ground. 

Fade, fade, vain Hope I all else has faded ; 

Why should I dream and cherish thee? 

Since dark Despair, that sun has shaded. 

Which once gave light and joy to me. 

Go, flatterer, go ! thy hour is past ; 

Thy promisea pleasures all are vain : 

I know they are not meant to last 

And ne'er will trust to thee agccin,* 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Eeha Vmses, In 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a verse gives an answet 
to a question, or explains some subiect, which that verse contains. Th< 
following echo verses allude to the Soundheads in the reign of Charles tkn 
First. 

Now, Echo, on what 's religion grounded ? 

Roundhead, 
Who *s its professor most considerable ? 

Saddle. 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddly. 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

O lief 
Do they not learning fr6m their doctrine sever ? 

Ever/ 
, Yet they pretend, that they do edify ; 

OJie/ 
What church have they, and what pmpits ? 

Pitts, 
Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

AUf 
How dc tisy stand affected to the government civil? 

Evtl. 
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2. In liko manner, if a word end in two or more consonants, begin at 
the vowel that immediately precedes the first of them ; for example, land, 
N is first of the final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it j see AND^ 
and you will find band^ stand, command, &c. 

3. Bat if a diphthong, that is to say, two or more vowels together, 
precedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, begin at the first of 
these two vowels ; thus, to find the rhymes to disdain, look not for IN 
but for AIN, and you will find brain, chain, gain, &c. 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
oegin only at the first vowel of the diphthong; for example, to find the 
rhymes to subdue, look for UE, and you will find clue, due, ensue, &c. 

5. AU the words diat end in a single vowel, preceded by a consonant, 
are found by looking for that vowel only, except always the words that 
end in' mute E, whidi are constantly found by the same method that haa 
Deen already prescribed for finding the rhymes to persuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serves only to lengthen the sound of the J. in the last 
syllable 

AB. 
Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, scab stab. AUowaUe rhymes 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See Jhrection 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face^ lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, efface, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, grimace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

kc. AlUwaUe rhymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &c. dress, less, &c 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhyrnes, batch, match, &c. Allowable rhymes t 
fetch, wretch, &c. See Direction 3. 

ACK. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac 
symposiao, amianao. AUowaUe rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, compact, contract, de 
tract, distract, exact, protract^ enact infract, subtract, transact, cataract, 
with the preterits and participles of verbs in ack^ aa backed, hacked, &c. 
AlhwaUe rhymes, the jjreterits and participles of verbs in ake, as baked, 
raked, &c. See Direction 3, 

But to the King they say they are most loyal. 

Then God keep King and state from these same men. 

AmsT^ 
It remains to be observed : 1. That the two corresponding syllables of a 
rhyme must not only benn their consonance with the accented vowel, bus 
must preserve it through the remaining letters ; thus, text and vext, song 
and long echo with one another respectively, in the sounds eoct and ong, 

2. The sounds, and not the letters, constitute the rhyme. Thus, muff 
and rough, blew and grew, though different to the eye, foim an unobjec- 
tionable rhjme ; but bough and Umgh, though similar to the eye, have no 
similarity in sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented vowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis- 
agreeable to the ear. Hence, tetid and the laet syllable in contend sent and 
scf^U are nt allowable rhymes. 
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AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, laJ, mad, pad, sad, brad, clad, glad, plad, chaa 
&c. AUowaUe rhymes, cade, fade, &c., glede, bead, read, &c. See Direc- 

tt07l3. 

ADE. 

Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, glade, shade, spade, trade, de 
grade, evade, dissuade, invade, persuade, blockade, brigade, esplanade 
cavalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, cannon ' 
ade. pallisade, &c. Verfed rhymes, aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid. &o.. 
and the preterits mid participles of verbs in ay, ey, and eigh, as plajed. 
obeyed, weighed, &c. Allowable rhymes, add, bad, &c., bed, dead, &o.| 
bead, mead, &e., heed, need, &c. See Direction 3. 

AFE. 

Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, &c. Allowable rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &o., 
laugh, staff, &o 

AFF 

Gaff, chaff, draff, quaff, staff, engraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &c.y 
Perfect }!iyme, laugh. AUowaMe rhymes, safe, chafe, &c. 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, wait, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, draft, ingraft, handicraft 
Perfect rhymes, draught, and the preterits and participles of verbs in aff amd 
augh, as quaffed, laughed, &c. Allowed rhymes, the preterits and parties 
pies of verbs in afe, as chafed, vouchsafed, &c. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, ra^, tag, wag, brag, crag, drag, flag, knag 
shag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

AGE. 
Age, cage gage, page, rage, sage, wage, sta^, swage, assuaee, enjgage 
disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubmage, heritage, nermitage 
parentage, parsonage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimage, villan 
age, equipage. Allowable rhymes, edge, wedge, &c., liege, siege, oblige 
Sec, 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 
AIGN, see ANE. 
^ AIL. 
Ail, ban, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, sail, sail, tail, waQ, flaii 
frail, snail, trail, assail, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, counter 
vail, &c. Perfect rhymes, ale, bale, dale, gale, hale, male. palCj sale, tale 
vale, wale, scale, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightin 
Cale, &c AUowaUe rhymes, peal, steal, &c., bell, cell, &c. 
AIM, see AME. 
Am. 
Cairn blain, brain, chun, fain, gain, grain, lain, main, pain, rain, vain 
wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain^ stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amain, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, di»- 
.nun, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, pertain, obtain, reirain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect rhymes, bane, 
cane, aane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profane, horri 
cane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &c., feign, reign, &c., vein, rein, &c. 
AUowaMe rhymes lean, mean, &c., queen, seen, &c., ban, can, &c., dea 
pen, &c 

AINT. 
Faint, paint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, acquahit, attaint, complaint, con 

21* 
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itraint, restraint, &o. Perfect thfrne, feint. AUowoIm rhymes^ cant, paM 
5ic., lent, r*jnt, &v3. 

AIR, see ARE. 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see ATH 

AIZE, see AZL. 

AKE. 

Ake, bake, cake, lake, make, qnake, rake, sak ), take, wake, brake, drake, 

lake, shake, snake, stake, strake, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mistake, 

partake, overtake, undertake, bespake. Perfect rhymes, break, steak, &c 

Allowable rhymes^ back, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weak, &o. 

AL. 
Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, caimibal, cs^ital, cardinal, comical, conju 

{;al, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, interval, 
iberal, madrigal, literal, magical, mineral, mystical, musical^ natural, origi 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, personal, phvsical, poetical, political, principal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satncal, reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tern 
poral, tragical, tyrannical, carnival, schismatical, whimsical, arsenal. Al 
lawaue rhymes^ all, ball, &c., ail, mail, &c., ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &c. Perfect rhymes, tJte preterits and participles of 
verbs in a31, aul, cmd awl, as called, mauled, crawled, &c. 
ALE, see AIL. 
ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, staff, laugh, &o. 

ALK. 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &c. Perfect rhyme, hawk. AtUno 
Ue rhymes, sock, clock, &c. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, scrawl, 
sprawl, squall. AllowaUe rhymes, cabal, eqmvocal, &c. See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm, &c., fphose plurals amd third 
persons singular rhyme tuith alms, as calms, becalms, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, ond fault, the last of itAm^ 
is by Pope rhymed vnth thought, bought, &c. 

AL^^:. 

Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 

Am, dam, ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, flam, sham« swam, epigram^ 
anagram, &c. Perfect rhymes, damn, lamb. AUotvabU rhymes, dame^ 
lame, &c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, flame, fame, frame, ^me, lame, name, tame 
shame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame^ overcame, &c 
Perfect rhvmcs, aim. claim, maim, acclaim, deslaim, exclaim, proclaim, re 
claim. AUowaUe rhymes, dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme 
fee, dream, glean, &c. 

AMP. 
Camp, cbarop cramp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, clamp, decamp, eo 
«p, &c. 
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AN. 

Bvi an, dan, man, nan, pan, n^n, tan, van, bran, plan, sc&n, span,'thaa 
Antral . fore-ran, began, trepan, courtesan, partisan, artisan, pelican, cara- 
ran, &c. AUowaJile rhymes, bane, cane, plain, mane, &c., bean, lean, wan^ 
»wan, &c.. gone, upon, &c. 

ANCE. 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance, 
mischance, complaisance, circumstance, countenance, deliverance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravarance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem- 
Dcrance, intemperance, exorbitance, ordinance, concordance, suCferancej 
BU3tenance, utterance, arrogance, vigilance^ expanse, enhance. 
ANCH. 

Branch, stanch, lanch, blanch, ranch, hanch. Perfect rhymes, launch 
paunch. 

AND. 

And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, bland, grand, gland, Atand, 
strand, conmiand, demand, countermand, disband, expand, withstand, 
understand, reprimand, contraband^ &c. Allowable rhymes, wanf*, fond 
bond, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in ain a^id ear., as re 
mained, leaned, &c 

ANE, see AIN. 

ANG. 

Bang, fang, gang, hang, pang, tang, twang, sang, rang, haw. gue, dang. 
AlloivcMe rhymes, song, long, &c. 

ANGE. 
Change, grange, range, strange, estrange, arrange, exchang interchange. 
AUowabU rhymes, revenge, avenge, &c. 

ANK. 
Rank, blank, shank, clank^ dank, drank, slank, frank, spr ik, stank, lank 
plank, prank, rank, thank, disrank, mountebank, &c. 
ANSE, see ANCE. 
ANT. 
Ant, cant, chant, grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, aslant, complaisant, dis 
plant, enchant, gallant, implant, recant, supplant, transp' jit, absonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cormorant, pro •astant, significant 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephan' exhorbitant, con 
versant, extravagant, ignorant, insignificant, inhabitant, militant, predomi 
nant, sycophant, vigilant, p<^tulant, &c. Allowable rJiyn es, famt, paint, &c. 
See AlijT and ENT. 

AP. 
Cap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, j 
knap, slap, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, &c. AUou 
rfnfmes, cape, tape, dec, cheap, heap, and swap. 

APE. 
Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, escape, mape, crape, tapo, 
&C. A 'lowable rhymes, neap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 

Lapse, elapse, relapse, perhaps, and tJie plurals of nouiis and tliird persotu 

iingnlar of tJie present tense in ap, as caps, mapsi, &c., he saps, he laps. 

&c. AUoivable rhymes, the plurals of 7iou7is and third persons singxdar oj 

verbs in ape and eap, a^ apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &c. 

APT. 
Apt. adapt, S/l,, rhymes, t/te preterits and participles of the verbs //; an, a« 
tapped, slapped, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, the preterits and participles of Uu 
verbs in ape, a' apod, escaned, &c 
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Bar. car, far, jar, mar/ par, .tar, spar, scar, star, cht^j af^r, .debar, anbai 
oatarrn, particular, perpendicular, secular, anffular, regular, popular, singn 
lar, titiQar, vinegar, scimeter, calendar, colanaer. PetfeUrhyme^ tkepbtrai 
verb are. AUottuMe rhyvnes, bare, prepare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, tear, 
war, &c., and words ciuUng in er or or, having the cteceni on the last tyUaiie^ 
or last but two, 

ARB 

Barb, garb, &c. 

ARCE. 

Farce, parse, Mars, &c. Allowable rhymt, scarce. 

ARCH. 

Arch, march, parch, starch, countermarch, &c. 

ARD. 
Bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombard, discard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disregard, &c.. and the preterits and participles nf 
verbs in ar, as barred, scarred, &c. Allowable rhymes, cord, reward, &c 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. Allowable rhymes, hard, card, see the last 
article, hoard, lord, bird, curd, and thepretents and participles of the verbs 
in ar, or, and nr, tu barred, aohorred, mcurred, &c. 

ARE. 

Ban, eare, dare, ftre, hare, mare, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, glare, scare, 
share, snare, spare, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, compare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes^ air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, imair 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for 
bear, forswear, &c , there, were, where, ere, e'er^ ne'er, elsewhere, whatever, 
nowe'er, howsoe*en whene'er, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, their. AUowablts 
rhymes, bar, car, &c., err, prefer, and here, hear, &c., regular, singular 
war, &0. 

ARES. 

Unawares. Bhymes, theirs^ and the plurals of nouns and third persom 
sMgidar of verbs in are, air. eir, ear, cu care, he cares, pair, he paurs, heirs 
bear, he bears, &c. . The allowable rhywM are thephurals of nouns and ths 
third persons singular of verbs which are allowed to rhyme with the termtna 
tion ars, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &o. 

ARE. 

Scarf. Allowable rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

ARGE. 
Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, overcharge, surcharge, enlarge 
Allowable rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge,Torge, urge, &c 

ARK. 
Bark, cark, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spark, stark, embark 
remark, &o Allowable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ARL. 
Snarl, marl, pari. AUowaUe rhymes, curl, furl, &c. 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. Allowable thymes warn 
f warm, storm, &c. 

ARN. 
Bam, yam, &c. Allowable rhymes, warn, forewarn, &c., hem, mom, Sm 

ARN. 
Warn, forwam Perfect rhymes, hon mom. &c. AiloieaUe rAym* 
torn, yam, &c. 
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ARP. 
Carp, harp, sharp, counterscarp, &c. AllowaMe rhyme, warp 

ARSH. 
Harsh, marsh, &<;. 

ABT. 
Art, cart, darl; \ art, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, depart, impart 
dispait, coonterparL Perfect rhymes, heart. &c. AltowaUe rhymes, wart 
thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flut, &c., pert, &c. 
ABT (sounded ORT). 
Wart, thwart, &c. Ferfta rhymes, short, retort, &c. AliowaHe rhymuk 
vt, sport, court, &c. 

ARTE, see EARTH. 

ARVE. 
Carve, starve, &c. AUotaaHe rhymes, nerve, deserve, &c. 

AS. 
Was. AUowcMe rhymes, has as. 

ASS. 
Afls, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, sor 
pass, morass, &c. AUotcaile rhymes, base, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &o 
AS£, see ACE. 
ASH. 
Ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, raslv 
thrash, slash, trash, abash, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, wash, quasn, &c., leask 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &c. AJUowaMe rhymes, cash, dash, &c. 

ASK. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, clasp, gasp, grasp, hasp. Allowable rhymes, wasp, &c. 

AST. 
Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, avast, forecast, overcast, 
outcast, repast. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ass. 
as classed, amassed, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits and participles oj 
verbs in ace, as placed, &c. Nouns and verbs in aste, as taste, waste, &c. 
ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist^ 
and the preterits and particimes of verbs in ace, as faced, placed, &c. AUoW' 
aHe rhym^, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., and the preterits and participles 
of verbs in ess, as messed, dressed, &c. 

AT. 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat. rat, sat tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. Allowable rhymes. Date, hate, &c. 
ATCH. 
Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, abate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abro* 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, aflfection 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate 
antedate, anticipate, anti^uate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate^ 
calcnlfite, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, commiserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratulate 
congregate, consecrate, contaminate, corroborate, cultivate, candidate, coop 
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erate, celebrate, considerate, consi;ilate, capacitate, debilitate, dedicate, de 
cenerate, delegate, deliberate, denominate, depopulate, dislocate, deprecate 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate, disconsolate, desperate, deprecate 
educate, effeminate, elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate, eradi 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate 
facilitate, fortunate, generate, gratulate, hesitate, illiterate, illuminate, irritate 
imitate, immoderate, impetrate^ importunate, imprecate, inanimate, inno 
vate, insti^te, intemperate, intunate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in 
ralidate, mveterate, mviolate, legitimate, magistrate, meditate, mitigate, 
moderate, necessitate, nominate, obstinate, participate, passionate, penetrate 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, precipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profligate, prognosticate, propagate, 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate, reverberate, rumin 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate, ter 
minate, tolerate, temperate, vmdicate, violate, unfortunate. Perfect rkymce^ 
bait, plait) strait, wait, await, great. Nearly perfect rkymesy eight, weight, 
height, straight. Allowable rhymes, beat, heat, &c., bat, cat, &c., bet, wet, ftxs. 

ATH. 
Bath, path, &c. Allowable rhymes, hath, faith, &c. 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUCE, see AUSE. 

AUCH, see OACH. 

AUD. 

Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Perfect rhym^, broad, abroad, bawd ; awk 

the preterits and participles of verbs in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &c. AUowaMk 

rhymes, odd, nod, &c., ode, bode, &c. ; also the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, misgave 
architrave. Allowable rhyme, the auxiliary verb have. 
AUGH, see AFF. 
AUGHT, see OUGHT. 
AULT, see ALT. 
AUNCH. 
Launch, paunch, haunch, staunch, &c. 

AUNCE, see ONSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfect rhymet 
slant, aslant. Allowable rhymes, want, &c., pant, cant, &c 
AUSE. 
Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. Ptrfect rhymes, the plurals oj 
mnms, and third persons singular of verbs in aw, aa laws, he draws, && 
Allowable rhyme, was. 

AUST, see OST, 
AW. 
Craw, daw, law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, 
«w, straw, thaw, withdraw, foresaw. . 

AWD, see AUD. 
AWK, see ALK. 

AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. Perfect rhymtt, baL. 
5fi!;, fall, trail. smaU, hall. pall, tall, wall, stall, install, forestall, thrall, inthral] 
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AWN. 

Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, witndrawn. 

AX. 

Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes^ tfie plurals ofnmtJie^ and thtra 
persotis nntnUar of verbs in Lckj as backs, sacks, &c., he lacks, he packs, &c. 
AUowaUe rhymes^ the plurals ojnouns^ and thirdpersons singnlar of verbs in 
«ke, as cakes, lakes, &c., he makes, he takes, &c. 

AY. 
Bray, day, day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, hay, jay, lay, may. nay, pay. 
play, ray, say, way, pray, spray, slay, spay, stay, stray, sway, affray, allay, 
array, astray, away, belay, bewray, betray, decay, defray, delay, disarray, 
display, dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, inlay, relay, repay, roundelay, 
virelay. Perfect rhymeSf neigh, weigh, inveigh, &c., prey, they, convey, 
obey, purvey, survey, disobey, grey. Allowable rhymesj tea, sea, fee, see, 
glee, &;c. 

AZE. 
Craze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Perfect rhvmesy 
raise, praise, dispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the nouns plttral, 
and third parsons singular of the present tense of verbs in ay, eigh, cmd ey ; 
as days, he inveighs, he obeys, &c. AUotoaile rhymes^ ease, tease, seize, &o 
nnd keys, the plural of key; also the attxiliaries has and was. 
E and EA, see £E. 
EACE, see EASE. 
EACH. 
Beach, breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, teach, impeach. Nearly perfect 
rbymeSf beech, leech, speech, beseech. Allowable rhymesy fetch, wreteh, &o. 
EAD, see EDE and EED. 
EAF, see lEF. 
EAGUE. 
League, teague, &c. Perfect rhymes^ intrigue, fatigue, &c. AUowattU 
rhyjnesy Hague, vague, &c., leg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &o. 
EAR, seeAKE. 
Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, streak, weak, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. liearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, seek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. Allowable rhymes^ beck, speck, &c, 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. 

EAL. 
Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veal, weal, zeal, squeal, 
repeal, conceal, congeal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes^ eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel. Allowable rhymes, bell, teU, &c., 
Dale, tale, &c., bill, flU, &c., ail, fail, &c. 

EALM, see ELM. 
EALTH. 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAAL 
Bream, cream, eleam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, phlegm, scheme, theme, blasi)heme, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly perfect rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem, seem, &c. Allowable rhymes, dame, lame, &c., limb, him, &c,, 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean^ mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean- 
Perfect rhymes, convene, demesne, intervene, mien. Nearly perfect rhymes 
machine, keen, screen, seen, green, spleen, between, careen, foreseen, serene 
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obscene, terrens, &c., (j^neen, spleen, 
ban, man, &c.y bin, thin, begin, &c. 



&c. AUowailerhymeSfhfmefmtaii 



EANS, see ENSE. 
EANT, see ENT. 
EAP, see ££P and EP. 
EAR, see EEB. 
EARD. 
Heard, herd, sherd, &c. Perfect rhym^^ the preterits and pat tteytlea ef 
wrh$ in er, as erred, preferred, &c. AUowaUe rhyme, beard, the preterit, 
mud participles of verbs in ere, ear, amd ar, as revered, feared, barred. 
EARCH. 
Search, perch, resenrch. AUowaUe rf*ymeSf church, smirch, Inrch, parek 
■arch.&c. 

EARL. 
Earl, pearl. Perfect rhyme^pxl^lk^. ^/ioura^e rAyvMft, saarl, marl, chvil 
ftirl, &e. 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EART, see ART. 

EARTK 

Earth, dearth. Perfect rhymes, bhrth, mirth, &c. AUowaiU rkymsa 

nearth, &c. 

EASE, sounded EACE. 
Cease, lease, release, grease; decease, decrease, increase, release, snroease 
Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly perfeU rhymes, piece, niece, fleece, geese 
frontis]>iece, apiece, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, mace, &o 
miss, hiss, cec., nice, vice, &c. 

EASH, see ESH. 

EAST. 

East, feast, least, beast. Perfect rhymes, and preterits and participles oj 

verbs in ease, as ceased, increased, &c. Nearly perfect rA^m«, priest. Al 

hvfable rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, hst, &c., and tht 

pretvits and participles of verbs in esse and iss, aa dressed, hissed, &o. 

EAT. 

Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat 
estreat, escheat, entreat, retreat. Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete 
complete. Nearly perfect rhym^, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sheet, sleet 
street, swee':, discreet. Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, &c., get, met, &o 
bit, hit, &c. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c. Allowable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhwnes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be 
neath, underneath, &c. Nearly perfect rhym^, seethe, &c. 
EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, inweave. Perfect 
rkfmM, receive, conceive, deceive, perceive. Nearly perfect rhymes, eve 
gneve, thieve, aggrieve, achieve^ believe, disbelieve, rolieve, reprieve, re 
tiieve. AUowaiSi rhymes^ give, hve, &c., lave, cave,.&o., and have. 

EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c AHowUJe rhymes, babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &c. 

ECK. 
Book, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. AUowaUe rhymes, break, taka 
fce.. beak, sneaik &c 
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EOT. 
Sect, abject, affect, correct, incorrect, collect, deject, detect, di 'act, dis 
respect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, infect^ 
inspect, neglect, object, project, protect, recollect, renect, reject, respect, 
select, subject, suspect, arcnitect, circuTnspect, dialect, intellect. Perfeei 
rhymes, theoretents and participles of verbs in eck, as decked, checked. &c. 
AuowoMe rnymetf the preterits and participles of verbs in ake, and eak, m 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 
Bed, blp'1. fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred 
misled. l*tffect rhymes, said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread, 
tlirea i, tread, behead, overspread. Allowable rhymes, bead, mead. &c, olade, 
ade, &c., maid, paid, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in aj^ ey, 
md eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &s. 

EDE, see EED. 
EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, jpledge, sedg;e, allege. Allowable rhymes 
•ge, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., pnvilege, sacrilege, sortilege. 

EE. 
Bee, free, glee, knee, see. three, thee, tree, agree, decree, de^e, disagree, 
foresee, oversee, pedigree, ne, me, we, she, be, jubilee, lee. £f early perfect 
rhymes, sea, plea, flea, tea, key. AUowcMe rhymes, ail words of one syuabli 
mding in y, ye, or ie, or polysyllables of these terminations Jiamng the accent 
«n the ftmmate or antepennitimate syUable. 

EECE, see EASE. 

EEGH, see EAGH. 

EED. 

Greed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speeo 

seed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes, knead, read 

intercede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead 

mead, plead, &c. Allowable rhymes, bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, &o., made 

blade, &c. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEEy see EAK 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see EA& 

EEN, see EAN. 

EEP. 

Greep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Near.% 

mcrfeet thymes, cheap, heap, neap, &c. Allowable rhymes, ape, rape, &c. 

step, nep, &o., hip, lip, &c. 

EuR* 
Beer, deer, fleer, geer,jeer, peer^meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
voer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes 
oere, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe 
sincere, hemisphdre, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. Al 
luwaUe rhymes, bare, iaro, &o , prefer, deter, character, &c. 
EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, see EAT. 
EETH, see EATH. 
EEVE see EAVK. 
22 
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EEZE. 
)zc, freeze, wheeze, sneeze 
third t 

feet rhymes, cheese, these, &c. Nearly perfeu ,,^g„»^, o(ve«j _^^ , ^.„ 

e?3e, displease, tease, seize, &c., and tlie fdariUs of nouns %n ea, as teas, 
pleas. &c., ana the pohfsyUaUes efndir^ in es, having the accent on t/te ante- 
penuuitnate, as images, monarchies, &c. 

EFT. 
Cleft, left, theft, weft, bereft, &c. Allowable rhymes, lift, sift, &c., azM 
the third persons sitigtdar, present tense, of verbs in afe, aff, angh, and m, as 
chafed, quaffed, laughed, whiffed, &c. 

EG. 
Egg, leg, beg, peg. Allowable rhymes, vague, plague, &c., leagae. 
league, &c. 

EIGH,8eeAY. 

EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGN, see AIK. 

EIL, see AIL. 

EIN, see AIN. 

EINT, see AINT. 

EIB, see ABE. 

EIT, see EAT. 

EIVE, see EAVE. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 

£11, dwell, fell, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell, cell, dispel, foretell, excei^ 

eomcNsl, befell, yell, well, tell, swell^ spell, smell, shell, parallel, sentinel, 

tnfidiel, citadel, rerel, repel, rebel, impel, expeL Allowable rhymes, bale, 

sale, &c., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, geld, withheld, upheld, beheld, &o. Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
%nd partufipUs of verbs in ell, as swelled, felled, &c. Allowable rhymes. 
:ke preterits and partidjUes of verbs in ale, ail, &c., heal, sea!, &c., as em 
paled, wailed, &c., healed, sealed, &c. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self, shelf, himself, &c. . 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, realm, whelm, overwhelm, &c. Allowable r hymes psfan, 
film, &c. 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &o. • ^ 

Belt, gelt, melt,^felt, welt, smelt, pelt, dwelt Perfect rhyme, dealt. 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c. 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &c. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of rumns and tlurd 
persons singular of verbs in eUand elve, oj twelves, delves, shelves, &o 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rnymes. coq. 
demn, contemn, &:c. Allotoable thymes, lame, tame,&c., team, seam, tuejn^ 
Dhlejcm. dec. 
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£ME, see EAM. 

EMN. 
Condemn, contemn, &c. Perfect rhyrres^ gem, hem, &c. Alloujibi* 
tymeSf lame, tame, &c., team, seam, &c. 
EMPT. 
Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt. 

EN. 
Den, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, wren, denizen. AUawadim 
fkyrnes, bane, fane, &c., mean, bean, &c. 

ENCE. 

Fence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, offence, pretence 
commence, abstinence, circumference, conference, confidence, consequence^ 
continence, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, diffidence, diligence, 
eloquence, eminence, eyidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im 
potence, impudence, improYid.ence, incontinence, indifference, indigence, 
mdolence, inference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
negligence, omnipotence, penitence, preference, providence, recompense 
reference, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence. Perfect thymes^ sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, propense, dispense, suspense 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 

Bench, drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, intrench. 

END. 

Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, vend, amend, 
attend, ascend, commend, contend, defena, depend, descend, distend, ex 
pend, extend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 
protend, suspend, transcend, unbend, apprehend, comprehend, condescend, 
discommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Perfect rhymes^ 
friend, befriend, amd the preterits amd participles of verbs in en, as penned, 
kenned, &c. Allowable rhymes^ t/ie preterits and participles of verbs in ean. 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 

Amends. Perfect rhymes ^ the plurals ofnotinsy and third persons sinerw 
lor {present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &o 
ENE, see EAN. 
ENGE. 

Avenge, revenge, &c. 

^ ' *^ ENGTH 

Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 

Cleanse. Perfect rhymes, thepbtrals of nouns, and third persons single 
Ar, present tense, of verbs in en, as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 

Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, ^ent, spent, tent, vent, went, nbsent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, mvent, lament, mis- 
spent, o'erspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi 
trement, argument, banishment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent, bellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, differenl^ diffident, 
diligent, disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent 
establishment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, firma 
ment, fraudulent, government, embellishment, imminent, iraperu.ent, in? 
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pertinent, implement impotent, imprisonment, improyident, impudent, inc! 
dent, incompetent, incontinent, indifferent, indigent, innocent, insolent 
bistrument, irreverent, lauguiahment, ligament, lineament, magnificent 
management, medicament^ malecontent, monument, negligent, nourishment 
nutriment, Occident, onmii>otent, opulent, ornament, paniament, penitent 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, prevalent, provident, punish 
ment, ravishment, regiment, resident, redolent rudiment sacrament, sedi 
ment, sentiment, settlement, subsequent, supplement, intelli^nt, tenement 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent, virulent 
reverent. Auotoable rhymes^ paint, saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nounsy and third peratnu 
singular, present tense, ofveris in ent, as scents, he assents, &c. 

EP. 
Step, nep, &o. AUowaile rhymes, leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &c. 

EPT. 
Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes, crept, slept, wept, 
kept AuowcMe rhymes, the preterits and particles of verbs %n ape, eep, ana 
eap, as peeped, reaped, shaped, &c. 

ERB. 

Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, pillager, voyager, massacre, gardener, slanderer, flatterer, idolater, 
provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavender^ messen^r, passenger 
sorcerer, interpreter, omcer, mariner, harbinger, minister, reraster, canister, 
chorister, sophister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrwoger, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulcim9,thunderer, traveller, murderer, 
usurer. AUowaUe rhymes, bare, care, &c., ear, fear, &o., bar, car, &c., sii, 
Pr. her, &c. 

EBCH, see EABOH. 

EBCE, see ERSE. 

ERD, see EARD. 

ERE, see EER. 

ERGE. 
Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfect rhyme, dirge. Nearly perferk 
rhyme, urge, purge, surge. AUotwMe rhymes, barge, large, &c 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c 
AlhwabU rhymss, bam, yam, &c., bum, turn, &c. 

ERSE. 
VerAC, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per- 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, ii^tersperse, universe. Perfect rhwnes^ 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, farce, 
parce, Mars, &c., purse, curse, &c. 

ERT. 
Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. Allowable rhymes, hearty 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 

ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve dis 
•erve^ subserve. AUotoable rhy^ies starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Blees, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce* a(reai 
Addms, assess, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, oiscoflMas, dis 
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tress, excess, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re 
dress, success, transgress, adidteress, bashfniness, bitterness, cheerfulness, 
comfortless, comeliness, dizziness, diocese, drowsiness, eageniess, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness^ evenness, fatherless, filthiness, foolishness, forget- 
fulness, forwardness, frowardness, fruitfulness, fnlsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle 
ness, heinousness, hoaryness, hollo wness, holiness, lascivionsness,^ lawful 
ness, laziness^ littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness, 
masterless, nughtiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, nois 
omeness, munberless, patroness, peevishness, perfidiousness, pitiless, poetess, 

Srophetess, ransomless, readiness, righteonsness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor 
idness, spiritless, sprigfatliness, stubbomnoss, sturdmess, surliness, steadi^ 
ness, tenderness, thouehtfulness, ugliness, uneasinesb. unhappiuess, vota 
ress, usefulness, wakerulnesS; wantonness, weaponless, wanness, willing 
ness, wdfnlness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunken 
D6S8, childishness. AUotoable rhymes, mass, pass, &o., mace, place, &o. 
ESE,8eeEEZE. 
ESH. 
Flesh, fresh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. AltowaUfi rhMfmes, masii, 
flash, &c. 

ESK. 
Desk. Perfect Rhymes, grotesque, burlesque, &c. ASowaUe Rhymes, 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ai 
rest, attest, bequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Perfect 
rhymes, breast, abreast, &c., and'the preterits cmd'partidples of verbs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed, &c. AliowaMe rhymes^ oast* fast, &c., haste, 
waste, &c., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 

Bet, jet, f^t, get, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, 3ret, debt, abet, beget, be 

set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epimei^ parapet; 

rivulet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rhymes, sweat, threat, &o 

AUowaiie rhymss, bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &0. 

ETCH. 

Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUowaiie rhymes, match, latch, &o 

peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see EAVE. 
EUM, see TIME. 
EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, Few. 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &o. Perfect rhymes, olew, clue, due, 
ene, glue, hue,- me, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue. retinuA- 
EWD, see ETJD. 
EWN, see UNE. 
EX. 
Sex, vex, annex, convex^ complex, perplex, circumflex, arid the pluraa 
^ nouns and third persons sing^dar of verbs in eck, 'm checks, he checks, 
«B0. AUawable rhymes, ax, wax, &c., and the plurals of nouns and thira 
mrtons stngular of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, sc, breaks, rakes 
u takes, he breaks racks, he ekes pikes, he likes, he pipes, Stt, 

22* 
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EXT. 

Next, pretx!] t, and the preterits and participles of verbs in ez, as vexed, 
)erplexed, &c. Aliowalde rhymes^ the preterits a id participles of verbs tn 
vx,a( waxed, &c. 

EY, see AY. 

IB. 
Bib, orib, squib, drib, glib, nib, rib. Allowable fhymesj bribe, tribe, Sbo 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe, prescribe, proscribe 
subscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUowdMe rhymes^ bib, crib, &c. 

ICE. 
loe, dice, mice, nice, price, rice, spice, slice, thrice, trice, advice, entice 
vice, device. Perfect rhymes, the notmsy rise, concise, precise, paradise, 
&c. Allowable rhymes miss, kiss, hiss, artifice^ avarice, cockatrice, bene 
fice, cicatrice, ediBce, orifice, prejudice, precipice, sacrifice, &c., piece, 
fleece, &c. 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 

Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, arith 
metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, phle^atic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat 
ic, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, politic, empiric. Aliowalde rhymes, like, pike, 
&c., weak, speak, &c. 

ICT. 

Strict, addict, afflict, convict, inflict, contradict, &c. Perfect rhymes, tJu 
preterits and participles of verbs in ick, a^ licked, kicked, &c. Allowable 
rhymes the preterits and participles of verbs in ike, eak, as liked, leaked, &c. 

ID. 

Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, forbid. AB&wable 
rhymes, bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the preterits and participles ofths 
verbs in y or ie,as died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need. &c., 
and the preterits aiid participles of verbs in ee, as freed, agreed, &c. 

IDE. 

Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, mis^ide, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ie and y, as died, replied, &c., and 
the participle sighed. Allowable rhymes, bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, &c. 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. Perfect rhymes, th^ phtrals of nau/ns and third persons 
singular of verbs in ide, as tides, he rides. AluHoable rhymes, the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, as beads, he 
leads, &c., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &o. Perfect rhymes the second person singular of the 
fsresent tense of verbs in id, as thou biddest, thou hiddest, &c. AUowabU 
rhymes, the second persons singular of the present tense of verbs in ide, 
fti thou hiddest, thou readest, &c. 

IE or Y. 
By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, ;ry, fie, hie, lie, pie, ply, pry, rye, phj, 
•■y^ ^PT* *^y» sty, tie, try, vie, why, ally, apply, awry, be V, comply, decry. 
defy, descry, deny, imply, espy, outvie, outny, rely, replj-, supply, untie. 
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icarify, signify, specify, stupify, terrify, testify, verify, villify, vitrify, vivify 
prophesy. Perfed rhymes^ high, nigh, sigh, tiiigh. ABowabls rhymes^ bee, 
Bhe, tea, sea, &c., pleurisy, chemistry, academy, apostasy, conspiracy, con 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmography^ geogra- 
phy? geometrv, &c., elegy, certainty, sovereignty, loyflty. dis&yalty, 
penalty, casualty, ribaldry, chivalry, infamy, constancy, fealty, cavalry, 
bigamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, infancy, company, accompany, 
dittanv, tyranny, villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infirm- 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxiliary, contrary, diary, granary, 
rosemary, urgency, infantry, knavery, livery, recovery, robbery, novelty 
antipathy, apathv, sympathy, idolatry, galaxy, husbandry, cruelty, enemy 
blasphemy, propnecy, clemency, decency, inclemency, emergency, regency, 
progeny, energy, poverty, liberty, property, adultery, artenr, artillery, bat- 
tery, begvary, bribery, bravery, delivery, drndeery, flattery, pillery, 
imagery, lottery, misery, mystery, nursery, millery, slavery, sorcery, 
treachery, discovery, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honesty, dis- 
honesty, courtesy, heresy, poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, subsidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy^ mutiny, destiny, scrutiny 
nypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavity, consanguinity, conformity, congruity, aiutumity, facility, fal 
sity, familiarity, formality, generosity, gratuity, humidity, absurity, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, affinity, agility, alacrity, ambiguity, animosity, 
antiquity, austerity, authority, brevity, calamity, capacity, captivity, 
charity, chastity, civility, credulity, curiosity, flneryj declivity, deformity 



ity, immaturity, immensity, immorality, immortality, immunity, immuta 
bility, impartiality, impossibility, impetuosity, improbity, inanity, inca 
pacity, incivility, incongruity, inequahty, indemnity, infinity, inflexibility, 
instaoility, invalidity, jollityj lemty, lubricity^ magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, perplexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility, probity, propensity, rarity, rapidity, saga 
city, sanctity, sensioility, sensuality, solidity, temerity, timidity, tranquil 
ity, virginity, visibility, university, trumpery, apology, genealogy^ ety 
mology, simony, symphony, soliloquy, allegory, armory, factory, pillory, 
faculty, treasury, usui^r, augury, importunity, impunity, impurity, maccu- 
curacy, inability, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, infirmify. imquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, malignity, maturity, morality, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobility, obscurity, opportunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, priority, prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
•ecurity, severity, simplicity, sincerity, solemnity, sterility, stupidity, 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 

anxiety,—'-*— * — *'* ■"* '■'''' ^-■-' *"' ''* *' 

melody, ] 
gallantly 
penury, perjury, usury, industry. 

lECE, see EASE. 
lEP 
Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, relief, &c. Pt^^ea '^hym^*, reef, b^f 
kc. NeaHy perfect rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c. 

lEGE. 
LiegOj s'.oge, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

lELD. 
Field, yield, ibield, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rhymM, thA pr$tmU 9rM 
parttdpUg of verbs in eal, as healed, repealed, &c. 
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lEN, see EEN. 

lEND, see END. 

lEBGE, see EBSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

lEVE, see EAVE. 

IFE. 

Rife, fife, knife, wife, strifs, life. AUowalle rhymes^ cliff, skiff, stifi; iiiiifl[ 

IFF, see IFE. 
IFT. 
Gilt, drift, shifb, lift, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, &c., ar)d th4 pretmti and 
partiayU* of vert» in iff, cu y^uffed, &c. 

IG. 
Big, dig, gijr, fig, pig, rig, sprig, twjg, swig. AOotooMe rhytfiMM^ league, 
teague, fatigue, &c. 

IGE, see lEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGN, see INE. 

IGUE,8ee£AGUE. 

lEE. 

Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. AUowaUe rhntus^ 

leak, speak, antique, &o., lick, pick, &c. 

ILL. 
Bill, chill, fiU, drill, gfll, hill, ill, kill, mill, pm. quiU, rill, shrill, fiU, skiU, 
spill, still, swill, thrill, till, trill, will, distil, lulfuf, instil, codicil, daffodil, 
utensil. Perfect rhymes^ aU words eruUng in ile, with the accent on the 
afUepenvUimate syUoMe^ as volatile, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, bjle, chylo, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c., and words in ble, hav%ng th^ ac 
cent on the antqfentUtwuUej as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Child, mild, wild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the vreterits and participles of 
verbs of one syllables, in ile, or of more syllables, provided the accent it 
on the last, as piled, reviled, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits and par 
ticiples of verbs in ill, as filled, willed, &c., in oil, as oiled, boiled, foiled. 
&c. 

ILD. 
Gild, buUd, rebuild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and ptarticiples of 
verbs in illed, as filled, willed, &ic. AUowaMe rhymes, child, mild, and theu 
allowable rhymes, which see. 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vile, while 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhlle, reconcile, beguile. AUn*s 
able rhymes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &c. 

ILT. 
Gilt, jilt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stilt, tilt. 

ILTH. 
FUth, tilth, &c. 

HI. 
^ Brim, dim, ^;rim, him, rim. skim, slim, trim, wc im, prun. Perfect rhfmss, 
limb, hyidn, limn. AUowaUe rhymss, lime, time, climb, &c , team, gleam, 
fcc 
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1MB, see IM. 
IME. 
Chimo, thne, ^me, climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, rl.yme, slime, 
thyme, lime, sublime. Allowable rhymes, brim, dim, maritime, &o. 

IMES. 

Betimes, sometimes, &c. Perfect rhymes^ thepluraU ofnoun» and third 

persons suteular, present tense^ of verbs %n ime, m clumes, he rhymes, &o. 

Allowable rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons singttlar, present 

tense, of verbs in eam and im, as dreams, brims, he swims, &c. 

DfN, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, pimp, limp, gimp 

IMPSE. 
Glimpse. BAymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verts 
in imp, as imps, he limps, &c. 

IN. 
Chin, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin, shin, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin, 
win* within, assassin, javelm, begin. Allowable rhymes, chine, dine, &c.i 
lean, bean, xc, machine, magazine, &o. 

mcE. 

Mince, prince, since, quince, rince, wince, convince, eyince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

moT 

Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &c., and the preterits an4» 
fdrtieiples af verbs in ink, as unked, pinked, &c 

IND. 

Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind^ ^rind, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re 
mind, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in ine, as refined. Allow 
able rhymes, rescind, prescind, and the noun wind, as it is frequently prt* 
naunced, also thi participles of verbs in oin, as joined. 

INE. 

Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kine^ thine, 
trine, twine, vine, wine, whine, combine, confine, decline, define^ mcline, 
inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine, superfine, mterline, 
countermme, undermine, supine, concubine, porcupine, divine. Perfect 
rhymes, sign, assign, consign, design, &c. Allowable rhymes, bin, thin, tm, 
origin, join, loin, &c., ana polysyllables ending in ine, pronounced in, as 
mascuhne, feminine, disciphne, libertine, heroine, &c 

ING. 

Bring, I 
wring, ^ 
aeeent 

INGE. 
Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, spmge, swinge, tinge, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, clink, link, pmk, shrink^ 
•ink, slink, stink, bethink, forethikk. 

INT. 
Dint, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, imprint. 

IP. 
Chip, lip, hip, clip, dip, drip, lip, nip, sip, rip, scrip, ship, skip, slip, snip. 



, fello 



•trip, tip, trip, whip, equip, eldership, fellowship, workmanship, rivalship, 
tmdaU words in snip, with the accent on tfis aiUeptntdtimate. Alloicable 
^k^mes, v'ipe, gripe, &c., leap, heap, &c. 
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IPE. 

Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, txpe, stripe, wipe, archetype, prototjpe ALtm 
abie rfiymejiy chip, lip, workmanship, &c. 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. BJiymeSy tiA plurals of nouns aiul cidrd persojis singidary pre* 
tmu tense, in ip, cts lips, strips, &c. AUowaMe rkytties, tkeplurcUs of ntntm 
and third persons singular ^presetit te^ise, of verbs in ipe, as gripes, wip«i, 
&c. 

IR, see UR. 

IRCH, see URCH. 

IRD, see URD. 

IRE. 
Fu«, dure, hire, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, spire, squire, hire, wure, tire 
attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquire, entire, exjsire, in 
spire, require, retire, transpire. Tyre. Perfect rhymes, friar, liar, brier, wni 
fwwns formed from verbs ending in ie or y, as crier, dier, as aiso ike com- 
parative of adjectives of the same sounding terminaHons, as nigher, shier. 

IRGE, see ERGE. 

IRI.. 
♦firl, whirl, twirl. Nearly perfect rhymes, curl, furl, churl, &c. 

IRM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &c 

IRST, see URST. 
IRT, see URT. 
IRTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymes, earth, dearth, whA^h see* 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, snbmiss, dismiss, remiss. Ailo^ 
\Ue rhym^, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, his, whiz. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 
ISH. 
Dish, wish, fish, cuishj pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamarisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

1ST. 
Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, re 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist, annalist, evangelist 
eucharist, exorcist, herbalist, nuniorist, oculist, organist, satirist, &c.« aii4 
the preterits aaid participles of verbs iss, <m missed, hissed, &c. AUowaMe 
'Byrnes, tlu preterits and participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, sliced, &c* • 

IT. 
Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, transmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. AJUotoable rhymes, beat, heat, &c.j bite, mite 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Ditch, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, stitch, owitcli 
twitch, witch, bewitch, nich, enrich. 
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ITE and IGHT. 
Bite, ciu, kite, bite, mite, quite, lite, smite, spite, trite, white, write, con 
trite, disunite, despite, indite, invite, excite, incite, pDlite, re(^uite, recite 
unite, reunite, aconite, appetite, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Parfeel 
rhyrr,3Sf blight, benight, bright, fight, flight, fright, height, light, knight, 
ni^ht, might, plight, rignt, tight, ''light, si^t, spright, wight, affn^ht, alight| 
anght, foresight, delight, despite, unsight, upright, benigh^ bedight, over 
sight. Allowable rhymes^ eight, height, weight, &c., bit, hit, &c., fayorito, 
hypocrite, iufinlte, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &c. 

ITH. 
Pith, smith, frith, 

ITHE. 
Hithe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. AUowaUe rhyms^ with. 

IVE. 
Five, dive, alive, gyve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, con 
nivo, contrive, deprive, derive, revive, survive. AUowaSle rhymes^ ^ve, 
live, sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, pnmi 
tive, sensitive, vegetive, affirmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstra 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
spective, positive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX. 

Fix, six, fiix, mix, affix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &c. 

and the plurals of nouns and third persojis of vcrhs ifi ick, as wicks, licka. 

&C. AUowaMe rhymes^ Uie plurals of^iouns' and tlUrd persons singular of 

verbs in ike, a>s pikes, likes, &c. 

IXT. 
Betwixt. BJiymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ix, as fixed 
mixed, &c. 

ISE and IZE. 
Prize, wise, rise, size, g[uise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
tise, civilize, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise 
idolize, immortaUze, premise, revise, signalize, solemnize, surprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifice, sympathize, tjrannize, and t/ie plurals of nouns and third 
persons singiUart presetU tense ^ of verbs ending in ie or y^ as pies, lies, ho 
replies, &c. Allowable rhymes, miss, hiss, precipice, &c. 
0, see 00 and OW. 
OACH. 
jiroach, croach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Perfect 
rki,me, loach. Allowable rhymes, botch, notch, &c., mutch, hutch, &c 
OAD, see AUD and OftlS. 
OAF, see OFF. 
OAK, see OKE. 
OAL, see OLE. 
0AM, see OME 
OAN, see ONE. 
OAP, see OPE. 
OAR, see ORE. 
OARD, see ORD. 
OAST, see OST. 
OAT, see GTE. 
OATH, see OTH. 
OB. 
Von, bob, mol), knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhymes, swab, sqiMO 
k/UfwabU rhymes, daub, i^lobe, robe, dub. &c. 
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ONG. 

Long, prong, song, thong, strong, throi:i£ wron;^, along, bolong, 
Allowable rhytnes, bnng, among, hung, &c. 

ONGUE, see UNG. 
ONK, see UNK. 
ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &c. AlUnvaUe rhyme: ^ once, noLce, askaxinoe, Uso. 

ONT. 
Font. Perfect rhyme, want. Allowable rhymes, front, affront, &c., cod 
front, punt, rant, &c., the abbreviated negoHvea, won't, don't, &c. 

00. 
Ooo, woo. Nearly perfect rhymes, shoe, two, too, who. &c., do, ado,nndo, 
through, you, true, blue, flew, strew, &c. Allowable rhym^, know, blow 
go, toe, &c. See direction 2. 

OOD. 
Brood, mood, food, rood, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the preterits and 
participles of verbs in oo, as cooed, wooed, &c. ABowcMe rhvmes, wood, 
good, hood, stood, withstood, understood, brotherhood, livelihooa, likelihood, 
neighborhood, widowhood, &c., blood, flood, &c., feud, illude, habitude, &c., 
the preterits and vartieiples of verbs in ue, and ew, as bre.wed, strewed, &c., 
imbued, subdnea, &c., bud, mud, &c., and the three apostrophized anasiHa 
ries. would, could, shovld, pronounced wou'd, cou'd, shou'd, &c., ode, code, 
and t/ie preterits and participles of verbs in ow, as crowed, rowed, &c., als9 
nod, hod, &c. 

OOF. 
Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. ABowaale rhymes 
huff; run, rough, enough, &c., off, scoff, &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook,.]oQk, rook, shook, took, mistook, under 
took, forsook, betook. Allowable rhymes, puke, fluke, &c., duck, luck, jbc^ 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. AllowaUe rhymes, pule, rule, 
&c , dull, guJl, &c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &c. 

OOM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. Perfect rhymes, 
tomb, entomb, and the city Rome. Nearly perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&c« Allowable rhymes, come, drum, &c., bomb, thumb, clorab, &c., plume, 
spume, &c., attd from, home, comb, &c. ' 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, lampoon, poltroon. Al 
lowable rhymes, tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone, 
Sec., moan, roan, &;c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &o. Perfecf 
rhymes, soup, group, &c. Allowable rhymes^ dupe, up, sup, tup, &c., cop, 
top, &o., cope, nope, &c. 

OOR. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contour. 
AllowaUe rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door 
floor, &c., bur, cur, &c., sir, stir, &c. 

OOSE. 
Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the nouns deuce, use, &c., pi% 
fuse, seduce. Allowable rhym>es, dose, jocose, globose, &&, most, toi^ 
Ac, x\», pus, thus, &c. 
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GOT. 
Root, boot, coot, hoot, shoot. Nearly perfect rhymes suit, fruit, &c,, luti 
impute, &c. AJUorjoaUe rhymes^ rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &c., but, hui 
foot, &Cm foot, put, &c., hot, got, &c. 

OOTH. 
Booth, sooth, smooth. All&waole rhymes^ tooth, youth, sooth, uncouth 
forsooth, &c. Tfum^h tfiese are freqtient^ they are very improper rhymes 
tie th in one class behngJUU^ and in the other sharp. 

OOZE. 
Ooze, nooze. Perfect rhymes^ whose, choose, lose. Nearly perfect rhymes 
the verbs, to use, abuse, &c. AUmoaUe rhymes, doze, hose, &c., buzz and 
does, the third persons singalar of do, unth the plurals of nouns, amd third 
per»yns nngtUar, present tense, of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ue, as foes, goes, 
throws, Tlews, imbues, flues, &c. 

OP. 
Chq>, hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. Allowable rhymes, cope, trope, hope, &c., tup, sup, &c., 
coop, &c. 

OPE. 
Sope^ hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, mterlope, telescope, heliotrope, horoscope, antelope, &o., and ope 
contracted in poetry for open. AUowaUe rhymes, hoop, coop, &c., lop, top 
ike, tilp, sup, &c. 

OPT. 
A^o^t. rhymes perfectly with the preterits and participles of verbs in op, lu 
noppea, lopped, &c. AllowaMe rhymes, the preterits awl participles of verba 
m ope, upe, oop, and up, as coped, duped, hooped, cupped, &c. 

OR. 
Or, for, creditor, counsellor, confessor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
t)assador, progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, governor, abhor, 
metaphor, Dacnelor, senator^ &c., a^ every word in or, having the accent 
pn the last, or last syllable but two, as abhor, orator, &c. Allowable rhymes^ 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endure, &c., pur, demur, &c.," stir, 
sir, &c. 

ORCH. 
Scorch, torch, &c. Allowable rhymes, birch, smircli, church, &c., 
oorch, &o. 

ORCE. 
Force, divorce, enforce, perforce, &c. Perfect rhymes, corse, coarse, aoarse, 
course, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

ORD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. Allowable rhymes, hoard, board. 
ahDard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &c., and the preterits Ofnd 
rjrticiples of verbs in ore, ur, and ir, aa bored, incurred, stirred, &c. 

ORE. 
Bore, core, goie, lore, more, ore, pore, score, shore, snore, sore, score, 
iworg, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, hellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boai 
eore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o'er, for over. AlU wable rhymes, 
hour, sour, &c., pow*r,ybr power; show'r, for shower, &o., bur, cur, &Cm 
poor, your, &c., abhor orator, senator, &c. See OOR and OR. 

ORGE, 
Gorge, disgorge, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, forge^ iprgo, dirge fra 

ORK. 
Ore, cork, fork, stork, &c. Allowable rhymes, pork, work 
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OBLD. 
World rhyhUis perfectly unth the preteriti and participles cf verba in nil 
fts hurled, cuiied, &c. 

OBM, see ABM. 
Form, storm, conform, deform, inform, perform, reform, misinfprm, nii 
Ccrm, miiltiform, transform. Allowable rhymes^ form (0 eeat)^ a/nd worm. 
OBN, rhyming with HOBN. 
Bom. corn, mom, horn, scorn, thorn, adorn, suborn, unicorn, Capricorn. 
AUowake rhymes^ the participles borne {suffered), shorn, &c., me verk 
moCLm, the nouns via, turn, &c. 

OBN, rhyming with MOBN. 
Bom, shorn, torn, worn, lorn, forlorn, love-lorn, sworn, forsworn, ovttr 
bom; forlorn. I^rjhct rhyme^ mourn. AUowaile rhymes, bora, com, &;o. 
mn, turn, &c. 

OBSE, see OBCE. 
Horse, endorse, unliorse. AUounMe rhymes, worse, curse, &c., remocae 
coarse, course, corse. &c. 

OBST, see UBST. 

OBT, see ABT. 
OBT, rhyming with WABT. 
Short, sort, exhort, consort, (UstorL extort, resort, retort, snort AUouf 
fUe rhymes, fort, coart, port, report, &c., dirt, shirt, &c., wort, hurt, &c 
OBT, rhymmg with COUBT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, transport, re 
port AUoweutle rhymes, short, sort, &c., dirt, hurt, &c. 
OBTH. 
Forth, fourth. AUowaile rhymes, north, worth, birth, earth, &o. 

OSE, sounded OCE. 
Close, dose, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose, gross, engross, verbosek 
AlUnoable rhymes, moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 
Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, ^lose, froze, nose, pipse, those, rose, com 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter 




AuowcMe rhymfs, the verbs cnoose, lose, occ, ana tfie plurau oj nouns ana 
third persons singtUar of verbs in ow, rhyming unth now, as cows, and the 
ufordxiixLZ. 



OST. 

Boss, loss, cross, dross, moss, toss, across, emboss. Allowable rhymes, the 
nouns close, dose, jocose, &c., and us, thus, &c. 

OST. 
Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., atid the preterits and participles of words m 
088, as mossed, embossed, &c., the verb exhaust, and the noun holocaust 
AuowdUe rhymes, ghost, host, post, compost, most, &C., coast, boast, toast. 
Sec., bust, must, &c., roost, atid the preterits and participles of verbs in oose, 
9s loosed, &c. 

OT, see AT. 
Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, spot, 
ipricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, forgot, allot, besot, complot, counterplot. AU 
lowaile rhymes, note, vote, &c., boat, coat, &c.,but, cut, &o. 
OT.CH. 
Botch, no'ch, &c. Perfect rhyme, watch. Allowable rftymes, BUCh 
such, &C. 
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OTE. 

Note, vote, mote, quote, rote, wrote^ smote, denote, promote, remote, 
ik3vote, anecdote, antidote, &c. Perfect rhymes^ boat, coat, bloat, doaii 
float, doat, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, moat AtlowcMe rnymea 
bout, flout, &}., hot, cot, &c., but, cut, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 

Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. Perfect rhyme, wrath. AUow 

able rhymes, both, loth, sloth, oatn, growth, &c., forsooth, the noun mouth. 

mtd the solemn auxiliary dota, to which some poets add loathe, olcthe, huit J 

think improperly. See OOTH. 

OU, see 00 and OW. 
OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
Conch, pouch, vouch, slouch, avouch, crouch. AllowaMe rhymes, muehi 
uch, &c., coach, roach, &c. 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud^ loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, &c.,andthepretenit 
and participles of verbs m ow. as he bowed, vowed, &c. Allowabie rhymes, 
thepr^erits and participles of verhs in ow, as owed, flowed, &c., blood, flood, 
bud, much, &c. 

OVE. 
Wove, inwove, interwove, alcove, clove, grove, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
drove. AUowaNe rhymes, dove, love^ shove, glove, above, &c., move, be- 
hove, approve, disprove, oisapprove, miprove, groove, prove, reprove, &c. 
OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 

Bought, thought, ought, brought, forethought, fought, nought, sought, 
wrongnt, besought, bethought, meihought, &c Perfect rhymes, aught, 
naueht, caught, taught ^c, sometimes draught Auow^ble rhymes, not, 
jacfit, &c., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. . 

OULD. 

Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &c., and the preterits andparttct 

pies of verbs in owl, ol, and ole, as bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. Allowable 

rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ull, as gulled, pulled, &c. 

OUNCE. 

Bounce, flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, wound, 
abound, abound, around, confound, compound, expound, profound, re 
bound^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &c., and the preterits anH 
participles of the verbs in own, as frowned, renowned, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, and in, as toned, moaned^ 
sunned, &c., consequently mnd, refund, &c., and wound (a hurt) pron 
woond. 

OUMG, see UNG. 
OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount, amount^ dismount, remount, surmount, account 
iiBOonnt, miscount AJlowcMe rhymes, want, font, don't, wont, &c. 
OUP, see OOP. 
OUR. 
Hour, lour, sour, our, scour, deflour, devour, &(i., rhymes perfectly unth 
bower, cower, flower power, shower, tower, &c., pronounced bow'r, tow'i 
23* 
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&(?. iVvJ -A-.i J ^kyjneSf bore, more, roar, pour, tour, moor, poor, &c., purt 
lure^ ils^ dlr, sur, bur, cur, &c. 

OURGE, see URGE. 

OURNE, see ORN and URN. 

OURS. 

OuA rhynnea perfectly with the plurals of noy/ns and third persons present 

9fvei'bs in our, and o^er, as hours, scours, deflours, bowers, showers, &c. 

AUoufoble rhymes the plurals ofnowns and third persons present of verbs in 

Dot and ure, as boors, moors, &c., cures, endures, &c. 

OURS. 

Tours rhymes perfectly with the plurals ofnounSj atid tJiird persons present 

ef verbs in ure, as cures, endures, &c. Allowable rhyme, ours, and its 

perfect rhymes cmd the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verbs tfi 

oor, ore, and ur, as boors, moors, &o., shores, pores, &c., burs, slurs, stirs 

OURSE, soe ORCE. 

OURT, tee ORT. 

OURTH, see ORTH. 

OUS, seo US. 

OUS, pronounced OUCE. 

House, mouse, chouse, &c. Allowable rhymes, the nouns close, dose, jo 

eobe, &c., deuce, use, produce, &c., us, tnus, &c., moose, and the noun 

noose. 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 
OUT. 
Bout, stout, out, clout, pcut, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spout, 
stout, sprout, trout, about, devout, without, tnroughout, &c., rhymes per 
fectly with doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. Allowable rhymes, note, 
TOte, &c., boat, coat, &c., lute, suit, &c., got, not, &c., nut, shut, hoot, 
boot,&c. 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, wh^n nouns have the th sharp. The i^srbs to mouth, to 
•outh, &c., may allowably rhyme toith booth, smooth, &c., which see, 
OW, sounded OU. 
Now, bow. how, mow, cow, brow, plow, sow, vow, rrow, avow, allow, 
disallow, endow, &c. Perfect rhymes, bough, plough, slough (mire), &o., 
thou. Allowable rhymes, go, no. Slow, sow, &c. 
OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
jow, strow, stow, slow, snow, tiirow, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, out 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Perfect rhumes 
£0, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, though, hoe, ho. ago, forego. underg0| 
aough, vyQ, sloe, and the verb to sew {wvth the needle.) Allowable rhymes, 
QOW« cow, vow, do, &c. See the last article. 
OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhyrnes, scoul, foul, &c. 
AUowaols rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &c., dull, guU, &c. 
OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, ado'mi, renown, 
embrown, &c. Perfect rhyme, noun. Allowable rhymes, tone, hone, moKn. 
rfwn, and the participles, tmrown, shown, blown, &c. 
OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. PerfcA rhymes^ browsa, trouse, rouse, spouse^ caroust^ souse, 
«»oorj}e. tltjt verbs t> house, mouso, he... amd the plurals of nouns and thtm 
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Cftjtnuprejefit tense of verltsin ow, a« brows allows, &c. AilowiMf r.hymei 
;se, those, to dose, &c. * 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Ffrfect rhyMes^ th* 
nkirais ofnowns and third persons present of verbs in ock, cts loc^, stookSj 
&c. . Allotoaile rhymes^ tlte plttrals of nottns^ and third persons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, amd uck, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c. 

OY. 
Boy, buoy, coy, employ, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, de» 
Iroy, enjoy, employ. ' • 

OZE, see OSE. 
UB. 
Cub cluo, dub, chub, drub, grub, rub, snub, shrub, tub. iUowaba 
rhymes, cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &c. . 

UBE. 
Cube, tube. AUowaUe rhymes, club, cub, &c. 

UCE. 
Truce, sluce, si>ruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly unth the notms us<» 
abuse, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 
UCH, see UTCH. 
UCK. 
Buck} luck, pluck, suck, struck, tuck, track, duck.' AUotoab!e rhymes 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &c^ 

UCT. 
Conduct^ deduct, instruct, abstract, aqueduct. Perfect rhymes, t/ie preterits 
and partictples of verbs in uck, €U ducked, sucked. &c. AUoiffoble rhymes, 
tJie preterits and participles of verbs in uke aitd ook, as puked, hooked, &c 

UD. 
Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymes perfectly with blood and flood. Ai 
lowable rhymes, good, hood, &c., rood, food, &c., beatitude, latitude, &c. 

UDE. 

Rude, crude, prude, allude, conclude, ddude, elude, exclude, exudo, in 

elude, mtrnde, obtrude, seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude. 



preterits amd participles of verbs in eYr,'as stewed, viewed, &c. AUoivabU 
rhymes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, flood, &c. 
UDGE. 
Judge, dradge, gradge, tradge, adjudge, prejudge. 
UE, seeEW. 
UFF. 
Buff; cuff, bluff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, raff, rebuff, countcrbuff 
fee. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, {cast skin), chough 
&c. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tuft. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs tn uff, <m 
euffed, stuffedj &c. 

UG. 
Lug, bug, d 'g, drag, hug, rag, slug, snug, mug, shrag pug AthtnabL 
Mfmes, vogue log-.M. &c. 

mCE, see USE. 
UISE,8eeTSEandUSE. 
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THE, see IE. 
UKE. 
Take, puke, rgboke, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes^ cook, look, bovkk, &a 
AUrywaiU rhymes, dack, back, &c. 

UL and ULL. 



Gull, dull, gull, hull, lull, mull, null, trull, skull, annul, disannuL AOovr 
U rhymes, fool, tool, &c., wool, bull, pull, full, bountiful, fanciful, sorrow- 
ful, dutiful, merciful, wonderful, worsnipful, and every word ending m fu. 



having the accent on the antepenultimate syUaile, 

ULE, 
Mule, pule, yule, • rule, o\cerrule, ridicule, misrule. AUoteaUe n 
onll, dull, wool, full, bountif ul, &c. See the last article. 
ULGE. 
Bulge, indole, divulge, &o. 

Bulk, hulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Pulse, repulse, impulse, expulse, convulse. 

TJLT. 
Besult, adult, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, difficult, &«u AUow 
uUe rhymes, colt, bolt, &o. 

UM. 
Onmif uTuiD, smm, gum* h ufa, -mum, scum, pium, stum, sqid, . swun&i 
thnun. Perfect rhymes, thumb.^ dumb, succumb, come, become, ovieroome. 
burthensome, cumbersome, frolicsome, humorsome, Quarrelsome, trouble 
some, martyrdom, christend4)m.' ' AllowaUe rhymes, lume, plume, rheum, 
amd room, doom, tomb, hecatomb. 

UME. 
Pome, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, presume, deplume. 

UMP. 
Bump, pump, jump, lump, plump, rump, stump, trump, thtmip. Perfm 
hyme, clomp. 

'UN. 
Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, tun, stun, spun, begun. Perfea 
rhymes, son, won, ton, done, one. none, undone. AttotoabU rhymes, on 
gone, &c., tune, prune, &o. See ON. 

TJNCE. 
Dunce, once, &c. ABoivaMe rhymes, sconce. 

UNCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 
UND. 
Fund, refund. Perfect rhymes the preterits emd participles of verbs In nn 
as shunned, &c 

UNE. 



June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &c Nearly perfect rhy^^MS 
moon, soon, occ. Allowable rhymes, bun, dun, &o. 

UNO. 
Clung, dung, flung, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprung, slung, stung, swmig 
nmg, unsung. Perfect rhymes, young, tongue, among. Allowable rhymes 
iorg, long, &c. 

UNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Dmuk, sunk, shrank, stunk, spoik, punk, trunk, slunk- Perfect rhyme 
monk. 
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UNT. 
Brant, bin: it, hunt, nmt| grant Perfect rhyme, wont {to U aeeutioKMd ) 

UP. 
Cap, sap, ap. AHowaMe rhymes ^ cope, scope, and dupe, group, &o 

UPT. 
Abrapt, cormpt, interrapt. Perfect rhymes, the participles of verbs tn 
ap, as sapped, &c. 

TJB 
Blor, cor, bar, fiir, slar, spar, concar, demur, incur. Perfect rhymes, sir 
itir. Nearly perfeet rhyme, fir, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, pore, oar, &c. 

URB. 
Curb, disturb. Nearly perfect rhymes, verb, herb, &c AUowaUe rhymes, 
orb. 

TJBCH. 
Church, lurch, birch. Nearly perfect rhymes, perch, search. AUowaUe 
rhyme, porch. 

URD. 
O "ird, absurd. Perfect rhymes, bird, word, and the preterits and partietples 
of verbs inxa,as spurred. AUowaUe rhymes, board, ford, cord, lord, &c., 
and the preterits and partieiples of verbs in ore, oar, and or, as gored, 
oared, abnorred, &c., also the preterits a^ participles of verbs in ore, ai 
cured, immured, &c. See OBD. 

UBE. 
Cure, pure, dure, lure^ sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, conjure, endure 
manure, enure, insure, mmiature, immure, mature, obscure, procure, secure 
adjure, calenture, coyerture, epicure, investiture, forfeiture, furniture, minia 
ture, nouriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture^ temperature. AUow 
aUe rhymes, poor, moor, power, sour, &o., cur, bur, &c. 

UBF. 
Turf, scurf, &c. 

URGE. 
PurgCf nrge, surge, scourge. Perfect rhymes, verge, diverge, &c. AUow 
able rhymes, gorge, George, &c., forge, &c. 

ITRK. 
Ltirk, Turk. Perfect rhyme, work. Nearly perfect rhymes, irk, jerk, perk 

UBL, see IBL, 
Churl, curl, furl, hurl, purl, uncurl, unfurL Nearly perfect rhymes, gir!, 
twirL &c., pearL &c. 

URN. 
Bum, chum, spum, tum, um, return, overtum. Perfeet rhymes, sojoum. 
^adjoum, rejoum. 

URSE. 
Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. Perfect rnyme, 
worse. AUowaUe rhymes, coarse, corse, force, verse, disperse, horse, &c 
URST. 
Bnnt, ourst, durst, accurst, &c. Perfeet rhymee, thirst, worst, first 

URT. 
Blurt, hurt( spurt Perfect rhymes, dirt, shirt, flirt, squirt &c. AUowaok 
thymes, port, court, short, snort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss* truss, discuss, incubus, overplus, amorous, boisteroua 
rlamorous. crednious^ dangerous^ degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivolous, nazardous, idolatrous, infamous, miraculous, mischievous, moun 
teinous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous 
populous, properous, ridiculous, riotous, ruinous, scandalous, scrupuious 
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Bedulous, traitorous, treachous, tyrannous, renomous, yiforon vill&<ttOiia, 
adventorc/as, adulterous, ambiguous, . blasphemous, dok>rous^ fortuitous, 
sonorous, gluttonous, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, libidinous, ma£ 
nanimous, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slan 
(lerous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. AUinoadU 
rhymes, the nouns use, abuse, diffuse, excuse, th^ verb to loose, and th* 
natins, goose, deuce, juice, truce, &c., close, dose, house, mouse, &o. 
USE, with the s pure. 
ITis noun9 use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Ferfect rhymes, the verb to 
loose, t/te nouns, goose, noose, moose. Alhwadls rhymes, vs, thus, buss, &o. 
USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, the verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misuser pe- 
ruse, refuse, suffuse, transfuse, accuse. Perfect rhymes, bruise, and Uu 
^twals of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, as dews, 
imbues, &c. Allowable rhymes, buzz, does, &c. 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gush, flush, rush, hush. Allow ible rhymes, bush, push. 

USK. 
Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, mubs. 

UST. 
Bust, crust, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, adjust, adust, disgust, 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Ferfeet rhymes, the preterits and 
participles of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c. 

UT. 
But, butt, cut, hut, gut, glut, jut, nut, shut, strut, englut, rut, scut, slut 
smut, abut Perfect rhyms, soot. Allotoable rhymes, boot, &c., dispute, &o 
boat, &c. 

UTCH. 
Hutch, crutch, Dutch. Perfect rhytnes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
impute, minute, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attribute, constitute, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irresolute, persecute, prosecute, pros 
titute, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhymes, fnut, recniit, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, boot, &c., boat, &c., note, &c., hut, &c. 

UX. 
Flux, reflux, &c. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &c. Allowable rhymes, thetUurals of 
nouns and third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, &c. 

Y, see IE. 



I It is suggested here, that the student be exercised in finding rhvnifli to 
a &w wor£ proposed by the teacher, and in his presence ; and that Ibif 
be done without the aid of the preceding vocabulary. . After the student 
has exercised his own inventive powers, he may ^en be permitted to in- 
spect the vocabnlarv. Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose, 
will be foond ascful in living command of language.] . 
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Tn humorous pieces, the poet sometiines .takes great liberties in hin 
rhymes; aiming at drollery in the form, as well as the matter of hii 
verse. The foUowing tale exemplifies this remark, particularly in the 
8dd and 36th Unes, where the expression '■'■pawa off^ he " is made to rhym':i 
with the word *'pkilos(mhy" ; and below, " weeping "and "efcep in^ ; ^Jit" 
fi/i^" and "Win"; "dmn« as" and ''Jlouinas"; ««i%i«r8e'' and" (?m^ 
livers"; *^few »o"and ''Crusoe"; ''said he" and "ready"; "homeas* 
and**2^mas"; "me as" "ideas"; "suffice it her" and "ofes at her"* 
'"matter he" and "battery"; "brought her" and "water," &c. 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thought that the introductioii of 
the whole ol ii may afford instimction as well as amusement, as an eat 
ample of this peculiar style. 

THE KNIGHX AND THE LADY. 

A DOMESTIC LEGEND OF THE BEIGN OF QUEEN JCSVm. 

BT THOXAS IKOOLD8BT, KSQ. 

" Hall I wedded love I myflteiioas tie ! ** 

ThofMon—or JSomebo^, 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair, 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore green "specs." with a tortoise-shell rim. 
And his hat -was remarkably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly fond of him. 

And they were a loving pair I — 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ey*ry where hail'd with the loudest acclaim; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they came. 

Far and wide, 

The people cried 
Huzza I for the lord of this noble domain — 
Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza ! — once again I ^— 

Encore ! — Encore ! 

One cheer more ! 



All sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain 

To Sir Thomas the Good and the fair Lady Jane * 

Now, Sir Thomas the Good, 

Be it well understood. 
Was a man of a very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower, 
Or the slues that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Black-beetles, and Bumble-bees, -r Blue-bottle Flies, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An ** Industrious Flea " he'd by no means despise. 
While an " Old Daddy-long-legs,'* whose " long legs " and thif as 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in color, or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce " keep his pavrs off "— 1m 

Gave up, in short, 

Both business and sport 
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And abandoned himself, tout Mtter, to Philosophy. 
Nowj as Lady Jane was tall and smn, 

And Lady Jane was fair, 
And a good many years the junior of him, -» 

And as she. 

All agree. 
Looked less like her Mtn, 
As he walked by her side, than her Fere^* 
There are some might be found entertaining a i 
That such an entire and exclusive devotion 
To that part of science folks call Entomology, 

Was a positive shame, 

And to such a fair Dame, 
Really demanded some sort of apology ; 

No doubt it would vex 

One half of the sex 
To see their own husband, in horrid green *' a 
instead of enjoying a sociable chat, 
Still poking his nose into this and to that, 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or great imy things. 

All legs and wings. 
With nasty long tails armM with nasty long stoiga | 
And they'd join such a log of a spouse to condemn, 

One eternally thinking. 

And blinking, and winking 
At grubs, — when he ought to be wmking at them. 

But ho I — oh no ! 

'Twas by no means so 
Mlth the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she, far discreet«r,i 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter, 

Would never object to 

Her spouse, in respect to 

His poking and peeking 

After " things creepmg ; " 
Much less be still keeping lamenting and weeping 
Or scolding, at what she perceived him so deep in.. 

^iU au contraire^ 

No lady so fair 
Was e'er known to wear more contented an air; 
And, — let who would call, — every day she was tl nc^ 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare. 
Some toothsome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear, 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting, a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockery-ware 
Or elsOj her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair. 
With needle-work roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enough to make less gifted visters stare, 

And declare, where'er 

They had been, that " they ne'er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery — that they would awear.* 

• My Ariand, Mr. Hood« 
In bis comical mood. 
Would liaTO probably styled tbe good Knight and bin Lady 
lUm— »* Stem-old and Hop-kins/ *^ an 1 ber^' Tete and Brakr.*' 
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Nay more ; donH suppose 

With such domes as tnose 
This account of her merits most come to a close ; 
No; — examine her conduct more closely, you'll find 
She by no means neglected improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat herring-boning, tambouring, or stitching. 
Or having an eve to anairs of the kitchen, 

Close Dy her side. 

Sat her kinsman M'Bride, . 
Hir oou:iin, fourteen times removed — as you'll see 
If you look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In ** Burke's Commoners," vol. 20, page 53. 

All the papers I've read agree, 

Too, with the pedigree, 
Where, among the oollateru branches, fq>pear8, 
*■ Captain Dujndd MacBride, Boyal Scots-Fusileers ' 
And I doubt uy-ou'd find' in the whole of his dan 
A more highly intelligent, worthy young man, — 

^d there he'd be sitting, 

While she was a knitting^ 
Or hemming, or stitching, or daimng and fitting, 
Or putting a " gore " or a " gusset," or " bit " in, 
Reading iQoud, with a very grave look. 
Some very " wise saw " from some very good book, — 

Some such pious divine aa 

St. Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The " voyages and travels " 
Of Hackluytz — how sadly these Dutch names do rally veiM 
Purchas's, Hawks worth's .or Lemuel Gulliver's — 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Robinson Crusoe, — 

No matter who came 

It was always the same. 
The Captain was reading aloud to the dame, 
Till, firam having gone through half the books on the sbel^ 
They were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say 
. The particular month — but I think 'twas in May, — 
'Twas, I hunff, in the Spring time, — when <* Nature lotHu gST*" 
As the poet observes,— and on treetop and spray 
The dear little di6key birds carol away ; 
When the jgrass is so green, and the ran is so brixdit» 
And all things are teeming with life and with li^t,— 
That the whole of the house was thrown into amnght| 
Tor no soul conld conceive what had gone with the r 

It seems he had taken, 

A light breakfast — bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast. 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast. 

And then — let me see I — 

He had two — perhaps three 

24 
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Cups (wiili hugsx and cream) of strong Gunpowder teai 
With a spoonful in each of some choice eau de vie. 
Which Jirith nine out of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix « black " with oux " Hyson," 
ITeithcr having the nerves of a bull or a bison, 
And both hating brandy like what some call " pison.'* 

No matter for that — 

He had called for his hat, 
With the brim that I've said was so broad and so flat, 
And his *' specs " with the tortoise-shell rim, and his cant, 
With the crutch handled top, which he used to sustain 
His steps in ids walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and his grubs « 
Thus armed, he set out on a ramble — alack I 
He set (mtfjDOOT dear Soul ! — but he never came back I 

" First " dinner-bell rang 

Out its euphonious clang 
At five — folks kept early hours then — and the " Last *' 
Ding-dong*d, as it ever was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the Valet, 
And every one else was beginning to Mess himself. 
Wondering the Enidit had not come in to dress himself. — 

— Quoth Betsey. <* Dear me ! why the fish will be cold ! " 
Quoth Sally, " Grood eracious ! how * Missis ' wiU scold I '*— 

Thompson, the Vdlet, 

Looked gravelv at Sally, 
As who should say, " Truth must not always be told I " 
Then expressing a fear lest the Enig^t might take ool(jL 

Thus exposed to the dews, J 

Lambs*-wool stockings, and shoes, 

Of each a iresh pair. 

He put down to aur. 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a chair—' 

Still the Master was absent — the Cook came and said * Im 
Much fear'd, as the dinner had been so long ready, 

The roast and the boiPd 

Would be all of it spoiPd, 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat I " 

This closed the debate — 
" 'T would be folly to wait," 
Sidd the Lady, " Dish up ! — Let the meal be served stnigl^f 
And let two or three sUces be put in a platiB, 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He *8 lost, sure as fate ! 
And, a nundred to one, won*t be home till it 's late I ** • 

— Captain Dngald MacBride then proceeded to face 
rbe Lady at table, — stood up, ana said grace, — 
rhen set himself down in Sir Thomafl's place. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night. 
That live-long night, did ^^e nours go lyy | 

And the Lady Jane, 

In grief and m pain, 
She sat herself down to cry ! — 

And Captain M'Bride 

Who sat by her sid«i 
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Though I really can't say that he actuaDy cried, 

At least had a tear in his eye ! 
As much as can well be expected, perhaps, 
From very " young fellows " to very " old chaps ; »* 

And if he had said 

What he 'd got in his head, 
*T would have been ^Poor old Buffer ! he 's certamly data ! * 
The morning dawn'd, — and the next, — and the next, 
And all the mansion were still perplex'd.; 
No watch dog ** bay*d a welcome home/' as 
A watch dog should, to the *' Good Sir Thomas ; *' « 

No Knocker fell 

His approach to tell. 
Not so much as a runaway nng at the bell — 
The Hall was as silent as a Hermit's cell. 
Yet the Sun shone bright upon tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be, 
And the dear little dickey birds caroU'd with glee, 
And the Iambs in the park skipp'd merry and free-» 

— Without, all was joy and harmony ! 

** And thus 't will be, — nor long the day, — 
Ere we, like him, shall pass away ! 
Yon sun that now our bosom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms , — 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
Us now, shall sound on other ears,— 
The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play, 
But other eyes its sports survey— 
The stream we loved shall roll as fair, 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scenf, as now, the ambient air, — 
The Tree, whose bending branches bear 

The one loved name — shall yet be there;-- 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Wliere ? •• 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed through the mind of the fair Lady Jaae. 
Her thoughts having taken a sombre-ish train 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and again. 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of course at her side. 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 

— An ** idea," in fact, had got into his head. 

That if ^< poor dear Sir Thomas " should really be desd, 
It might be no bad "' spec." to be there in his stead. 
And, Dv simply contriving, in due time to wed 
A lady who was young and fair, 

A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 

The Lord of Tapton* Hall.— 

Thinks he, " We have sent 

Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much paonev 's been spent, 
Tet no one 's been found to say which way he went ! 



* The familiar abbreviation for Tapplngton Everard still in use among the 
r — VtdM Pr^atofTf fntrodui 'ion to tht Jngoldsbfi Lettendf 
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The groom, who *» been over 
To Folkstone ar d Dover, 
CtiiH got any tidings at iill of the rover 

— Here 's a fortnight and more has gone by, and we 've tried 
Every plan we could hit on — the whole coontry-side, 
Upon all its dead walls, with placards we 've supplied, — 
And we *ve sent out the Crier, and had him welt cried — 

MlSSIlTG 1 ! 

Stolen or straved, 

Lost or mislaid, 
j^ Gentleman ; middle-aged, sober, and staid ; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was arrayed 
In a sad-Ksolored suitj somewhat dingy and fray*d ; — 
Uad spectacles on with a tortoiseHshell rim. 
And a hat rather lower-crown*d, and broaa in the brim, 

Whoe'er 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Right side uppermost) home ; — or shall give nottoe where 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is : — or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw li«it on his fate. 
To the man at the turnpike called Tappington-Gate, 
Shall receive a Reward of Five Pottnds for his trouble *-* 
D:^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be double ! -.^ 

Had he been above ground 

He MUST have been found. 
No — doubtless he 's shot — or he *s hang*d — or he *s drown'd I — 

Then his Widow — aye I aye I -^ 

But, what will folks say ? ^ 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em say what they may — 
A fig for their nonsense and chatter I — suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her I *' 

When a man haa decided, 

As Captain M'Bride did. 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vow'd that " her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the skies, ^• 
That her lips Were like roses — her cheeks were like lilies — 
Her breath had the odor of daffy-down dillies I " 
With a thousand more compliments equallv true. 
And expressed in similitudes equally new I 

Then his left arm he placed 

Round her jimp, taper waist — 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, <»r return his embrace, 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster, 
Crying out— *T was the Gardner— " Oh, kna'm ! we *ve foun d master 1 1" 

— «* Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo scream'd "Where?" 

The man couldn't say " There I " 

He had no breath to spare, 
But, gashing for air, he could only respond 
Byjbointing — he pointed, alas ! — to the pond ! 
— *T was e'en so I — poor dear Knight I — with hii * specs ' and his hal 
He'd gone poking his nose into this and that ; 

When, close to the side 

Of the bank, he espied 
An " uncomTu-n fine " tadpole, remarkably fat: 
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He stooped ; — and he thought her 

His own ; — he had caught her ! 
irot hold of her tail, —^ and to land almost brought her, 
When — he plump*d head and heels into fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Ladjr Jane was ftdr — 
Alas, for Sir Thomas ! she grieve^ for him, 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb, 

His bddy between them bear. 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, and cried, 

For of sorrow brimful was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she *d have fallen down and dkd 
If Captain MaeBride 
Had not been :>y her side. 
With the Gardensr ; they both their assistance supplied, 
And managed to hold her up — 
But. when she *f comes to," 
Oh I 'tis shocking to view 
The sight which the corpse reveals I 
Sir Thomas's body. 
It looked so odd— he 
Was half eaten up by the eels I 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through ; 
And out of each shoe ^ 

An eel they drew. 
And from each of his pockets tney pulled out two ! 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As well we may suppose ; 
For. when he came running to give the alarm. 
He nad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Good Father John * 

Was summoned anon ; 

Holy water was sprinkled, 

And Uttle bells tmUed, 

And tapers were lighted. 

And mcense ignited. 
And masses were sung and masses were said. 
All day, for the quiet repose of the deiai. 
And all night — no one thought of going to bed» 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim, 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the same, 

Had thought about — once more " chan^g hex i ^ 

And she said, with a pensive air. 
To Thompson, the valet, while takine away. 
When supper was over, the cloth and the tray,' 
it Eels a many 
I 've ate ; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before ! — 



* For some account of Father John Ingoldsby* to whosejpaMit I «m so mmn 
kolden, see Jngoldsby's Legend*, first series, p. 316, (2d £<Ui.i Hilf was Ib^ 
^ocleaiastical act of his loni; and valuable life. 

24* 
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They 're a fish, 1 50, of which I *m remarkably fond. — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

*■ Poor dear ! ' — he 'll catch us somr m 011 ! I ** 



All middle-aged ^nthmen let me advise, 
If you *re married, and have not got very good cyo% 
Don't go poking aoout &fter blue-oottled flies ! -' 
If yon"ve spectacles^ don't have a tortoisesh<iU rim. 
And don*t go near the water, — unless you can swim I 

Married ladies, especially such as are fair, 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware, 
How, on losing one spouse, they give way to despanr , 
But let them reflect, *' There are nsh, and no douot on 't-— 
As good in the river as ever came aia on 't I " 

Should they light on a spouse who is given to roaming 

In solitude — rcuson de^us^ m the '* gloaming," — 

Let them have a fixed time for said spouse to come home lu 

And if, when *' last dinner-bell " 's rung, he is late, 

To insure better manners in future ^^ Do n't wait ! 

If of husband or children they chance to be fond. 

Have a stout wire fence put all round the pond ! 

Onelhore piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if you chance to be partial to eels, 

Then— Cr«w experto — trust one who has tried. 

Have tiiem spitch-cock'd, — or stewed — they're too oily wbem frieu. 



LXXVI. 
EPITHETS. 

The rales of rhyme have now been presented, togethef 
with a full vocabulary, by which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. * 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
tome quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a brilliant ap- 
pearance, B,just man, an accurate description. 



* See page 166, undar Description, for tome remarhs and tagge«tioiif 
«nto regiid to epithets. 
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. fipithets are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous youth, decrepit 
II je, thoughtless infancy. 

Compound epithets consist of compound words, and are fre- 
qcivintly composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c., as. The meek-eyed 
mom, Tear-dropping April, The laughter-hving goddess. The 
dew-dropping mom. In world-rejoicing state it moves along, &c. 

The judicioas application of epithets constitutes one of the greatest 
beauties of composition; and in poetry, especially, the melody of die 
verse, and the animation of the style is, in great measure, dependent 
upon it ... 

Figurative language {seepage 111) presents a wide and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indulged, 
by his peculiar license, in the formation of new and original compound 
epithets. (/Si0e/>a^« 166.) 

Alliteration, aUo, {see page 151) if not profusely applied, and ex 
pressions in which the sound is adapted to the sense, when introduced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good degree to tihe 
beauty and harmony of verse. Thefollowing couplet, from Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

" The wUte-washed waJU^ the mcdy-sanded floor. 
The varnished dock that (^ic^ea behind the door." 

[See Onomatopceia.\ 

JSkcample, 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it: 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, passionate, 
roaring, secret, waspish^ impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood^spilUng, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, revengeful, vengeful, chiafing, foaming, hot-h^ed, heating 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaeed, giddy, 
name-eyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempestuous, blustering, 
fierce cruel, truculent overseeing, frothy, implacable, pettish, bitter, 
rouffh, wild, stubborn, unrulv, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying 
joy-killing, soul-troubling, blasting, death-dealing, fury-kindled^ mortal 
bellish, heaven-rejected. 

Example 2d» 

FOUNTAIN. 

Chrystal, gushing, rustling, silver, gently-gliding, parting, pearly, weep 
ing, bubbling, gurgling; chi£ng, clear, grass-fringed, moss-fnnged,pebble' 
paved verdant sacred grass-margined, moss-marsrined, tricJduig, sod 
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dew-sprinkled, fast-flowing, delicate, delidoas, dean, strs^ling ianang 
vaulting, deep-embosomed, leaping, mormoring, muttering, whispering, 
prattling, twaddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gently-flowing, rising, spark* 
ling, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exhanstless, inex&ustible, 
never-decreasing, never-failing, heaven-bom, earth-born, deep-divulging. 
dronght-dispeUing, thirst-allaying, refreshing, soul-refreshing, earth 
tefreshing, laving, lavish, plant-nourishing. 

Examples for Practice, 

Apply epithets to the following names . 

Friend, iriendship, love, joy, sorrow, revenge, mirlli, iustice, a forest, a 
wood, a mountain, billow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossom, bud, banquet, ad 
versit^, affection, afifliction, sorrow, despair, aUurement, ambition, anguish, 
appetite, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cavtf, doud, 
clown, cold, countenance, critic, death,' deceit, delight, destroy, disease, 
discord, dog, dream, ei^le, earth, eye, envy, eloquence, countenance, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, natter, flower, gift, glory, gold, grove, grief, haur, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liberty, 
light, maid, majesty, malice, inead, meadow, minute, monarch, mist, mul- 
titude, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperity, pro- 
vidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sea, shore, skin, sleep, snake, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, thunder, time, 
tongue, tree|, vale, vengeance, rerse, vine, want, water, war, wine, woman, 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, youth, zeaL 



Lxxvn. 

LYRIC POETRY. 

Lyric poetry literally implies that kind of poetry which is 
written to accompany the lyre, or other musical instrument. 
The versification may either be regular, or united in fanciful 
combinations, in correspondence with the strain for which it ia 
composed. 

Example 1st, 

THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 
A^tfr«SMi^ |0 two SwetUows tltat flew into Church during Divine Servt§o 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven ^ 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Te hav* no sins to be forc^iven. 
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Where morUus to their Maker bend ? 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God you never could offend ? 

Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to WG8p ; 

Penance is not for you, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you 't is given 
1 o make sweet nature's untaught hiys; 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing, 
Far, far abov^ o'er lakes and lands. 

And join the choirs that sing 
Jn yon blue dome not reared with handii 

Or, if ye stay, 
To note the consecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but flv, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright aond. 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

'T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 

On nature's charms to feed. 
And nature's own great God julore. 



Example 2d. 

LINES ADDRESSED TO LADY BTBQPU 

There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 

That destiny's relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 

There is ti form on which these eyes 
Have often gazed with fond deUght; 

By day that form their joy supplies. 
And dreaais restore it through the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my breail) 

I would not hear a seraph dioir, 
Unless that voice could join the re? L 
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There is a face whose blushes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 
Bat, pallid at one fond farewell, 

Proclaims more love than words can speak* 

There is a lip which mine has pressed, 

And none had erer pressed before ; 
It vowed to make me sweetly blessed, 

And mine, — mine only, pressed it more. 

There is a bosom, — all my own, — 

Hath pillowed oft this aching head ; 
A moutn which smiles on me alone. 

An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In miison so closely sweet 1 
That, pnlse to pulse, responsive still, 

That both must heave, — or cease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run. 
That when they part — they part 1 — ah, no ! 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem Ijric compositions is the Ode 
Ihe word ode is from the Greek, and is generally translated 
a sang, but it is not a song, as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Ifymns, from a Greek word hymneo, which signifies 
to celebrate. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed Psalms, from the Greek 
vord psaUo, which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the sang, and was 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Paeans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an eviL The 
word is derived from a word signifjdng to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, ** Alexander's FeasV' by Dxydcn, and 
ihe " Ode on the Pafisions," by Collins. 
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A Ballad is a rhyming record of some adventure or tran- 
saction which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easy and uniform verse, so that it may easily be 
sung by those who have little acquaintance with music 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called quatrains; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
[)arts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
But these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. ' The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antitheses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

^Example of the Sonnet. 

SONNET TO ONE BELOVED. 

Deep in my heart thy cherished secret lies 

Deep as a pearl on ocean's soundless floor, 

Where the bold diver never can explore 
The realms o'er which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom illamines the oncnrtamed skies. 

And fills with sunshine the dark vaults of night 
Hepose in me thy heart's most sacred trust, 

And nothing shall betray it; I will bend 
This human fabric to its native dust, 

But nothing from me shall that secret rend. 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far. 
Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with rccitii* 
lives and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 

A Canzonet is a short song in one. two, or three parts* 

Example, 

BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 

Black eyes most dazzle in a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest gain ; 
The blue a conquest most retam ; 

* In mcsieal compositions, a song consisting of two parts is cnlled a Ihut 
tf in three parts, a Trio, if in four, a Quartette, &c. 
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The black bespeaks a lively hearL 
Whose soft emotions soon depart; 
The blue a steadier flame betray, 
That bums and liyes beyond a day; 
The black may features best disclose ; 
In blue may feelings all repose. 
Then let each ceign ivithoat control, 
The black all mind, — the blue all soul ! 

A Logogriph is a kind of riddle. 

Charades (which are frequentlj in verse) are compositions, 
ill which the subject must be a word of two syllables, eacl^ 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con* 
oealed in an enigmatical description, first separately and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
^nious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven syllables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
in not confined to the regulcurity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
iocpressed. 

Example of the MadrigaL 

rO A LABT or THE COTrNTT OF IJLNGASTEB, WITH A WIIIT£ BOSK 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 

It in thy bosom ivear : 
*T will blush to find itself less white, 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

The Bondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
wM^an precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, anJ 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of tho epigram should be marked by fineness and delicacy, 
rather than by smartness or repartee. 
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Mjcample. 

inaiTCK OH k. GLAM WITH A. DIAXOHD FKNOIL BBLOKQIKG TO LOKO flTAmOPB 

Accept a miracle in place of wit ; — 

See two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Impromptu is an extemporaneous composition, that is. 
cuie made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generallj a person's name, or a 
motto 

Example of the Acrostic, 

F riendship, thou 'rt false 1 I hate thy flattering smile ^ 

R etnm to me those ^ears I spent in vain. 

In early youth ^e Tictim of thy guile, 

E ach joy took wing ne'er to return again, — 

N e'er to return ^ for, chilled by hopes deceived, 

D uUy Uie slow paced hours now move along ; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I beliercd 

Her honeyed words, and heiEurd her syren song. 

If e'er, as me, she lure some vouth to stray, 

F erfaaps, before too late, he 11 listen to my lay. 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise cl 
tlie bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.'* 



Lxxvin. 



PASTORAL AND ELEGIAC POETRr. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas^ 
which are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a single 
tpeaker. 

* Thq forty fifth Psa^m is an epithalamirm to Christ and the Churoh 
2.'i 
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An Idyl, Idillion or Idyllium is a short pastoral of tho nar 
rative or descriptiye kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literally means a select piece, and the art of the poet lies 
in svlecHng the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs firom the idjl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELEGY AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on the subject of epitaphs, were oriffinaily pre 
rented by a yonng friend, as a college exercise. They appear to be so much 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : — 

** * Natare and Nature's laws lay hid In night 
God said, Let >rewton be t and aU was light ** 

" One common fault in epitaphs is their too great length. Not being easily 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse them, if they are long ; 
and in a churclurard so many solicit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
those which are concise, rather than, spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too^ soon discovers, that those which cover the stones on which 
they are inscnbed, are, for the most pnrt, feebly expressed, and hardly 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering them ; while a concise in- 
scription immediately attracts notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be untrue, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in verv general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently eiven to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider isxAty, Alter the death of an acquaintance, all our feelmgs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; all the animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our interests with his, vanishes with the man ; and, per 
haps, being in some de^e reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 



memory i 

flattery, i . . . 

our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph' usually begins 

t>y gravely telling the reader that we are all mortal, and ends hf commend 

ine the soul of the defunct to heaven I 

" But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerated characters, yet 1 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral* 
ity and religion. Every thing we dee there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
and it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold anv record of vice. 
Since et^rywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, theii 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy, a sub* 
ject of reflection ; yet will produce such a serious turn of mind as will lead 
io religious meditation, which always has tho eflTect of calmirg the passions 
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Example, 

BLEOT WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHTABD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.' 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

and facilitates, in a great degree, our conquest over them, and the inft« 
qnency of which is the cause^of most of our transgressions. 

^ Eulogizing epitaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of religion, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure, 
the force of examplen. When a person has not been known to the worid as 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished man, it is 
sufficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 
ings. This, Stewart says, may be efiected by the smoothness of the verse, 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly mappropriate to this species of poetical composition. ?^en, on 
the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosophei , for instance, 
his epitaph should convey a different lesson ; by a descripUos of his discove 
ries, it should remind us of what is due from us to science and our fello>r 
creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish 

" Considering this quality desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he has made in the condition of 
the human race bv his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
conveys all this ; for the observatiDn, that * Nature and natxure^s laws lay hid 
in nimt,* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 
benelcial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 
V7ith the word*nieht;' and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subject clear to our minds ; an exaggerated expression, but 
»ne that certainly describes an exalted genius. I do not thmk, that the 
epitaph rodoimds much to the honor of Pope, except for the felicity of the 
expression ; for the idea would occur to many minds. We should not, in 
judging of thiA couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitapb^ of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves mach greater 
praise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
Newton sb3uld not be expected in the inscription on his tomt), and therefore 
we should not consider its merits in tiiat character. I think that the con- 
eiseness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compensate 
and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a juft and exart 
idea of Newton.'* 
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Beneath those rnggcd elms, that ycw-tree^s shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mooldering heaD, 
Each in his nanx>w cell for ever hud 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleeps 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swallow twittering from the straw-bniU shed, 

The cock*8 shrill darion, or the echoing horn. 
No more sluJl rouse them from their lowl j bed. 

For them no more the blazmg hearth shall bom, 
Nor bos J honsewife ply her eyening care ; 

No childresn mn to lisp their sire's return. 
Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy strokn 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

.K'>r Grandeur near, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Tl'e boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e^er gave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour j — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted nMd 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath % 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Peihaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire mieht have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowledge to theur eyes her ample page, 
Bich with £e spoils of time, did ne'er unxx>U ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

TnW many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with daantless breast) 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood 

The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone, 
Their growing yirtnes, but their crimes confined^ 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne} 
And shut th^ gates en mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble sti ife. 
Their sober wishes neyer learnt to stray : 

Along the cool, sequestered rale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet cfeen these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless soilptuM decked» 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, then* years, spelled by the unl»,Uor«»d 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a hol^ text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned ; — 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, — 
Nor cast one longing, lingei'^ng look behind 1 

On some fond breast the parting soal relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Eyen from the tomb the voice of Nature cries * 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fired. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 

If, chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall mquire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 
"^ Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the scm upon the upland lawD. 

25* 
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** There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles -by. 

** Hard b^ yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove , 

Now drooping, wofnl wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed with hopeless lov^ 

^ One mom I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

•* The next with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 

Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lav, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair Sdenoe frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Lai^ was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

H^ven did a recompense as largely send : — 
Ho gave to misery all he had, — a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven — 'twas all he wished •* a frieaC 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in trembline hope repoee,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



LXXIX. 

OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The Ingher species of poetry embraces the three following 
.'•visions, namely : 

1. Tales and Ilomances. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry. 
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J. Dj iaclic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is told, and may relate 
either real or fictitious events. When the ovents related in 
% tale stre believed really to have happened, the taJe is termed 
history. 

A Komance is a tale of interesting, or wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were recited by the 
Troubadours, (that is, inventors^ or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Troabadoors related principally to the military 
nchieyements' of the crusading knights, their gallimtiT, and fidelity 
They were deUvered in a cormpted Latin dialec^ callea Froyen^al, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Home, and BomanzOy or Bomish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Bmnance, Some of 
them were prose, some in verse, and some in a miscellaneous union of 
prose narratiTe and song. But in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something new,) are the adventures of imaginary 
persons, in which supernatural beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also in prose. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
5iat of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. ** The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this kind, which, although in the form of prose, 
ks highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginative power, and 
aboimds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressed in the most glow- 
ing colors. 

That power, whicli the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom 
plish what mere human agency cannot effect, is called the nujuJanery of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called e^nsodes, and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the " Biad," and " Odyssey," 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the "-ffineid," of Virgil, (translated "by 
Dryden,) the " Pharsalia," of Lucan, (translated by Eowe,) and the "Par- 
adise Lost" of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
anynation can boast of moce than one. 

The word epic literally means nothing more than a tale. It is, how- 
iver, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic (oetry is aisc 



* See the piece entitled " The Empire of roctry," by FontenelJe, png» 
J)3, under the head ofAUegary. 
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called heroic verse. Epopea, or Epopoeia, is merely a learned name &>« 
epic poem. 

A Drama is n poem of the epic kind, but so coaipressei) 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to b€ 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, may be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lan- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every acdon u 
literally performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands anrivalled, among English 
authors, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
his superior. 

In the construction of a Drama, rules have been laid down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to the three Unities, as they are. called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kqpt in view. No underplot, or secondary action is allowable 
unless it tend to advance the prominent purpose. Unity of time requires, 
that the events should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within narrow geographical limits. Another rule of dramatic 
cntidsm is termed poetical justice ; by which it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewarded or punished, according to their respective 
desert A regular drama is an histoncal pictui«, in which we perceive 
unity of design, and compare every portion of the composition, as harmo 
nizing with the whole. 

Dramatic compositions are of two kinds. Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is designed to fill the mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedy to represent some amusing and connected tsde. The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, — that of com- 
edy is' surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
tragedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is there 
only that we look for the subUme. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproaroup laughter. But, in some of its 
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for mo, sucli as personal satire, occasional grossness, and vul- 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to repi'obation, that 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language, is so little in 
anison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no valile are made to assume an air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics ai^e ludicrous imi 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

♦ As a happ7 illustration of burlesque writing in several different styles, 
the following are presented from Bentlev*8 Miscellany, with the facetious 
introduction with which they are prefaced : 

" But another class of persons claims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or other, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of thcsQ, when suddenly reamred to make a song to a given tune, to 
•cribble a cLoms for the end of a rarce, or to jot down an impromptu on tlr < 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject. • We propose to show, that, far from this want being a just, 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, anc 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few cai 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc 
cupations requiring innate genius, he who cannot become a poet is a ver^ 
poor creatu.'e. But, to our task. We take the Dodo, that uely bird, whico 
every child knows from its picture in the books on natural history, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show out 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. The Descriptive. — For tliis we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. ' Our Bees * tells na 
that the Latin name for the bird is * Didus,* that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and called it * Dodaerts ; * while the French 
termed it ' Cygne a Gapuchon ; * and the Portuguese, * Dodo. Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to bf 
BXtinct. 
In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the groimd ; 
Straight he called it * Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a * Cygne a Capuchon.* 

French and Dutch might bo content with making sorry names like thcsa 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled rortuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a * Dodo.* * Dodo » now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they may call it * Didus*; * but such pedants we despise. 

'T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong legs wore never known to faU 
And lie felt a glow of pride when thinking of that little tail ; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hool. 
Thick and ui;Iy was his body, — such a form as made one look. 
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Didactic poetry is tliat which is written professedly for the 
purpose of instruction. Descriptive poetry merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry s.ioald be replete with ornament, especially, where it 
can be done, with figurative language. This rule should be preserved in 
order to keep up the interest in the subject, which is usually dry. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and dignity oCexpres- 
6ion, ad the didactic : for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserve it from debase 
meut Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intunately allied, that tho 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristici 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found ; 
Long aeo those wondrous stumps of logs have ceased to tread the ground. 
If, pNercnance, his bones we fina, oh, let us gently turn them o*er, 
Saying, * 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.' 

IL The Melancholy Sentimental. — We need only reooU^t, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living noW) aod nf 
liave our cue at once. 

Oh, when the dodo's feet 

His native island pressed, * 

How many a warm neart beat 

Within a living breast, 
Which now can beat no more. 

But crumbles into dust. 
And finds its turn is o*er. 
As all things earthly must f 

He 's dead that nam*d the burd, 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 
Of changes such as these ? 
The Dutchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo 's gone beside ; 
They teach us every one 
How vain is earthly pride ^ 
ID tvpvoMPTU for a lady^s aUum, 

The dodo vanished, as we must conless, 
Being unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If bveiy things no power from earth can sefw, 
Ceia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

n 0ACcnANALiAN, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should troable our brunt. 
For, though he is gone, still our claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah I in his name let our cups overflow I 
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As «3xamplc8 of didactic poetfy, the student is referred to Pope's 
* Moial Essays ;" and, for instances of descriptire poetry, to his " Wind- 
sor Forest," to Milton's " L'AlIegro," and " 11 Penseroso," and to Thom- 
son's " Seasons.*' 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside's " Pleasures of the 
Imagination,'* and Young's " Kight Thoughts," should not be forgotten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blsoik yerse 
in the language. Of Young's "Night Thoughts** it may be said, al- 
though it luis been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in its 
composition to eyery rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that few 
poems in any language present such a concentration of thought, 'such a 
rich fund of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant corruscationa of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages of the pathetic and the 
sublime, t 

* Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, may be mentioned, which are called the SentimentaL ** The 
Pleasures or Memory," by Bogers, " The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
oell, belong to this class. " The Deserted Village," and " The Traveller," 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class, and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work ov 
the principles of English Composition he is largely indebted, here as else 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The oodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day. 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo I 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 

V. The Sbmomstbative, addressed to those who dc •lot believe tfa«f 
W9T was a dodo. 

What I disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard I 
Deprive the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird I 
I always loved the dodo. 

When quite a little boy. 
I saw.it in my " Goldsmith," 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a " Goldsmith," 

Which cost him half a crown. 
Ko picture like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart , 
Then don't deny the dodo. 

It wounds ray inmost heart,** 
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Satires are discourses or poems in whick wickedness ami 
folly are exposed with severity, or held up to ridicule. They 
iifier from Lampoons and Pasquinades, in being general^ 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm, in not expressing 
wn tempt oi scorn. 

Satires are nsoally included nnder the head of didactic poems, boi 
erery class of poems may include the satirical. In satires it is the dasii 
the crime, or the folly, which is the proper object of attack, and not th« 
tudiyidaal. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinades^ is a personal satire, written 
vrith the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
\bufte and vituperation, rather than with proof or argument 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
i>enrious, instructive remark, usually in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or by a distinguishrd 
character ; as that of Cato : 

" Mejij by doing nothing, soon learn to do mischief.** 



LXXX. 

STYLE. 



*- tvcar different styles with different subjects sort, 
As different garbs with country town and oomrt" 

jlh the Introduction to this volume, it was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, ih€ 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Argumenta- 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division era- 
Draces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings, or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
Uiose only which are addressed to the understanding, with th« 
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mtention of affectiitg the judgment. These different diyisioni 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas m vanous ways, thuf 
laying the, foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his liioughts by words." 

Yarioin terms are applied to style to express its character, as a harsh 
ttyle, a dry style, a tninid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
Ifuoonic or a verbose style, a flowing style, a lofty style, an elegant styk 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, Jbc. 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blair, are as fallows : The dif 
fuse and the concise, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric. Some writers use the -terms ban^en 
and luxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &&, in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character of style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
pai'tly en the nature of the ideas themselves. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the clearness, the 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
xad florid, are terms used to express the degree of ornament employed : 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressea by the 
names of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise r writer compresses his ideas into ^e fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idea of his meaning — his words are 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders the picturo 
whicn he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning wordu 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and ^nerol. his 
aiTHiigements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be taint 
and confused. 

* Under tbe head of Conclseneas in style may be noticed wbat is called the LaeonU 
Style, from the Inhabitants of Laconia. who were remarkable for using few words. As 
an Instance of that kind of style, ma}hbe mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonidas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men, was opposed 
by Leonidas. with only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down his arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity 
*^ Come and take them.** 

Another instance of the same is afforded in the celebrated letter o( Dr. Franklin to 
ftfr. Strahan, which is in these words ; 

• ' Philadelphia, July Sth, 1775. 
••Mr. Strahan, 

** Tou are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruction. 

** You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. 

" Look at your hands, — tliey are stained with the blood of your relations and your 
toonalntances. 

*^ Tou and I were long friends ; you are at present my enemy, end I am vonrs. 

* uerjamln Franklin " 
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A dry writer uses no omament 3f any kind, and, content with being 
understood, aims not to please the fancy or the car, 

A plain writer employe very little omament ; he observes perspicoit]^, 
propriety, purity, and precision in his language, but attempts none of the 
{(races of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament,— a plain 
writer goes not m pursuit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the choice of his words, and the graoefU 
collocation of them. His sentences are free from the encumbrances of 
tuperfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bold 
ind glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished periodic 
Igurative language, narmonious expressions, and a great degree ci purity 
n the choice of his words, all characterized by perspicuity and propriety, 
fle is one, in short, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding. ^ 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of omament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thoudit. 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of pum; he 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturally from his subject; he has no 
marks of art in his expressions, and althougn he may be cnaraoteiized by 
great richness both of langua^ and imagination^ he appears to write in that 
way not because he had studied it, but because it is the mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An affected writer is the very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
ill uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singftlanty rather than by beauty. . 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized by con 
uiderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully be 
fore us. * 

The following directions are dven by Dr. Blair for attaining a good style : 

The first direction is, study dear ideas of the subject on which you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly and reel strongly, we natur 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style, frequency of composing is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that will 
improve style. By a careless and hasty habit of writmg, a bad style will 
be acquired. In the begmning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are tne fruit of experieace. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiarly 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copious fund of words 
supplied on every subject No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than translating some passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise will show us our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most beauUfuL 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally produces 
Btiflness of expression. They who copy an author closefy, commonly copy 
his faults as well as his beauties. It is much better to have something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed oraamentF 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 



* The itadent wbo would see the snbfect of style treated with great oleamess and 
iMaaly, will fln^ .t treated with macli elegance and ability in '* Nemnum'i HhitorieJt. " 
Os remaikt on viyaclty of style are particularly recommended to tlie eareftu itod* 

f tbe'ie^m**. 
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Fifth] J, always adapt your* style to the snbjecti and likewise to the 
sapacity cf your hearers or readers. When we are to \vrite or to speat, 
we should previously fix iu our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep this s'/oadily in view, and adapt our style to it. f 

Lastly, Idt not attention to style engross us * so much, as to prevent a 
aieher degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
who looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, aod employs rot such ornaments of style as are manly 
not foppish. 



LXXXI. 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REYISIKQAND COK- 
RECTING THEIR COJVIPOSI'niM^, BEFORE>H^Y ARB 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 



^^, BEFORE TH^ A3 
ER. X 



Read over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 
are correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
oroperly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 
another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
that the letters of the same syllable must all be toritten in the 
same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 
you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
down in Lissson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



• The change of persons In these rales, if not absolutely faulty, Is certainly inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the abridgment of Dr. Blair's Shetorlck. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committedin writing consist in degrading 
• subject naturjOly elevated, by low expressions; —and the expressing a mean oi 
trivial idea by high sounding epithets. The former is called Bathos ; — and the l&ttei 
BombiUt. 

The student who wishes for specimens of the various kinds of style men 
tioned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under their appropriati 
aeads, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill 
and prmtpd and published by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called ^* The Young Ladies 
Refmer. " It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but h« 
finds it necessary to reserve the space which they would occupy iy)r other mattei 
which he deems more important to tJie^completion of his plan. For the same reason 
he has omitted the rpeeimens which he intended to present in the respective depart 
ment!* of Narrstlve. TDcscrJpf Ivo, Didactic, ralhetlc, and Argumentative wrttitu' 
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whether you have introduced all the words necessary for tZ)€ 
full expression of your ''leas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentence, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Lesson 
XXIL) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The folUywing rules mxist also he observed. 

1. No abbreviations .are allowable in prose, and numbers (except la 
dates) must be expressed in words, not in figores. 

2. In all cases, excepting where despatch is absolutely necessary, the 
character &, and others of a similar nature, must not bie used, but the 
whole word must be written out 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for a// the letters of a syllable, 
they must aU be carried into the next line ; and when a word is divided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and should 
be written in lai^r letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, but a little towards the right Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should bi 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied b? 
commas. . 

Suggestions to Teachers toith regard to the written exercises 
of Students, 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to aU those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor 
rccting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequency misspelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for tl /at purpose, and occasioiialljr 
sspelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi» 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent effect, especially, if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as 
signed to a class, ' showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. Insist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best hand, with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. . A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
3xecution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas .which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's otm 2<iea which ought to be ^^ taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
— that the name (real or fictitious) of tlie writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
3picuously on the back of the exercise. The vmting should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so tbat, no room bein^ left foi 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of h^ progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to Jill a pa^e, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students, address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
Poacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the stud^t 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him idtogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large ijistitutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be imide out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note in 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
ihow that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may, with advanta^, occ» 
lionally present to tlie student a piece selected from some jgood writari 
reqninng him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. This analTiiA 
hHovld comprehend the following operations : 

Pwrsing. 

Ponctoation. 
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The preceding cxcrdse is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
ai confbrmUy with the suggestions just made, the student's . comi)ositionf 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of very young students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
trary marks for ther correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher .much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectly written, it will m suffi- 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it, as in the following exercise. If 
a capital is inootrectly used, or is wanted instead of a small letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered,they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
IS written on the blank page on the left Wlien merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written over the words designating the 
order in whidi they are to be read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and iUustratea. 

Variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
from Latm to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 
" Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of higher g^ .de may also be exercised in the Logical Analysu 
of the same subiect, n ticing me sul^'ect with its scope, topics, method 
ftnd lastly in a (Mtieal Analysis, relating to the choice of words. 

Structure of tbe aentecces. ] 

Style. , Of these he will give the general chano 

Eloquence. ter, with a particular analysis. 

Ideas. J 



B«8ntiM. 
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MARKS USED BY PRINTERS IN THE CORRECTION OJ 
PROOF-SHEETS. 

Many mistakes in printing may be avoided, when the printer and tht 
ffTitcr clearl^r understand one another. It is Ihonght it ivill be nsc^ tc 
present in this yolome a view of the manner m which proof-theOs are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with the corrcc 
tions upon it A little attention will readily enable the stadent to under- 
stand the object of the various marks which it contains, particularly if 
taken m connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repre- 
sented in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the margin, as in No. 1. The correction is made 
m tne same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret (A) is put under its 
place, and the letter or word to be supplied is written in the maigin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or.sentence, which is too lone to admit of being written in the 
side maipn, it is customary to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sk)n, or tor the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
nargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
irawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked^ont by drawing; 
& stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latm word dd4 
^expunge) is written against it in the mar^^in ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as in No. 6; 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they ai« to be linked 
together by two marks, resembling parentheses placed horizontally, one 
alwve and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated if 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of ^100 marks, as in the case oi 
R word improperly separated, only ont is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is desured to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
[%) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar 
gin opposite ;' as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, th« 
parts are to be hooked t6gether, and the words " no break^ written oppo 
site in the margin; as in No. 18. 

If a word or clause has been marked ont or altered, and it is afterwwis 
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' a Though a variety of opinions exists as to . 
the individual by w^om the art of printing was ^q 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person a aj^^ 
who invented cast metal types, having learned 
*§ the art of -^ cutting the letters from the Gut- 
<Q tembergsL he is also supposed to have been 
g the first whoengraved on copper plates. The yy 

following testimony is preseved in the family, 
9^^ by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : ^ 
*^ T^' Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, V^TQnWmg^(%^^ 
^ y^ his master Fauste design, and being himself 
^tt. f desirous |^ardently) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting ■ (ineide n di) the characters^ »tefc/ 
^ in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 

*/ singly cast |; instead of bieng cut. He. pri- ^ ci/ 

•^J vately cut matrices for the whole alphabet* 

16 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 

'^ha* ^® promised jjeter to give him his only ••>f. 

daughter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^^ 

^l^ich he soon after pe rformed.^ p p 

CBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these letters, as there had been before 3(g5,^„ 
with wooden ones, the metal being too softs ^T^ p 
to support the force of the im'^pression : but ao ^ 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 

8 2 1 ,2 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently Iv. 
yQ hardened it|," 
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thought best to retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the word std (let it 
stand) written in the margin ; as in No. 13. 

The punctuation mar£s are yariously indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon are noted in the margin with a perpendicular line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a circle drawn round 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5 ; the apostrophe is placed 
between two convergent marks like tie letter Y, as in No. 11 ; the note 
of admuration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the reference marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe ; the hyphen 
between two perpendicular lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the same aa 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneath 
them ] small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a single line ; with ^ 
the words Gap,, S. Cap^ and Ital. written in the mar^n. When a word 
is improperly italicised, it should be underscored, and Bom. written against 
it in the margin. Examples, illustrative of all these cases, will be found 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen m the mai^gin, 
drawn either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a cross in the maipn. 

When a letter from a tertrng fonty that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to oe noted by passing the pen through it 
and writing ir^ in the margin, as in No. 17. . 

A space wMch requires to be depressed is to be marked in the margin 
by a perpendicular Ime between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are ^ven to the various sizes of types, of which the 
{bllowing are most used m book printing. 

Pica. * Abcdefghijklinnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Small Pica. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois. Abcdefehiikhnnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Brevier Abcdef^jklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Minion. Abcdefghiiklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

NonpareiL Abcde&DJJklmnopqratnvwxyz. 

* • ...... nopqn' 



Ab it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for every 
hundred of the letter q there are two hundred of the letter x, four hundred 
of k, eieht hundred of 5, fifteen hundred of e, four thousand each of t, n, o. 
and 4, tour thousand two hundred and fifty of 0, four thousand five hundiea 
of/, and six thousand of the etter e. 



* The next two sizes of typo larger than the above are called English and 

" *" * - .. , ""ea, two Line Pica, Three 

r exceed the Pica In size 



Qroait Primer, and all larger than these, Double Pica, two Line Pica, Three 
Line Pica, Fifteen Line Pica, ?bc., according as they exr^-"" **-' '^'^'^ '" -'— 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

A book is said to be in Folio when one sheet of paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet niakes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twentj- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves. Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 24s, d2s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c, leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, containing the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
01 ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top ot 
every page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
division is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, &c 

The lellors A, B, C, &c, and A2, A3, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
lecting and folding the sheets. 

Tlie catch-^word is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
tJie right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of the next, 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in propcz 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original Ife 
brew Ok Greek, but they were added by the trannlatOL-s to 
cranplete or explain tlie sense. 

27 
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LXXXIY.: 

OBITUARY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate tLe yit* 
oes which distinguished an individual ' recently deceased 
Writings of this kind are generally fugitive in their charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of hia 
character. An obituary notice is af kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, land destitute of the dig^« 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of mejnoirs. 

Model 

OBITUARY NOTICE OF DR. MATI6NON. 

fhe Rev. Francis A. Hatignon, D. D., wbo died cm the 19th of Septem 
ber,. 1818, was bom in Paris, NoTCmber 10th, 1753. Devoted to letters 
ana religion from his earliest youth, bis progress was rapid and hia 
piety conspicuous. He attracted the notice of the learned facalty, as 
ne passed uurongfa the several grades of classical and theological studies , 
and, hayine taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1778, the very day (^ the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In the year 1782, 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regiuf 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in whicn seminary he 
performed his duties for several years, although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate In 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant oi 
an annuity from the kin^, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for al] 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with the blood of holy men, drove Dr. Mat* 
ignon an exile ham his native shores. He fled to England, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voya^ to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was a|»ointed 
by Bishop Cazroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at which place 
he amved August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Matignon were of the highest order. In him were 
united a sound understandmg, a rich and vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
fully colored. The fathers of the church, and the great divines of every 
age were his familiar friends. His divinity was not merely epccul&tive, not 
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^ ctlcal ; it was the blended influence of thought, feeling and ac- 
tion. He bad learned diyinitv as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. His genius and Ids virtues 
were unaerstood ; for the wise bowed to nis superior knowledge, and the 
humble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
chonnedbackthepenitential wanderer with, the kindness and affection o. 
)ohn the Evangelist. His love for mankind flowed in the purest current 
and his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Rigid ana 
scrupulous to himself, he was charitable and indulgent to otnsrs. To youth, 
in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of penitence washed away the staiiis of error ; for he had gone up to the 
fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Many, retneved 
from folly and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skilled in the 
science or parental government; that science so httle understood, and, foi 
want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured byonisfortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat 
ignon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
eushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
life crush the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contrite soul are escpanded with purer be 
nevolenoe^ and warmed with brighter hopes, by suffering, — knowing, that 
through tribulation and anguish the diadem of tne saint is won. 

To him whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and triflins pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refresmng to contemplate the philosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how mucb 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches thf 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks witlj 
the Creator in the gajrden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and the high influ 
ences of the inroiration force him to proclaim to the children of men thf 
deep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated beins dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
terinff the consolations of religion to the despauing soul in the agonies oi 
diBsoTution ? Tes, the sons or the forest in ue most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, ccnstancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners, Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which mode him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
ftOGomplishments, be forgotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
of reflnement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and fHnmiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics ming^g in society with phUosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scrutinizing eye of infioel philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could b« 
ojikt'l, Ijon the fact, that, from all the bishops in France at the commence* 
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inent of tke rcvolnticn, amounting to one hanarod and thirtj-eigfat ba* 
three only were found wanting in integrity and good faith, when they wert 
put to the test ; and it was such a test, too, that it could have been sap 
ported by religion only. In passing such an orceal, pride, fortitude, phi 
losophy, and even insensibility would have failed. The whole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, wnen opposed to the besom of 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowed in terror, or fled in affright ; but 
Uien these disciples of the lowly Jesus taught mankind how they could suffer 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loved his native countr}^, and always expressed the deepest 
Interests in her fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed on bin 
philanthropy. He spoke of Eneland, as a great nation which contained 
enuch to aomire and imitate ; and his gratitude kindled at the remembrance 
>f British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nation 
>f different religious creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede- 
cessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
hothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
flock. The good people of New England' were something more than sub 

Sicious on the subject of his success ; they were suspicious of the Catholio 
octrines. Their ancestors, from tlie settlement of the country, had been 
Dreaching against the Church of Rome, and their descendants, even the 
most enlightened, felt a strong impression of undefined and undennable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papal relation. Absurd and foolish Ic^nds 
)f the Pcpe and his religion were m common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even oppKMiea. It re 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know precisely how to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Imorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and enthusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that would have plunged the inAmt establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these diffi 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanuerous, 
and so gjentle and so just was his course, th&t even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one armed m 
strongly in honesty. For four years he sustained the weight of this coarge 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadj'utor in the person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted by edu 
eation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too had suffered,, 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em 
bodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty vears ; and 
ihe younff Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the crv of. My father^ my father^ the chariot ofhrcbd and the horsemen ihereof 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse by the power of God the leprosy of the sinfui soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of his fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his ^ve is not as among strangers, for it was wa 
tered by the tears of an affectionate flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial onlv 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must as 
•uage the wounds of grief before he, who lo^id him most, and >new hia 
best, can attempt his epitaph 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

Select some biographical work ; state any impresslcn jon 
may have received of it as to the age, — the contemporaries; 
—the influence, — the difficulties and advantages of the au 
thor, — the style of his narrative, &c 

Sample.* 

1 have selected tlie I jfe of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, wi*itten by himself, 
tc « late period. The style of the work is simple and concise, which is 
tho peculiar characteristic of all nis writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by mis instructions,) accounts for his desire o( express 
tng himself in plain and simple language. The first part of the oook, 
Qot being intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style; observing, that "" we do not dress fot 
a ^vate company as for a formal balL** 

Dr. Franklm was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a lovu 
of learning, which his humble birth and narrow circumstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he nevet 
suffered them to escape unimprov^ He was frugal in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for his studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He was continually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, iv>}d, 
throughout his }>olitical career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Riiladelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
go'Ki was the grand aim of his H/e. From the midst of hb philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the dailv int'*«>«tp e' M? ftSow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from the c^oods, he iiiv«iM>^ ^ 
itove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him f^ 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at cii# o' c^ li.'u 'crmkt > 
a few years ago. 

27* 
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his discovery of the sameness of lightning with electricity he rcja jcs in 
the thought, that the knowledge of this important fact might contribute 
to the safety of mankind. 

After his death, even, his example is of ^reat nse ; to the yonng, hia 
Kelf-acquired learning, which procured for hmi the honorary dlstinctionii 
of the European universities and philosophical societies, affords a practi- 
cal illustration of the value of perseverance and industry ; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupation of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues ; to his 
temperance he owed his long sojourn upon earth ; to his resolution and 
industry, his wide-spread fame; to his sincerity and moderation, th« 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his country- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped upon him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he Te> 
tained, with a contented mind and a dear consc ience. till ho was sum 
moned to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVL 
CBITICTSM. 

The following criticism by Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison ; of whom Dr 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan« 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

" Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plhin 
wqcds lays down the proposition, which he is going to illustrate. A first 
sentence should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

lie might have said, otir figlU is t/ie most perfect and the most deligJuful 
Bat in omittmg to repeat the particle the, he has been more judicious; for 
as between peifect and ddigJuful there is no contrast, such a repetition Is 
anuecessary. He proceeds : 

** It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
iects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, withou 
boing^ tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 

This sentence is remarkably narmonious, and well constructed. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That q.iality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserved 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it if 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language ad 
oaits. It is moreover figurative without being too much so for the subiect 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet larg*t whicn he 
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applies to variety^ is more commonly applied to extent than to number. It 
n plain, however, that he employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
threat which occurs immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
ftnd all oth3r ideas that enter at the eye, except colors; but, at the same 
time, it is very much straitened and confined in its Operations, to the num- 
ber, bulk, and distance of its particular objects.'* 

But is not every sense confined as much' as the sense of feeling, to the 
lumber, bulk, and distance of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
%lso very inaccurate, requiring the two words, vnth regard, to be inserted 
after the word operations, in order to make the sense clear and intelligible. 
The epithet partictUar seems to be used instead of peculiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very diflerent import. Partieular 
18 opposed to general; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed in com 
mon with otha-s. 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con 
sidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, anc 
brinss into our reach some (^ the most remote parts of the universe." 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musica\ 
Its construction is so similar to ttiat of the second sentence, tliat, had it im 
mediately succeeded it^ the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot 
ony. But the interposition of a period prevents this effect. 

" It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its ideas ; so that. 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu 
ously) I here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas Into our minds 
oy paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the hke occasion." 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
nave been, terms which I shall use promisctumsly ; since the verb tue does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fanc^ and 
inutginationy which were meant to be synonynions. To call a painting or 
a statue an occasion, is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
talUng up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, any swh means, would 
have been more natural. 

" We cannot indeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounding those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the ima^n 
Ation ; for^ by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
flimself with scenes ana landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature." 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It iii 
oroper to say, altering and compounding tJtose images whidi we have o^ice 
received, into aU the varieties of picture and vision. But we cannot with 
»ropriety say, retaining tliem i?Uo all live varieties ; yet the arrangement 
t}quires*this construction. This error might have been avoided by arrang- 
Tig the passage in the following manner: " We have the power of retaining 
hose images which we have once received ; and of altering and com- 
pounding l^cm into all the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

** There are few words in the English language, which are employed in 
* more loose and uncircumscribed sense than mose of the fancy and the 
imagination." 

Except when some assertion of consequencti is advanced, these little 
words, %Jt is and Hiere are, ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted 
The article prefixed to fancy and imagituuion ought also to ha\e been 
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omitted, s Jice he does not mean the powers of the faney ani the imimt*^ 
tion, but the words only. The sentence should have mn thns: *^F6W 
words in the English language are employed in a more loose and on'^ir 
cumscribed sense than fancy and imagination." 

** I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion of theM 
two words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of my following 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is tlie subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words ^ and determine^ though they may appear so, are not synony 
mous. We j^o;, what is loose; we determine, what is uneircmneeribed. 
They may be viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar delicacy. 

The notion of these words, is rather harsh, and is not so commonly used 
93 the inecming of these words. As I ifUend to make use of them in the 
thread of my speculaHons, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im 
properly mixed with words in their Utend sense. The subject which I pro- 
ceed upon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it should have been, the 
iubject upon which 1 proceed. 

** 1 must therefore desire him to remember, that, by the pleasures of im 
agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally finom sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the preceding. J mean 
only such pleasuresj the adverb only is not in its nroper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb mean, but such jueaswes ; and ought there 
fore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

« My desien being, first oxgall, to discourse of those primary pleasures of 
the imagination^ which entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes ; and, m the next place, to speak of those secondaiy pleasures of 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob 
iects are not actually before the eye, but are called up into our memories, 
or formed into agreeable visions of things, that are either absent or fie 
titious.** 

Neatness and brevity are peculiarly requisite in the division of a subject. 
This sentence is somewhat clog^d by a tedious phraseolo^. My dest^ 
being, first of all, to discourse — vn ike next place to speak oJ—-nsucli objects as 
are before otu eyes — things that are either absent or fictitious, Sieveral words 
might have been omitted, and the style made more neat and compact. 

*•*• The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent^ are not so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understandmg." 

This sentence is clear and elegant 

" The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on sor^ 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man *, yet it must be coi. 
fessed, that those of the imagination are as great and as transporting as tk ^ 
other." 

The phrase, more prefsrahU, is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wonde. 
how it could escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither clearly nor elegantlx 
expressed. It must be confessed, that those of the imaginatwn are as grea. 
onii as transporting as the other. In the beginning of Uiis sentence he ha% 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last ; and he concludes witi 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transporting at 
iks other. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast with the last 
it is left doubtful whether by the other are meant the pleapures of the un 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though without aoubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understanmng only. 

'* A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration , 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter ia 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been assertmg, and is expres6«4 
with that elegance, by which Mr. Addbon is distinguished. 
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** Besides, tae pleasures of the ima^ation have this advautage abovw 
those of the understanding, that they are more obvious and more easy to bi 
vcquired." 

This sentence is imexceptionable. / 

" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.'* 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inao 
curacy. X scene cannot be said to enter; an actor enters; but a scent 
appears or presents itself, 

" The colors paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attention of 
thouj^t or application of mind in the beholder." 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of thi 
imagination of which the author is treating. 

"We are stmck, we know not how, wim the symmetry of any thin^ wt 
tee ; and immediately assent to the beautv of an object, without inquiring 
into the particular causes and occasions of it." 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to assent to the beauty of am. oo;ect. In the conclusion, particular and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the pronoun »f is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

** A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving." 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, than to the imagination. 
The use of that instead of which, is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex 
cept in cases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, wJiieh is preferable 
to that, and is undoubtedly so in tne present instance. 

" He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in » 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
administer to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude or channs that conceal them 
solves from the generality of mankind." 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. We must, however, ob 
serve a slight inaccuracy. It gives him a kind of property— \a this it ther^ 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding^ which begins witli a man 
of a polite imagination. This phrase, poUte vmagination, is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer ; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only of a man, 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtne or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly." 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

<* A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 

Sleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, and 
nd in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

" Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same time, sufier the mind to sink into that indolence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without puttini^ 
them upon any labor or difliculty." 

The bednnmg of this sentence is incorrect. Of this nature, says he, art 
those of me imagination. It might be asked, of what nature ? For the 
oreceding sentence had not describod the nature )f any class of rleasures 
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He had said that it was every man's duty to make the spnere of his muo- 
eent pleasures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he might 
find a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition^ therefore, is 
loosely made. It would have been better, if he had said, *' tiiis advantage 
we gain," or " this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of the pleasures of the 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 

"We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more conducivii 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out by dint 
t/[ thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

Worked out by dint of thinkings is a phrase which borders too nearly oo 
the style of common conversation, to be admitted into polished composition. 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not only serve to clear and 
brighten the imagination, but ore able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For tma 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particu 
larly dissuades him from knott^r and subtile disouisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. Where 
he particularly dissuades him from knotty and subtUe disquisitions^ ought 
to precede has not thougJu it improper to prescribe, f^c, 

** I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my present under 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shall in my next paper examine 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are derived." 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper collocatioc 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject. Had the following mci 
dental circumstances, ^ u^ay of introdtiction — by several eonsiderations — in 
this paper—4n the next paper J been placed in any other situation, the sen 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present 
oonstruction. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Example, 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, and 

'Aoghter of Bartolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 

ttrly youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, accord 

> ig to tlie custom of the country, she conversed only with her family and 

V Utions. 

Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
» here, in 1565, Bianca, having entered her twentieth year, attracted, bj 
tire charms of her person, the attention of a young florentine, by tlit 
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3cime of Piutro Baonaventuri, whose birth was obscure, aud who served 
iu the family of the Salviati in the capacity of a clerk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a fine person, insinuating manners, 
and an aspiring temper, Pietro secured the affections of Bianca, and they 
were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
band, nor the story of her connexion with the house of MedicL Leavine 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
lier character by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thought of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtfiU, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her energy and talents : 
if, in effecting the end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, ^eltplian character, the circumstances of the times, the cUsad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the world, subjected tc artifice, and 
entangled in fmad, must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prud^ce, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rare Uian admirable. She pos- 
sessed singular penelitition in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, which she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in tiieir own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight : nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents ; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to accomplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventuri, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enterpris 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through every 
scene of her connexion with the duke, her motives are sufficiently obviouk 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, the 
appropriate virtues of the sex, are not to be expected. Beal greatness 
has in it a character of simplicilr, with which subtlety and craft are 
wholly incompatible : the genius of Bianca was such as fitted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
of^power ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal 
cnts excite admiration, they produce no esteem ; and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart. 

Majestic in stature, beantiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in 
sinnating, she commandel all hearts ; a power of which the tranquillitv 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost 111 
health impaired her beauty at an early period j many portruts of her re 
main, in all of which she is represented as erand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beautiful portrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of the Capelli, at Padua ; several are 
Hkowise to be found in the Palazzo Pelti, at Florence; and one, also, said 
••) ly* still suoerior, in Palazzo Caprara, at Bologna. 
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Lxxxvin. 

COLLEGE EXERCISES.* 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, contain most, if not all, 
uf the principles necessjirj to be understood by the student to 
prepare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
^nerally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
apecimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
have been awarded, are presented, with the hope that they 
may be useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer 
cises to perform. 

CONFERENCE, COLLOQUY, AND DLAXOGUE. 

A Conference is a discoursing between two or more, for the purpose of 
instxaction, consultation, or deliberation ; or, it maj, in a technicad sense, 
be aefined, an examination of a subject by comparison. It is a species 
of conversation, and is generally coniined to particular subjects and des 
criptions of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speech between two persons. It is mostly ficti- 
tious, and is written as if it were spoken. It is always formal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a rejoinder. 

A Colloquy is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies, the act of 
talking together and is not confined to any particular number of persont 
nor subjects. 

Example of a Theme. 

" Est Deus In nobis.'* 0vn>, Lib. I. 

Metapliysical speculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex 
posed to error. The relation between volition and action, mind and body. 

« The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by the conseof 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our most respectable uni 
versities. To the highly respected President of that university, the author 
is greatly indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examine the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
{lennitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presidkig officer. It is 
due, also, to the gentlemen whose juvenile exercises he has been permitted 
here to present, to state, that their reluctant permission has been given with 
the understanding that their names will not 4>e mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know, 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be without ita 
use to those who are called upon to exert their talents on any similai occa 
sion ; and if any of the foUowmg exercises should be considered as ipcci 
mens, rather than models, the author c*n only «ay, that he deems examplea 
of this kind, which can be emulated by the st-.-.dent, more encouraging tnar 
faultless models. I* Is the business of the t«acher to infuse that spirit whidi 
hall fuioDt a«» its motto — " Bxedainr " ^ 
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the decisive influence of the fonner on the motions of the latter, and how 
this inter'y>nrse obtains, are subtleties, the investigation of which has cvef 
baffled the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect conclusive. It sets out from hypothethis, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
of doubt 

In spite of these obstacles, however, there is something in the mind of 
man tnat takes a delight in divine into these mysteries ; a curiosity which 
is always .tiive and restless, graspmg at some hidden truth; a fancy thai 
is prone tu explore an unknown path, — that loves to float in whimsicai 
feveries. " Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
1 leas and vacant, ** like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it; and, if this be the fact, whether, as originally cast bv the crea- 
tor, they differ as widely in quality, as the various kinds of white paper 
from the mill; — are questions which have not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate society, we are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter which it disdoses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exist; how it is, that one person has a mathematical 
another a poedcal turn of mind; that one has an imagination, that 
** bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds," and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
learns to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder tor a while, and 
presently conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, although I consider these speculations to be as unin 
portant, as they are doubtful, they freqnentiv find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitless. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse tiie imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a ease be 
supposed, where two persons could be broaght up in such a manner, that 
every extemfd circumstance, having the least efl^ect on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, that then: dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, the men would be perfectly alike. This hypothesis 
13 reconcilable with the maxim (under existing circumstances) that no 
two persons were ever in every respect alike, ^r, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the 
most important and lasting effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
difference in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
lend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So uniform has this rule held 
within the circle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one*8 
intellectual powers merely from a knowledge of his faculties of sight 
One who is near-sighted, for example, usually possesses mental powers 
that are clear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vif ion is 
bounded only by the'horizon, we should look for a mind capable^ ploa» 

^8 
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ing in the tirts of poetry and fiction ; for he embraces at a glance all Un 
b^utics of nature. A retentive memory is also naturally associated with 
one who hears and sees with difficulty. Thus, by a little refinement, (Z 
think reasonably,) we may refer the different faculties of the mind to the 
construction of the senses. The different bearings of these causes are 
obvious. They prove the importance of acquiring a habit of dose think- 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he learns 
with care. A partial blindness invites contemplatioD. A man is not 
liable to have his attention distracted by frivolous, events. They are ir 
tome measure shut out He finds a study everywhere. 

Example of a (conference.* 

Public Amusements, Splendid Religious Ceremonies, Warlike Pteparahomi 
and Display, and a Rigid Police, as means of Despotic Power, 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Various as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or mora 
effectual in their results, than the mere act of providing and supporting 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements 1 yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves are 
placed upon the broad road that leadeth backward to darkness, but never 
onwards to light They may pause at first, but the fatal charm soon over- 
eomes their strength, and, blind to all elyl consequences, they plunge 
madly on in pursuit of present pleasure. 

It is easy to show how the people are ^o readily ar J so fatally de 
eeived, — it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is written within. 
.egiUy upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over this subject without calling your attention 
to one of the most instrucuve, the most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most appalling portions of historVi the latter davs of the Roman Empire. 
We have before us a nation that has raised itself from obscurity to gran- 
deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for the 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the world ; yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquired a taste for public amusements, that had evei 
been gaining strength, and that was soon to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Boman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength and 
vigor to be roughly handled. An attempt to fbrce chains upon it would 
save called form a third Brutus full of tne fire and patriotism of his an- 
cestors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew thi5, and, avoiding 
Ul violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and subtlety 
Etoman citizens, in their amusements, had already reached the limita, 
which cannot be passed with impunity ; the only work that remained lot 

* One part rnly of this Confereno? is nVesented. 
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hrraiiny was ti lead them beyond these limits, and to foster their growing 
iirelessness and inattention to their dearest interests. This step was 
«oon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of tlio city, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagisation conld suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. We need not enter into a detail of these 
amusements ; it sufficeth our purpose to point out how readily tlie uooplc 
fell into the snare, and how sj^eedily and entire was the ruin that folluwed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, — they passed almost meur whole lives within the walla 
of the cutms, utterly regardless of all that was ti-onsacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a na- 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to improve the opportunities they had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence 
they proceeded to fasten theur chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs U8 how complete was their success, — "• Borne, Kome im- 
perial, bows her to the shock," ^the work of her slavery was finished, — 
the entrance of tiie Goth into her gates was a mere change of masters, 
for she long before had fallen and was conquered. 

The case we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few eveues in his 
tonr can compare wiUi it, — yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected 4is an 
unfau* and too hig:hly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
i;he like circumstances at any time occur, I had almost said a child mighi 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss 
ness, can go hand, in hand together ; in short, when we shall see a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to all its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to th*>. 
wind. 

ExarrvpU of a Colloquy.* 

Difference of Manners in Ancient Ronu and Modem Civilized States 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches nim that man is everywhere the same ; but however the picture 
may be varied b^ circumstances, however difierent the light in which it is 
viewed, the leadmg features remain ever the same. In no portion of an 
dent history are we more struclc with this important fact than in that of 
Borne. In considering the manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and again, that we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
worth. Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the history of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the world civilization and 
ohilosophy It requires no extraordinary stretdi of the imagination to 
gaarshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable mas^trates, who, 
tranquilly seated in their curule chairs defied the fury of Brennua and 

* One nnrt only of this Colloquy is presented 
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his barbarian hordes ; or to bear Cicero dedaiming with honest indigoa 
tion against the vices and insolbnce of Anthony and Verres. Yet, ou 
admiration mnst gradually subside, when we reflect, that the glory witb 
wliich the^ were snrronnded, was purchased by the misery and degrada- 
tion of millions. Did we see the Bomans in their true colors, we should 
perceive that thev were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and supersti 
tions race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubtful virtues of 
savage life, but deformed by more than its ordmary excesses, and whose 
original purity of manners and good faith among themselves did not en- 
dare a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of mac 
kind. Of the many mistakes which our classical fondness for the Komans 
have led us into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble majesty, 
the mistress of a world conquered by Uie valor of her sons, is a picture 
of our imagination, which we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough ia 
to be obtained from Roman authors to prepare us for a scene of much 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. From them we may 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
much complacency and delight, are peifectlv consistent witn misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may learn, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped* petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
m a blue swallow-tdled coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may learn, that the Romans, with all ueir wealth and power, 
and in^nious luxury, enioyed but little real cleanliness and comfort. 
More of that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Roman noble, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddles without stirrups, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having duly weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the ma^gnificence of 
andent Rome, and of an andent Roman. In spite of thdr admiration 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cindnnatus reached 
the summit of glory, they gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still more 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Romans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Romu- 
lus, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder the van 

auished of every thing that can contribute to the comfort, instruction, or 
le ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations Are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the ex- 
terminator, Verres, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Verrine orations and net curse from hir 
brarf this cruel and rapacious people ? T\ie morsy of the unhappy Si 
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ciliaus found its way to his coffers, and their grain, whilst they were 
starving, into his granaries. The axes of his lictors were blunted on 
their necks, and the favor of being put to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of 
Vcrres ? As we turn our eyes from the extortions of the Sicilian Praetor, 
they may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
there find scenes equally infamous and deplorable. The deeds of Verres 
stand not alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 
slaughtered at Vicksburg 1 ** It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
but, We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to all they 
could urge in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to \k 
inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publidv murdered, 
while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 
" We are American citizens." "^ O Liberty ! sound once delightful to 
every American ear ! O sacred privilege of American citizenship ! Once 
sacred, now trampled upon." Tell me not that the storms which now 
agitate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a Mettemich, nay, even the tyranny^ of a Nero, or a Caligula, 
anything bat the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial murder, prevalent in Rome for centuries, and 
often indulsed to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion from the common feelings and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralists 
will tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to this the Roman 
Ampitheatres say, No. There sat the conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshed, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
whidb distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation, leaving 
his facnlties to vegetate in indolence or to become btutalized by sensuali- 
ty ; that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of faction or tyranny, may become one of the most subservient 
instruments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere thfl 
fimt of the tyrant oe prepared to tread upon it 
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ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS 

An EsAay, literally means nothing more than a trial, or an 
attempt. It is sometimes used to designate in a specifip ^nao 

9ft* 
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ner an author's attempt to illustrate any point It is coip« 
moifly applied t) small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
afiord room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

A Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
/lomething labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract f is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
apon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or literary ; they are 
the cmde attempts of the youth to digest his own thoughts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innumerable which have l>cen published on every 
subject since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub- 
jects, such as Fenelon\ Milton's, or Locke's " Treatise on Education,'* 
Ue Lolme's ^ Treatise on the Constitution of England." 

Tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly on political and religioni 
subjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for oi 
against the measures of government, or the public measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The Essay is the most popular mode of writing ; it suits the writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
luits the generality of readers, who arc amused vvith variety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more an: pie materials are within 
(lis reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religi<ms partisan, and receiyefl 
ta interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Dissertation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See Dissertation^ page 334.) 

4f See Locke 8 " Essay on the Understanding," and Beattie's ''Essay on 
Truth." 

t Treatise and Tract have both the same derivation, from the Latin irah» 
to draw, mar ago or handle and its participle^ traetut 
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Examvh Ist of an Essay. 

LITERATUBE. 

The developement of nind, the exertions of talent, the labors of induii- 
to^% aii3 sdl soDJects intimately interwoven with the moral character of t 
mtional and accountable being. It is a curious and interesting investiga- 
tion to trace the history of man, as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence, 
to a state of refined civilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of luxuiy add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is die first ste^ from savage to civilized life. The remark is lust, 
but must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well aa 
external histoiy; a history of mind as well as of matter; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that whidi nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of ^nius struggling with the 
mertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The histoiy of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
manr There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but litue interest 
to speculation ; and confines the invest^tions of the philosopher and man 
of oDservation within narrow limits. The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds or hostile and 
ambitious chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
por literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
Acre is no history of mind, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention ot letters, 
^receded by the* mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectual being. The history of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting in 
the history of man. To what purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his bein]^. The structures which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable to £e laws of decay, would survive the 8ho<dcs of 
ftges, while no monument would exist of his imn ortal spuit ; no recoUee* 
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tion remain of 'that which distinguishes him from the inferior order il 
beinjp;s. A^ would succeed to age without witnessing any accession le 
the fields of knowledge. Traditionary lore, like the rays of light, woula 
vary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generatiou 
could not be enriched by the acquisitions of its predecessor. But tha 
tnrention of letters has established a chancery by which the acquisitiona 
of one age have been handed down as a rich mheritanoe to its successor, 
while the later age, like the posterity of an ancient family, has revelled in 
he riches entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effects of literature, 
considered only as it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual facultiqp. 

But diere is uiothcr and a more interesting, because more important, 
new to be taken of its influence, as it operates on the moral nature of 
mankind. In the construction of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the objects of sense, 
man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only as his corporeal 
powers are better adapted to mechanical exertion. The bee, the beaver, 
the ant, and other inferior orders, rival the most successful efforts of man 
in the construction of a habitation adapted to the respective exigencies of 
each. But thof operate by instinct, — Att labors are the suggestions of 
necessity in conference wiui inventive powers ; and it is a curious invcstL< 
gation to trace the gradations froic destitution to comfort, from comfort tc 
convenience, and from convenience to ease, and, in its proper connexion, 
the moral influence :/ each upon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to Sie uncultivated states, 
jf society, are but the chimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneon» 
deductions from solitary examples. The histoiy of literature, will abun 
dantly show Uiat such mstances are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded; while 
in the improved forms of life* in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has dawned 
upon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and is 
unnoticed, oecause it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency; and their consistency 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exic^ncies o^ 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and effect upon me human 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited view of society; and, like all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likeljr to be erroneous. It is letters which give a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters wMc^ 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and drcum- 
fcribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustlcss as its objects arc innumer* 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is susceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literature i/i his attention, or if 
blind tc the importance and value of learning 
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Example 2d of an Essay. 
Tin Pleaswx dbticedftvm the FmeArts, by the Artist and Common SpedaWr. 

The pleasure derived from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for they address themselves chiefly to tho 
imagination and tlie sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
mav feel ; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spe^tor 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Ang^elo. 
Taste is a sentiment of tlie soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in art and nature. United with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects whidi exist, perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
agination sought for I How intense the feeling which thus transported 
. him from eartb to heaven I 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with me ; tiie dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering hero! Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to Sie delightful contemplation of his new creation. " 1, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Baphael ; ** I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the enraptured feeling which would, otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beaudful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggerel rh^e. 
The higher efforts of art produce but little effect on uncultivated mmds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arts, 
«vhether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vnlgai 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Nob," and " Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or " Jaiizk the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibility and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora" of Guido ? How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely ! and how animated, how en- 
rapture^, the feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap 
predating them 1 Dupaty's soul melted at the view of Raphael s "Incendia 
del Borgo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
total ir difference is impossible. Apellcs's critvc was a competent judg« 
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of the representation of a sandal, and Molly's old woman could decide 

Xn the nature of comic humor; but it is the artist and connoisseui 
le, who can judge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, mo- 
dification, and es])ression. 

The p3rtrait painter also claims our attention and gratitude. He who 
gives to our weeping eyes the form of the beloved and departed friend ; 
whose magic touch arrests beauty in its progress to decay, and whoso 
pencil immortaUzes the revered forms of the hero and the statesman ; the 
b >ul-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since it 
Jiarms by so many various branches, and admits of such infinite variety 
>f color and expression ; but let not the " verba ardenda " of 'the poet he 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a Milton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious sounds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color from 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No I 
Through the tear of sensibility we see his power; we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasures derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt. Horace observes 

** Ingenaag dldlcisse fldeliter artes, 
£inolUt mores, nee sinit esse feres. ** 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generouslv cul 
tivated, the genius of our soil might proudlj ascend the summit of Par 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent; exhibitions 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- . 
lation, from wmch the most beneficial results may be anticipated. Let us 
not suffer the artists w'ho now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of^ the Louvre or the 
Vatican ; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. In the cabinets of 
private individuals in our city, may be foimd productions sufficient to 
form a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for such encouragement as shall 
stimulue the young artist to immortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 
h»9 country. 

Example 3d. 

The SentxMent of Loyalty. 

I-K)ynlty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelity to a kine. Hence 
a loyal subject is one who promotes as far f(s possible the welrnre c f th' 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the 1 iws, and in times of dansei 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacrincQ 
himself for the' good of his country. 

This i«entiment is natural to the human race. If we antdyze our yariooi 
reellngfl and emotions, we shall find that the sentiment o^ love is ono fA 
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^he most powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
tnnD. ; it is the most powerful, because, when excited and kindled, it bumi 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole mac on 
ward towards the accomplishment of its' object; impetuous and irresistible, 
it overcomes all obstacles which rise before it 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this love ; spring- 
mg from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters ofother 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it wiU always 
find suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than himself ; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^^ood 
of succeeding generations ; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devoting liiraself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
which ciiaracterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his praise, we hai' him as the defender of the Constitution, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England, recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding rei^ had 
been slmnbenng, burst forth with redoubled \igor upon the accession of a 
female sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmlv exhibited. But on that occasion, there was something m the 
fact, that tneir future sovereign was a youthful and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusutU (tegree the nopes and sympathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court. In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and man^ a battle has been fougbt and many a vie 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, -r- loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those weak, faur beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. ** It raised love al>ove the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a 
flower to the surishine, beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? " The age of 
chivalry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom I " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expupe, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith which gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need onlv reflect, that 
Jovalty is the bond of society and friendship, it tjiites all the best affections 
of the heart in one conmion cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 
with impunity, it is respected and honored by tl e old, and the stories of iti 
T»I<Mr delight tne young, and 

** Though well held, to fools ooth make 
Our fWth mere folly, yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiimce a fallen lord, 
Doth conquer him, that did his master 3on<«ie:.** 
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xc. 

COLLEGE POEM. 

The Pieasures and Poms of the StudatL 

When envious time, with unrelenting hand, 
Dissolves the union of some little ban^ 
A band connected by those hallowed ties, 
That from the birth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh. 
One moment waits, to view the years gone by; 
Memory still loves to hover o'er the place, 
And all our pleasures and our pains retrace. 

The Student is the subject or my song, 
Few are his pleasures, — yet those few are stroog. 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight. 
Not hurried transports felt but in their flight 
Unlike all else, the Student's joys ensure, 
Intense, expansive, energetic, pure ; 
Whether o'er classic plains he loves to rove, 
*Midst Attic bowers, or through the Mantnan gravi 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space,-— 
Whether on wings of heavenly truth to rise, , 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies. 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast .can feel, 
No wit define, no utterance reveal: 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the joys we boast, 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost 
An anxious tear oft fills the Student's eye. 
And his breast heaves with many a struggli ^ 
His is the task, the long, long task, t' explore" 
Of every age the lumber and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife. 
The thousand minor miseries of his life, 
How Application, never-tiring maid. 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a dizzy head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way, 
One word explained, the labor of a day, — 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth without end, 
And there some paradox to comprehend ? 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning small, 
And there ten folios fraught with none at all. 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, 
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Whvre fcrms of spheres " being giren " on a plaaa, 

He must transform and bend within his brain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom profound, 

When some bright thought demands a period round 

Pondering and polishing ; ah, what avail 

The room oft paced, the anguish-bitten nail 1 

For see, produced Wd many a laboring groan, 

A sentence much like an inverted cone. 

Or should he tiy his talent at a rhyme, 

That waste of patience and that waste of time, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops . 

Enough, no more unveil the cloister^s griet. 
Disclose those sources whence it finds relief 
Say how the Student, pausing &om his toil. 
Forgets his pain 'mid recreation's smile. 
Have jrou not seen, — forgive the ignoble theme^ — 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side, 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide 1 
So the wise student ends his bns^ day. 
Unbends his mind, and throws his cares away. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe. 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easv warblines of the modem muse. 
Let me but paint him void of every care, 
Flung in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page his rapid eye along 
Glances and revels through the magic son^ ; 
Altenmte swells his breast with hope and fear, 
Now bursts the unconscious laugh, now &lls the pitying te&i 
Tet more | though lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm ; 
And should the happy student chance to know 
The warmth of frien<i8hip, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he swiftly^ run to share 
Some favorite author widi some favorite fair ! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark. 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admire, 
The critic's jutonent, or the writer's fire, 
And reading often glances at that face. 
Where gently beam mtelligence and grace , 
And sees each passion in its turn prevail, 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ; 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast, 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new. 
And virtue shares hei retribution due, 
He sees the grateful smile, th' uplifted eye, 
29 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dropt in ecfttasy,— 
Say, can one social pleasure equal this ? 

Yet still even here imperfect is the bliss. 
For ah ! how oft must awkward learning jieM 
To graceful dulness the unequal field 
Of gallantry ? What lady can endure 
The shrug scholastic, or ihe bow demure ? 
Can the poor-student hope that heart to gain 
Which melts before the nutter of a cane ? 
Or, of two characters, which shall surpass, 
Where one consults his books, and one his glflM* 
" Te fair, if aught these censures may apply, 
*T is yours to effect the surest remedy; 
Ne'er should a fop the sacred bond remoye 
Between the Aonian and the Paphian grove. 
T is yours to stren^hen, polish, and secure 
The lustre of the mind's nch garniture ; 
This is the robe that lends you heavenly chamu, 
And envy of its keenest sting disarms, 
A robe whose grace and richness will outvie 
The woof of Ormus, or the Tyrian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge my rnvse^-^ 
*T is friendship's self,— what cynic will refuse 1 
O, I could tell how oft her joys we 've shared, 
When mutual cares those mutual joys endeared, 
flow arm in arm we 've lingered through the vale, 
Listening to many a time-beguiling tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil. 
We 've found repose amid one common smile. 
Yes, I could tell, but 0, the task how vain ! 
*T would but increase our fast approaching pttii * 
The pain so thrilling to a stndenrs heart, 
Couched in that talisman of woe, we part 



XCL 

DISSERTATION. 

A dissertation is a formal discourse intended to ill jstraUi 
A subject, and the term is properlj applied to performancei 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are principally employed on disputed points 
af literature and science.* 

* See Bcntiey's " Dissertntion upon the Epistles of Phalaris ** and n« 
I'AU 8 ' Dissertations on the Eg^'ptians and Chinese.** 
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JExample. 

CM the i^uMS which, independent of their Meri,, Jtave (xmL'ibuied ti eU 
vote tlte ancient Cicssics.^ 

Tlie ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literature of the 
norld, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot justify their claim. Ad* 
mitting this position, which their most strenuous supporters will not deny 
b^t unwilling to incur tJie imputation which a declaimer against classical 
learning must deservedly hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes that have united to produce this elevation. 

The standard to which every one primajrilv refers what he examines, 
b the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ages are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in whicb the world was involved at the revival of learning, 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
sive improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the resources of the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their worn as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na 
tnre, — which none comd ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated the labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concm-red in sentiments of gratitude and rever 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaving 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constituted his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
tlie case when littie other than classical learning existed ; and it lon^ con 
tinned, like the respect for hereditary succession, from the habit of |)ay 
ing honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their support, and most tiiat was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Regarded as having assisted the first literary ^orts 
•. f the majority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other books to tho 
comprehension of the young, the classic* have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to form and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible. They 
have been connected with the tenderest and most pleasing associations ] 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instractors and kindness of pa 
rents. Hio^e whom the Yon*h was first taught to resject have been men 
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devoted x> these studies, and employed to point ont their beauties, and tf 
direct the yet unformed taste to their pen^ption and just admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young imagine 
don took its earliest flights. The first scenes of native simplicity and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classical vales of Thessalv. The 
first popular assemblies it regarded with interest, were those of Athens 
and licme. The firat battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Grecian or Roman general. Whenever, in after life and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or the tumult of 
war, presented themselves, they brought back these impressions, were re 
ferred to these exemplars, and the justice and elegance of desciiption 
were determined by the comparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of an oh 
*ect at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentively it is contem 
plated. This quality, common to every work of merit, must be particu 
larly exhibited in those, which, like the classics, are sufficiently intelligibln 
*/o interest minds not yet adequate to their complete comprehension. 

I insist not on the respect that we pay to antiquity; the records of hci 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, have long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of reason alone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the classics were respected merely because they contained the lega 
des of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy h&9, indeed, taught other precepts ; but to thosn 
ignorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offeiid to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal science. Having once em- 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition with the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs I 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Fhilosophi 
i*al science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitions men 
inav use science as an instrament, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment by 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men ; and thu 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics of the days of imaginatioa 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of the fictions of a poetical age, of tie 
plavful wanderings of the youth of human society, than of soW reesoL 
and thoughtful experience, why do they still delight the wisest of our 
thinking race? 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediatdy woi 
bv the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed 
'Thoughts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language full, 
foreihle. and distinct We ascribe wfiolly to intrinsic merit an excellenot 
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ovring, in ii- di&gree, to external circnmstances. In a language Uiat hai 
been so many centuries written only, the ideas connected with each word 
have become long since determinately fixed. The attention is not divert* 
zd by Uie numerous indistinct im^es with which every word of a living 
language is necessaHly associated ; nor is the mind liable to be misled bv 
allusions to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of each 
word appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot be thus. Where philosopl y must bor- 
row the garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions c f business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
oommon, though she may please by her familiarity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and the di^ty of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the origmal of the ancient classics, cease to s&ke 
in a modem translation. They lose their sunple energy of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of- trivial objects 
Henco it is, Uiat though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re 
viving literature, and contributed to the highest distinction of modem 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are dignified oy a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and from the analogies and asso 
ciationfl that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which stiU continues to be spoken. 



XCII. 
DISQUISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tent A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; wnile 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introdi/ceo 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or thr 
subject to be elucidated. 
29* 
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as he jan for his. country, regardless of the injiiries he ma/^ cominii 
Such a man acts for a nation as he does for himself; he carries into prao* 
tice the precept, " Love thy neighbor as thyself." Many -writers naTt 
touched upon war, and much luu been said, both for and against it; 
those of the present day are, however, generally opposed ; and the Con- 
gi^ess of Nations, which, but a few years since, was ridiculed as an eman- 
ation from the brains of hot-headed fanatics, is aheady occupying the 
attention of the wisest legislators throughout the world. 

What a blissful state of things, when all nations shall be at peace ! 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest! 
This shall be the conse(|[uence, and not the causS of the universal spread 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly favor- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet be appreciated; let ns then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the work of well-doing, till all tribes and nations shall be brought to 
know their God, and his law. Onward 1 should then be the cry of everv 
moral man ; our time of action here is but short at the most, yet mucL 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's happiness within 
his grasp, is too indolent to put forth hib hand for it ? No ! that man is 
unworthy the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his fellow-men throughout the world. 

Let ns, then, as a nation, stand forward for the introduction of moral 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countries. The experiment 
is new, but does not the interest at stake warrant ns in the risk, if there 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and ovr God, tc 
the precepts of short-sight^ man. 



xcm. 

A DISCUSSION. 

A Discussion is the treating of a subject hj argument, to 
clear it of difficulties, and to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more persons, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them by arguments and illus» 
trations. 

Discussions are of several kinds, such as philosophical, literary, politi 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquial 
and deUberative, according to the style in which they are written, or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose 
the cause of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit from them, al 
though the minds of men may become invigorated by a collision of sen 
timent 
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PHILOSOrniCAL DISCUSSION. 

JSxample. 

ITAKT I. 

On the Expediency of making Auiltorthip a Profhsion. 

In mcdera dvilizcd communities, a certain opinion or maxim is ottes 
(irevalent, which, would we strip it of the shroud of conceit and ihu glit- 
ter of cant, would appear unwarrantable prejudice. Of this description 
IS the objection so constantly urged against the profession of the auUior * 
a man whom few will call weir brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chant's clerk, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart : the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 
prospects ; the schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him ;ii 
his coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
the fair hand withheld by one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, was once conunon throughout tlie 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler 
The author's garret has long since passed into a by-word, and the gaping 
elbow has become the escutcheon of his family. His poverty is a kind 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me; let us, however, examine fau*lv some of the errors which have 
l^dpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient 

There are many persons, who, having neither Uie vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel I To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
Author whom they censure ; let them learn, that there possibly ma^ be 
higher motives of action than gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although uiis is * 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them thank God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these sh:>rt- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as the clods on which they tread ! 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, — "I expect neither profii 
Kor general fame by my writings, and I consider myseh as having been 
amply repaid without either. Foetry has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward ; it has soothed my afiSictions ; it has multiplied and refined 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel * 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fieUI oi 
itocks! 
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We of Ataerica couplain, that we h we no established litenitore ; and 
antil Diore among as are willing to de\ote themselves to the cause of lit 
erature, we mast be content to reflect the literary splendor of England 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem days, some of th< 
fairest creatures of love, and poetry, and romance, belong to America, 
^ut they are not yery numerous, and, ten to one, our poet or novelist, like 
the poor author's garment, which was, " a cap by m'ght, a stocking all th« 
day*^ pours forth his strain after completing tLe routine of a pleader al 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor! Among the respectable and 
ritally important cares of professional life, literature has a poor chanc<i 
of encoura^ment ; the philosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
having nothing to do with the brief or the dissecting knife. 

" This is the language," says the objector, "of romantic folly; we must 
live, so let us labor for the readiest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure comfort" Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
something infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
conception, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain the wealth of the princes who neglected him I A lying tombstone 
tells the story of many a rich patron oftheii time, — their memorials arc 
•* The Deserted Village," and " Venice Preserved." 

I ain not advocating that sickly, sentimental, "lovc-in-a-cottage " kind 
of doctrine, which teaches, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it should speedily come, in America, 
when a class of men whose wants are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support. The human powers are unfairly and 
unprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain ; so has the physician, the clergyman 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure both. 

Assuming, what we need not enlarge upon, the importance of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, who are the supporters of thai 
which adorns England. " Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations ! Goldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an au- 
thor I Scott never figured at the bar, and Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. The problem may be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God's work 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ; — 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. The author has no common 
work to perform ; he who womd instract others, must untiringly improve 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with the wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of thhik 
era ; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of an author's labor ; they 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study i» 
10 mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to their race only in one capacity, 
the author, by cnlar&:ed views of life, and illustrations of moral truth, ma] 
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M a great refonner. Vice has long enough ran riot ; let the author, bj 
moulding passion to his will make it of service to his race ! Is he a phi- 
losopher, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the future, are hia 
province. Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo- 
man, and the purity of tradi, urge him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion. His influence spreads light about him; his pursuits soften his 
nature ; he loves more heartily what is lovely, and is more ready to pity 
what is frail. The world says truly, he is poor ; bat what is that pover^ 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and beq^^ieaths an inheritaaoa 
to posterity! 



PABT II. 

I%e Expediency of making Authorsfiip a pFofessUm 

Almost universal experience proves the pecuniary reward of literary 
labor to be but trifling. In the throng of authors and men of genius, we 
find only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors: 
and if, at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, that the idea or 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure garret^ 
it is not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned ta 
nls merits. Individual instances may, indeed, be brougnt up, to prove 
the success which sometimes attends uterary pursuits ; but for every one 
that could be cited, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his contemporaries, we 
coul^ marshal a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indifference and neglect; whose only re'x>mpense 
has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in after times. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that has generally attended 
the labors of the author, we are justified in forming presages little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themsslves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and relying on the gratitude and favor of the public 
for support ? It is useless to say what Mould be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part whidi he sustain? 
iu the public drama, so long as we witness what ts, and what htu been the 
requital of his labors. It is unon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
quences to literature, if ite existence and progress depend upon the exer 
tions of disappointed and ill-requited genius? Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first attempts at 
authorship are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted; the world looki 
apon him with indifference; a rival regards him with contempt; and thf 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his first lit 
::raij offspring. If he acquiesces in Uie decision of his judges, it is onlj 
eonresfting his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that timi 
tloue can pronounce the trae decision upon his writings, there is yet m 
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resort for lilm, if he would obtain sapport from the profession which Jm 
bos chosen, bat to^ conform his mitings to the popular taste. IToUow thai 
man to his closet, and witness the straggles of his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest The one prompts him to follow his own 
genias ; to ntter the dictates of his own feelings, to be trae to his own 
natore. The other sternly reqnires him to bow to the critics, to yield to 
the decision of the pabUc, and in fntore to lower his aspirations. It w 
here that we wonld most deprecate the evils of making aathorshi^ a pro- 
fession; that we wonld warn the yonng aspiraat for uterarv distinctuni, 
with means inadequate to his snpport, against trusting to me oncertain 
reward of his exertions, unless he is wifling to degrade his genius, and 
■ubstitnte for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capricious and 
unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying upon the avails of author 
ship, he looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, the 
thoughts of hb leisure moments may be given to the world, without be 
ing fashioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his interests, his only means of support He that does right 
only from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with a view 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant guardian of the 
cause of truth and letters. 

Nor is this alL When an author has resigned his right of self-guidance, 
and has taken up the tmde of writing to suit the public taste ; whose desire 
is to write what may be popular; the kindred desire soon manifests Itself 
of increasing, as fast as possible, the number of his woriLS. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear but to attract the public curiosity 
for a moment, and then give wav to works ar worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, ^that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart ^npty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences; and that a person who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing office, a compositor 1 " The cause of liter- 
ature is the cause of truth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would snpport its interest, only 
so far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Heniy, that 
''we need an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, an intel- 
lectual high priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple of truth, reverently watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to die lower ministers at the altar;" 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. Th« 
ihrine of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once b« 
desecrated and overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hypocvf 
and error. 
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A LITEBABT DISCUSSION. 

[One side only. 3 
The Merits of the Bistones o/Hume and Linoard 

JKalse opiniona in momlity, or mistaken notions in philosophy are not M 
tttush to 06 dreaded, as the wilfol misrepresentations of the historian. 
'*Ni2ilias addictus I'urare in verba magistri/' should oe the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party in the rignt or wrong, he is to state " the 
truth, the whole truth, ana nothing but the truth." Yet there is no one 
who has ^atcr inducements to misrepresentations than the historian. 
Partv feelmgs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for the measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad 
versaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 
should he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi- 
ties of the church are no less bitter than ^ose of the state, and theological 
dnmities are far more difficult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost eveiy historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
ways. Hume and Gibbon, professine to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made theur writings the diannel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on eveiy opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which glowed in we bfeasts of Hampden and 
Sydney; he conseauently views wiu apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
roval prerogative. 

Neither is Dr. Lingard free from blame f indeed^ w:e fear that he has 

a forfeited the character of an honest historian; he has erred and 
erred, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
r the Romish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend hei 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
him too far; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
degree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre of St. Bartholome'v^, and the Gun 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
look with more charity upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for writing his history, he has entirely failed of his object by 
graspiuff at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened his side and 
exposed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth^ although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
not hvre so much reason to complain. But when he espoiises tne cause of 
error, and virtually by apologizing for, if not opeily by vindicating, supports 
thiOM measures, which every man's conscience must tell him admit of n« 

.no 
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excuse, - when lie defends the characters of those men whom the voice of 
all ages tinco th.ir own has condemned to infamy, we must either doubt hii 
eincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify those means which centuries ago were employed to compel men*a 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neighbor, because he will not hear mass, bow to the host, 
and acknowledge the Pope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak in terms of indifference, if not of disparagement, of 
every distinguished protestant. While Cardinal Pole is the subiect of the 
highest encomiums, Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man of but little 
talents, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonner 
Riid Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smithfield and the piles of Ridley 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer are extinguished, he complains of the 
restraints, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im 
posed on the Popish recusants. While he magnifies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne Bolleyn into a crime, and would load her charactci 
with the blackest infamy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices of 
ll&ry Stuart, whose only virtue was her weakness, and whose only apologj 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. Lingard*s History, either of original 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing narration, which have been allowed him, all these, however 
will by no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and the constant prejuaice against the Protestant faith, which prevail 
through the whole work. It will never be a popular history ; it may be 
read and admired at St. Omer's and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the scholar, but never, like Hume, in every parlor, and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from the truth, his work becomes a mere work 
■>f fiction, inheriting all the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct us like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapted to our particular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
coloring, b'lt can never inspire us with that interest that truth alone can. 
impart. 



£lxample. 

OF A DELIBERATIVE DISCUSSION. 

PART L 

*^Liberd Ptinciples as affecting the Strength of Government J* 

The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of lonj; 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perfectly correct 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather 
of that perversion of it, which teaches that the streng'h of a government 
consists in crushing the energies of the people, and continuing them in a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness. Kay, I cg.i 
eeive such a mode of proceeding to be entirely Incompatible with tlw 
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itrength of eoi-ernment For, let rf suppose tlie existence of such a state 
of things as nas just been alluded tj. Let ns suppose a people inyoived ic 
a barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
that they are ruled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so lonff as they 
ettn be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and oanLness, so 
long will the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer for 
It, that the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rou^c from this moral lethargy ? Who is there that dares affirm thai 
this Samsi>!i. though now blinded, and shorn of his strength oppressed, 
mocked, iudulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his followers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house, — set a spy over every man's actions ; but tell me, of what effect 
will your guards and your spies be in restraining the current of men's 
thoughts ? Were they possessed of no otlier means of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the community those 
who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,) this very circum 
itanco, I say, would inevitably, though it majr be slowly, raise in the mind 
of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things ; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
they make an effort to possess themselves of the object or tiieir wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus ansen ; and now tell me, student of his 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illibemi 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. AH the experience of 
all ages shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
injuries, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of examples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reauired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which had hitherto swayed the 
[hrone, — to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James, — to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe ; but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced and despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute goveinment, into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the insufficiency of intolerance^ for the 
support of power. 

But, while in a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength and stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some snape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energies, to reduce their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
every privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjoy, 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 
panted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far. indeed, 
'rom overturning the government, thoir main .«olicituilc. unles?* their motivei 
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of conduct weiv) strangely at variance with those which nsnally aetnati 
men in other cases, would be as to the means of supporting it in its fullest 
strength ; — so far from discarding it, their chief anxiety would be lest othei 
powers Jealous of the influence of such an example on their subjects, should 
endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in fact, but the fhtile imaginings of a disordered brain, which see ic 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government For wnat are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly goine on among men } 
And, can any one, m his sober senses, aver that eooa government and 
general civili^ition are things so entirely incompatible^ that the one cannot 
Be enjoved but at the expense of the other? That vigor and stability^ in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the march 
of mtellect, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on the contrary^ 
if they wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisfied to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Sndi doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I defy any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that hberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of ffovermnent. For myself 
were such my belier, I would utterly discard all allegianoe to society. 1 
would betake myself to the obscurest comer of the earu ; and there, dwell 
ing aloof from the v/rid, and inaccessible to any of my race, I would prose 
^ute the culture " my understanding and my heart by mvself, and undis 
turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over me than the Almighty. 



^^LSbend PrindpUs as affecting the Strength <f Gooemmad.^ 

That the rights which nature has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it necessary to subject himself to laws, ana to part 
with some portion of his original freedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system, of which he is a member, 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, ana 
the ends for which society was formed are not obtained. Those principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of nature and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful effect in weakening goveniment 
Reason and experience confirm the remark. Though history nas often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It is in their liability to abuse, that the great dang&r of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken against 
their evils. They are liable to be carried to excess. To establish th€ 
•-"^T security and to mark out the proper limits for them, s'cm almoM 
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impossible. The work will be imperfect The examples of ancient goT 
ernments too plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and corruption 
were the constant companions of liberty, continualljr distracting ana en 
feebling government They soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, whl^h rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which the^ were to be governed. That free prinoinle 
which declared the proud patnolans and humble plebeians of Rome equal, 
and gave the latter ^e enjoyment of public offices in company with the 
Tormer, added not to the strength of eovemment We find that the interval 
of tranquillity was but short, and that the tumults of the people, and the 
opprassion of ambitious citizens soon followed. Sylla was the rayorite, and 
became the tyrant of the people. 

" So every scope by the Immoderate tue 
Leads to restraint.*' 

The principal cause of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor ot the people too often intrusted u 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the questioi 
may with good reason be asked, wnethcr that power will content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other ; of 
the respimsibility tmder which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of eiu^ individual enable him 
to render, they too readily sacrifice the good of the public to their own par- 
tiality for some flattering demagogue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that they possess power, and will misapply their piossession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of the right of suffrage, an abuse to which the privilege is 
always exposed, however well informed the people may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is m their power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions of 
old governments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The history of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the danffers of the press. 
In the words of one of our own writers. ** Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischief, that has spoiled the temper of our 
Jberty, ana may shorten its me.'' 

Another effect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indhrectlv, the makers of the laws, do they the more Tmlinglv 
submit to them I Ijie magistrates whom they have created, they will look 
upon as their equals, but equality may be forgotten by the magistrates 
Tney will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There wU 
vise opposition of party to party, and oppression of the one by the other 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks with jealous} 
upon his opponent There is none of that feeling of awe and reverend 
which the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtful. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, thai 
honor is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in principlei 
which awe or captivate Uieir subjects. They take advantage of ever^ 
mode which will excite terror or delight The will of a despot bows down 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardly dare to knoiK 
that nature has oestowed upon them faculties and rights, wmch were givei 
far their happiness, or the strength of govemmect is derived from a fouqtut 
33* 
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of honor, and cot bIsU in ornaments of silyer and jgold, ja. the stars and gnao 
eroBses of nobility, oi in the amusements by which men are charmed intt 
•ubmlssion. We ma}*, then, say, though in a different sense from the origi 
Dal, '* Amusement is the happmess of those who cannot think.*- Bat in 
what doea the strength of liberal goyemments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority than the will of any mortal ; in something more ennobling 
than all other honor; in the only true divine right of sovereignty, the virtue 
of the people. 

This is a strong foundation ; but is it not one which is more to be desired 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerful influence than the principle 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles, from the wan> 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too oflen produced effects 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless there is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not Justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a people without liberal ^^rinciples to encourage and support 
them, some portion of freedom is certamly necessary before virtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her influence openl;^, and before the 
mind can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty will always reform a community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for them, ana then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and vurtue are required for the 
protection or liberty. But, when fn>e principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life and exertion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
is a olessine; but there is danger of lite slavery of vice. Virtue is, mdeed^ 
encouraged by liberty to coma forward to the light, and to exercise herselt 
for the benefit of man ; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exert its corrupting 
hifluence. 

The unfortunate terminations of many revolutions in favor of liberty, are 
to be found in the want of virtue and knowledge among the people, who 
are conseouently incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, then, hberal principles have been so constantly abused, unless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provided against the abuse of power in the separate 
departments of government; not to the aereeable, though poisonous prin 
oiples of liberty, but to the antidote which is constantly administered 
Agaiiist thek Jangsrous efi'ects. 
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XCIV 

DISPUTATIONS. 

Disputations are exercises in which parties reason m op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. They arc 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As literary exercises, they are principally of two kinds. Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

Example 1. 

OF A FORENSIC DISPUTATION. 



Whaha- Popular SuperstiHoru or Enlightened Opinion, be most favorabU 
to the ffrovdh of Poetical JJiterature. 

Fable and superstition form so large a part of the ground-work of an- 
cient poetry, and are so intimately connected with that of aU succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigation of this subject might lead us to very er- 
roneous conclusions. From the bare consideration of this fact, we might 
be induced to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
indispensable to the production of poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art. 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ages yet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
which, in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart 1 Will, then, 
his jpoetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former ages, 
but in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing li^ht of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one of the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society ? Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions arc essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of any great progress in the art 
Since error must gradually disappear "before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superst'tion must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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influence, it follows, that poetry must, some daj, in the progress of tiie 
world, be seen in flie decline. The possibility of this, we should be on 
willing for a moment to admit Poetry is not the peculiar characteristic 
of a rude and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can thrive 
only in die soil of ignorance ; on the contrary, an ak, which I do not say, 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but is destined rather to precede 
it ; to be, as it were, man's Guidb to indefinite advancement In proof oi 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry itself 
an influence admitted by all, and one which every breast has more or lesi 
experienced. The poers influence is thiDugh the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their nature have been, and alwa^ will be, essentially the same 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to the sensibili 
tics and affections of his fellow-men ; when he touches the strings of hi* 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom Sirobs ii 
unison. It becomes, then, an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, tc 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him foi 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevatmg influence is a pre 
rogative of the poet admitted by aU ; but must, we also believe, that, when 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poet's peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a libertjr allowed by every one. In poetry, indeed, we look 
for fiction, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, aJSbrd an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of the imagination 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were indebted for theur mythology to the writings 
of Hesiod and Homer ; that their reli^ous notions were vague and un- 
settled until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worsMp. Lideed, we may safely believe, that a great proportion, 
if not most of^the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe theur origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. Prom the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resided for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment Does the flower which has blossomed and faded from tlie 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flora 
has it in her care, while the sportinff Zephjrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun ? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet's 
thought, because its secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
be credited ? Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, wore the theme of ancient poets 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. The modei% 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as brin|i 
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mto his lines the dreams of heathen mythology. Yet he is net drcnm- 
•cribed bv narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
imagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because his own light 
fancy may soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. 

The true poet, so far from requiring, will decline the guidance or die 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and interesting view ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
It with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appre- 
hensions that the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not h* 
courted, as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world ; but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or saence by the advancement which 
thej may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
'* divinest of all arts " within the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
th*! world's infancy. 



FABT II. 



Whdhar Popular Supentitions or Enlightened Opinion be mott JbvorabU 
to the growth of Poetical IMeratwre, 

" Good sense," says Coleridge, " is the body of poetic ^nius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination its soul," — and it is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness thefeelines of the poet. 
Let us see how well examination justifies the definition. W4>may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2d. If they are not capable 
of being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 

The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely difiused j books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and educa 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, favorable to poetical literature? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let ns see whether it fiivors the imadn- 
ation, — whether a prevailing shrewdness, and the common afiairs of life, 
are sufiicient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reahty, exertion, and disappointment There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde 
served oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an essen 
tial part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter- of-fac^ 
anpoetical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
their duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance ? Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
and nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en 
noble, as wdl as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo 
Dions springing from popular delusion ; which.' stealing like a mist ovei 
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the picture oefore us, softens the whole landscape. The restraints of 
society may fetter poetic genius, bat the vision and the faculty divine cir 
camstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is curbed by the world 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and kindles again th« 
crampled spark. 

What we degrade as superstition, is, in truth, the veij soul of poetry, 
and no more separable from it tiian soul from body. It may fail of its 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, but the spirit that would 
condemn superstition on such ^unds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madonna because the same pencil might have delineated a vixen. Super- 
stition springs from the imagination and fancy; poetical literatnre ii 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flourish without 
them. Philosophy and history are not dependent on them -, if the^ state 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superstiuon, or 
the oontraiy, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, the terrific, as 
suits the mind, — the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep 
tions too spiritual for common life, and yet too natural not to be exercised 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

Every imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature. Their peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides cnlti 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suc- 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwitl^tandin^ our want of superstitioa 
is not unfavorable to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly material* 
were abundant and fanciful, but they were not employed with discretion 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in the author, and requiring none in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has been compared to the ocean.; and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own native grandeur, yet the beauty 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mountain, — where the link is 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where every cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there the vows of a wild superstition, and do ^ou not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry ? Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Then bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign " the Wizard of 
the North " to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance 1 Can we 
make powerless the wand which, in Shakspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir 
resolute to revenge ? 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We arc wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting m 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
mspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
l«tter for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as i people, vajily unpo 
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etical. This is readily accounted for. We hare been accostomed from 
childhood, and still continue, to regard chieflj what is necessary in life 
Interest and thrift are graven on every thing in America ; the waves and 
the winds are unwelcome without the expected gain; and the cliff and 
stream, however beautiful, are unconnected wiUi superstitious legends 
Do not the words of one of our poets apply to many of his countrymen ^ 

" The chail who holds It heresv to think. 
Who loves no music but the aollar's clink. 
Who laaghs to scorn the wisdom of the schools, 
And deems the first of poets first of fools. 
Who never found what good from science grew, 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two. 
And marvels Bowdltch o*er a book should pore, 
Unless to make those two turn into four : 
Who, placed where Catsklll's fbreheaa greets the sky, 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie, 
Or, gazing where Klagara^s torrents thrill, 
Exclaims, * A monstrous stream to turn a miU ! * ** 

Yes, even at this moment is the demon of utilitarianism throwing hu 
bonds around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoop with a dam-sheU the 
wicked, waste water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soid thril- 
ling music of the clapper to a grist-mill ! If this is plain common-sense 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder al 
the taste whidi can so misuse their country ; but their spirit has been 
broken, and they are straneers in the land. 

What, then, is the use of popular superstition ? Not to bind man to a 
reverence of foll^, nor to exact undeserved admiration, but to soften his 
nature, hi exercising some of his higher powers and sensibilities, and thus 
make mind minister to happiness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION. 

JExample. 

lOne side only la presented.] 
Whether Intellectual Improvement he favorable to the Productunu of 



Every age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes of civilization, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find men 
who are properly the master spirits of their age, ana who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow ipen. This aiisea 
from the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on each other 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
the achievements of the former f^ord the most fertile themes for the 
'jitter. Some periods, however, are more favorable t^ an others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartial reader of history can 
doubt the justness of such a classification. The ^Iden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, wher civilization had gained the 
ascendency over barbyrism, and when the rights of the individual had 
begun to be respected. 
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There is, undoabtedly, an opinion prcTalent, that inieUectiial im}iroT« 
meat is unfayorable U> the imagitiation, — tliat the reasoning power 
cannot be cnltirated withoat impairing it But such an opinion Las na 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect than a thousand 
other notions that are handed down from age to s^e, and are regarded a& 
true. The enemies of free goyemment tell ns, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and eq'ial ; that learned men 
cannot grow up except in the sunshine of rojral faYor; and that religion 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
tinder the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro 
gress of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted for with* 
om having recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than die combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the work of a single 
person. 'The philosopher can begin where Bacon and Newton left off* 
but the poet must be^ where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in the erro- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought to 
bo conclusive evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes more 
copious and fixed, tiiose bold figures are no longer used. But does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very meana 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made "^ wisdon<'s ways ways of pleasantness.** did never decree that the 
improvement of the intellectual should darken that faculty which is truly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and th« 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination docs not con 
fine itself to earth, but 

** Tired of It 
And this diamal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air, pnrsues the flylncr storm, 
Bides on the volleyed lightning through the heavens, 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 
Sweeps the long track of day. " 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
best works of that character among a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians ^r the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
apply the same rules to indimuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
minds would be. the most imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absurdity of which is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of serious 
element History as well as common sense refutes it. Wlio of those 
bards whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced them 
had not a cultivated mind? Which of them did not find their imagina- 
tive powers increased by intellectual improvement^ Though tlie age 
of Homer was an age or comparative darkness, yet the sun of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
countrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have written with that correct taste which nil succeedinsr poets have dfr 
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^hted to imhate, had not reason already under her control the wildnew 
and extravagance of the untntored mind. 

Our own age bears ample testimonj that intellectual improvement 
loes not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read works of 
.magination; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the i)resent. Poetrv is no longer the language of history 
and orator^r, but it is what it ought to be, tlie language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human passions and atiections. In proof of 
this we need onlv refer to that giant mind whose powers have been so 
successfully employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the im^nation are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will all its powers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new realms, and die astrono- 
mer, as well as the poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
m one harmonious whole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exerdse of 
the imaginative powers, but of this there will always be enough until 
the whole field it knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not diminish. New wonders are 
continually unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
Dther views are presented j there still remains beyond the visible and the 
certain, the invisible and mysterious 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
fixe rules of oratory, and spoken in public; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject. The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oro, to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
lintreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a forma 
manner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisy 
umultuous speech, addressed to many; an oration is a sol 
31 
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eBin speecli for anj purpose. An address is anj ^Sing spokea 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A re^ar oration consists of six parts, namely : 

1. l%e exordium or introduction, which is designed to gain the attm 
tion And good will of the hearers, and render them open /> persnasioiL 

2. The stating or division of the subject, in whioi is expressed what 
he object of the speaker is, or what he designs to prove or to reftite, wfaal 

doctrine he intends to inculcate, &c. 

3. The narration or explication of facts or opinions connected witb 
ihe su^ect 

4. The reasoning or alignments. 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to interest the feel 
iD'i^ of the hearers. 

6. The oondnsion, in which a general review may be made of what 
has been previously said; and the inferences drawn from the aignmentr 
may be distinctly stated. 

It is by no means necessary that oil of these parts should be included 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of tne subject, and what the 
speaker has in view. But in listening to a performance of this kind, it is 
expected that the mind will be informed, the reasonii^ powers exercised, 
die imagination excited, and the taste improved. Tm subject should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation of faiteresting facts 
and principles ; a course of calm, dignified, and persuasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There shoiUd be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historiqal and classical allusions 
and ^lustrations, and for comprehensive and ennobling views. It should 
admit also of unity of plan. The stjle should be elevated and elegant , 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char 
acterized by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a high kind 
—such as ennobles and exalts the subject Diffhseness is UkAwis% 
iesurable. 

ExamfpU \^, 

OP AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 
FMia Station, 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful, improvements which 
the social system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
life, is the aimskm of labor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most effectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a variety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as mav satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of individuals. The great woild has many mansions. In 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another 
the insignia of power -^ the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching loxnry 



* On Ink in;; the First Degree. 
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•^ dirones , in a third, is hang np the unfading lanrel of the Mi«e, which 
as " it placks all gaze its way," lets us not behold the cold neglect and 
starving penary which too often await it; — one looketh oat upon the 
«<reen fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh out upon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
canning merchandise ; — all these, and maoy more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own vo/ttton, to 4ecide wlicre we will enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, however 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to influence a man^s choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gaining a livelihood, binding upon most of us, i? 
ample security that no one of them will be left vacant Industry, like 
wealth, will find its own level A defldency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever be at hand, to supply it But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the f laves of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by ihe more 
specious and nattenng whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straigh^forwa^d and dull for oar eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
toil slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reached our ear, and we 
sij^h that it may sound out our own name. The imperial purple has 
caught our eye, and the plain vestments of an h-onorable sufficiency seeiD 
too mean and common for our wear ! 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the ima^nation can present, so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voico 
of popular favor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater.^ But this is but the beginning of good things, — but ^e portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exercise of this trust that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, — oitr voice 
to direct,— our arm to govern all; — the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — and u>e are to be the gaze of every eye 
These are the rich privileges which our eager fancy holds out to us as thf 
rewards of office ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
ular favor should be courted and public station sought diligentihr aftct 
It is man's nature to look upward — " irf amtila, codum versus, — hoif 
then can he but long for this highest heaven of human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gilded veil of fancy, and look in upon the con 
iition of office when tlie pomp and parade are over, and the robes arf 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into tht 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the eb- 

Suent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even un- 
eserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, — " the inhospi 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court,** — " the icj 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
than the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examjjles of Wolsey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supplies, to warn us how sore and galling s 
burden is " too much honor." We have heard with our ears — our U 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, »ad experience 
that place and greatness, th'^apjh fair without, and full of temptation* — 
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KTO^like the apples of Asphaltnm, bat ashes to the taste ; and when witk 
drawn from the excitements of basy life, and left alone to reflection, wi 
are all ready enough to exclaim with the poet : - 

*"T l8 better to be lowly born. 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perked up In a glistering grief, 
Or wear a golden sorrow." 

Bat this is one of those fireside reflections which are apt to escape a% 
in the bastle of oat-of-door life. Vain hope with all its specioas and 
most plausible cheats, bids us, not take upon trust so sad a truth. Am 
bition, which we strive in vain to " fling away,** whispers us, that it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To serve one's country, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proud to suffer it. Were 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy the extremest linnt of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was never 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Our country's crfl, 
as it were the voice of Fate crying out to us, should make " each jwtt^' 
artery in this body, as hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve ! " But is it 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily clothed 
in the white robe of candidacy 1 Can we pretend, even in this land of 
oromise, that public honors are never capriciously, nay, are never unjust 
ly, bestowed ? We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris 
tocracy, " state-statues only," whose rank, dating from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most, only on a predestinarian estimate of future worth ! 
We acknowledge neither " Divine right," nor " original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Much less need we fear that the wise, the virtu« 
ous, and the learned should be banished fram our land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, bv the unrestrained exertion of then* permdous 
weapons^ they should work out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
gerous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
tlieu* chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicings 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those noble 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to " flatter 
(Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," — cheated of 
iheir rightful inheritance of ^lory ! Ik cannot be denied, though with 
ihame we confess it, that leammg, genius, and virtue, will strive for pop 
alar favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, agfunst the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue, the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in office for which men are thus eagerly stri>-ing f 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness ia 
toanted as notMng, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
uid intrigue ? It is called Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
overleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, almost dauy, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
vHsftnp, a<; if *t were really the golden helmet of Mambrino ! In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not a 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose official importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -/Esop, — a fly on 
tti ? axle of a chariot, strivin;; to exclaim " vhat a da3t do I raise ! *" Tbo 
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trntlt iS; that in these times, and especially in our own land, {hepowtr 
which oiHce of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Even in tLc 
Old World, little else is retained, save the name, the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modem times, the pop 
alar feeling is respected and obeyed, though it be not directly, and in 
terms appealed to. But with us, the very boast of our liberty is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do delegate certain of their number, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
tuthority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely checked 
by the mutual action of these brandies upon each other, that the power 
o^ indimdual office is a mere name and a shade. Our goyemors are in 
fact but public servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
iermce^ but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power^ 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb^ — " none in 
the land are so much s/dves, as its matters^* 

But if public station do not actually confer power upon its posseraor, 
It at lecut, affords him the most favorable opportunity tor gaining iL If 
office be not greatness, it surdy must be the highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It was the answer of Uie Delphic oracle to 
Cicero, says Hutarch, when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — " by makii^ his own genius, and not the will ol 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great question, would far exceed our spare and strict allowance 
of dme ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close sabjeccion to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage* 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undei^o, be not 
far, yery far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thriyes. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro 
mote the mental improyement^ than the physical welfare, of om race, — 
to goyem minds, than to govern men. 

I know that lustory, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the diary of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath eyen the name of o 
private man, howeyer splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment, — it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the yeir heart's core of society, — and we 
may confidently hope, that the Free Ststorian of Free America, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that her history may bo, as all history ought to be, — philosophy 
pnre, uncompromising philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, tlie admiration 
and the model of the world ! We would not, indeed, withhold their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
** patriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bled nobly." The 
fweet lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing ! But th^ are not alone patriots. This proud tit}e of patriotism is ro 
narrow distinction of birth or of fo -tune. Whoevei. promc/tes, or labon 
to promote, U^ interest and welfare of his countrr, l^ his m mns nnver e< 
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•mall, his vocation never so bumble, is a patriot They are ijatriota v6o 
obey and defend, as well as they who make the laws. They are patr^oti 
who striTe, as they are able, to advance in the huid the great caose of rc- 
l^ion, of justice, of public ImprovemenL ETerr good man is a pab^l 
They were patriots, whose names shall hereafter be mentioned as tbe 
fimnders and benefaetors of this Tenerable institution. J5e * is a pakiot, 
and worthy a patriots praise, whose wonted presence at the head of oui 
Unhrersity, on this high lestiTal of lottos, we may no longer look for. If 
the yoitfjk of our land be iti hope and its promise, as their fathers are iti 
strength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly and { 

an acceptable serrice to his country, who by his diligence, his instructioBfl, I 

bis example, has trained up so many to her duties and her hoDur. Wc 
would yield him, then, the dory of a patriot^ as well as the affectionate { 

thanks of grateful hearts, lor all that he luis done and suffered in tbe { 

cause of education. His is a glory, "'cui neque projwt qmaquam latttlando^ I 

leque vtUpenrndo qmtquam noemC* May he live lon^, to see this andent | 

awxle of science, — the fond object of nis care and love, — increased in | 

flsefnlness and power staadinff in all the strength of sound wisdutn, in 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
"Jiildren, and an honor to the fioherB of our land; and on its bri^test | 

tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall Au name and his jmnse 
oe ever inscribed. May his years to come be full of comfort, and his 
md — peace ! 

It is one of the peculiar features of our republican government, that the ', 

loors of office, — which have hitherto boen rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of high birth or princeljr patronage, — 
are here thrown open to alL The natural consequence is, that all are 
eager to rush in. Imagination nas pictured to us this exdusiye abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — and, I venture to say 
tried not more expecUenis, to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to gain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, that ttiis " political 
ambition " will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrap 
tion in tlie minds of our people, — warring against tiie interests of litera- 
ture, and bringing down upon us either the daikness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy Tight uf duspodsm. We ncitlicr feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We nave seen tfie flood-gates of ocean suddenly un- 
barred, and though the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devoorinjg; 
all they met — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and die sea was stilt But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
^n now, see it in all tbe strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberdes is, even now, tossed on its angiy bosom I It is 
tmie that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is dme that they looked 
npon office as it really is ,' like the other professions of life, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superiority, — no ex- 
wusive privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
wimgs, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage 
we wou ld render to the rulers and counsellors of our land all the respeci 

• Dr. Kirkland, who had recenUy retired from the XJnveisity 
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iMd flonage that are their due ; but we will not yield up to them the aok 
possessi&d of that power — the only power worth having ---the higfaetil 
power of man — a power which angels from all their ^lory might stoop tc 
enjoy — the power of doing good to mankind — of serving one's country — 
of improving oar race — of ennobling our age ! This is the power whidi 
all may possess — which requires no passport but of Heaven. Thie is 
the promotion which ** oometh neither trom the East, from the West, nor 
yet fW>m the South." Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
tts dictates, *'fMc stinitV out powU teatrea arbitrio popdoaris auret,^ Its coarse 
will on, the way it takes, "cracking ten thousand curbs of more strong 
link asunder," thui the slender impediments of artificial society. It wiU 
tpeak Old, wherever it exists, in tones tlian which God's thnnder is not 
more audible I 

To this power and this greatness let us aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of our ambition. Let not Aa 
great harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Our dizzy mountain- 
peaks — our green hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cataracts — 
our pleasant streams, were never made f«r sealed lips. Our firm hands, 
our orave hearts, our bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mute lyre. The fair brow of Liberty looks oald and naked without the 
lAirel of the Muse ! 

McampU 2. 

THE UTILITARIAN SYSTEM.* 
**CttiBoao.** 

The spirit of the present strongly demands the useful In all its objects ot 
porsuit; there is little reason to fear that men will neglect their interests, 
so far as theur judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little occupies 
general attention mat does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, " Of what use is it? what advanta^ arises from it? " The wild 
visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times, are all 
viewed through this correcting medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value only to which their ntiUty 
entitles them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, whde 
the ploughshare is brieht with honorable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
covered and shattered oy the storms of a thousand years, is of small conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbor, 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing ; the mooitain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, towering sublime over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the resting-place of the ijiiagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
whence are drawn the ore for manufacture, or the coal with which it h 
prepared. 

Ail things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the childrso 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
rendering comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind 
And shall any one say that there is not much true philosophy in this vain 
ation ? Shall any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with i 
ii"iassionate eye on those wild schemes, ancl false ideas of honor an/ 
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grentness, vhich in former times caiued such a waste of hnman «fe 4nc 
means ? Shall any one for this denounce the times as forsetfol of all tliat 
ooEutitutes excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that this spirit ncces 
sarily smothers all the nobler parts of man's nature, and reduces h'm to a 
mere pains-talung, money-getting animal ? That it is incapable of beine 
turned and guided into any good course, and of forming the groundwork m 
a better state of things than the world has ever yet seen ? Such desponding 
minds, — such prophets of evil, must have got their ideas of the Mwmmum 
Umum from tales of chivalry and romance, from tlie dreams and longings 
4»f a heated imagination, from an v thing, in fact, rather than a comparison 
9f the sources of happiness in tne present and any former time. Should 
toefa an examination oe made, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will harolv bear a close inspection. 
Strip these bright visions of all the radiance tnrown around them by the 
ehanns of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand before us, 
in all the harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pas 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softening in 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage of the 
warrior will shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the beauty of the 
ladies will pall upon the imagination, when it is considered how nnmterest 
ing must have been their minds from the want of all those graces and ro 
finements which a more enli^tened age only can impart ; while through 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly developed, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let these things 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usuallv wound about them, and the moet en 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wis^h that his lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that may be cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injunous to our truest, best-defined interests ? None 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it. In their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the standard or the 
useful, many have overstepped the limit. In their zeal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast off with them some of those virtues which are pe 
culiar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the human 
heart, and whose free exercise is indispensable to the prosperous continu 
ance of any state or order of things; connecting these with the really 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
ruthlessly tear up some of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they crusn those buds that would expand, and blossom, and bear 
ffood fruit ; that would exalt and purify, ana refine life, and go far to rea 
uze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the outbreaking of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a sar 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot show some direct and visible ope 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romnntic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
all that characterizes the man of feeling and sentiment, and retain nothing 
but the most esteemed maxims of a 8^1^■wise and selfish experience. Such 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great form, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denizens by its pr<xluctive powers; if 
would ^dge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it woula look with 
an invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; ic 
the pleasant light n' heaven, and the blowing of its breezes, it would rnco^ 
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nize ouly tlie means t.i rfromote vegetation, and bring the liar/est to ma 
tarity ; men it wonld regsud as mere instmments in these great operations 
as bonnd to their conntry. and to each other, by no strongvi- ties, no better 
feelings than a low and seilish interest; to it all else seems sl peril uons : aU 
the glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate^ of the natural 
and moral world, are unvalued and nncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mmd that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What ! must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walks 
of life bs shut, all its dehghtful prospects obstructed, and all the ^hing 
streams of the heart be sealed up ! Could any one urge this in senous ar 
irument, no more conciso and appropriate answer could be given him, than 
the depision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hand, — that they 
are good,^l good. 

But, to sucn contemners of all that soars above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems altogether superfluous ; there are certain epithets 
to which no definite meaning is attached, but whichj when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of obloquy. Of this nature is Uie 
epithet ronumtie^W) frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 

Ssnerosit^ given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 
le mention of great examples of virtu ) or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the subHme and beautiful m nature and in character; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pitv, or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; they are 
told that all tiiese tilings una not do in the world; that they are only found \a 
silly novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the youn^ distrust their own feeling, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that might come within the reach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and affected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a Trigid and unimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of tne lowest, commonest description. But 
is it really so? Is there any danger in giving way to any of those emotions* 
which are so enchanting in the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary duties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 
feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, ore they all of no use ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshlv condemned as romantic nna useless. 

Is that feeling tiseUss which entwines a love of his native land with every 
3bre of a man's heart ? Which makes him look upon her mountains and 
rlains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sea-washed coast, with an 
indescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
so much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organizea, {x>litical body, be lauglied at, as tL*3 
relic of a bygone, barbarous age ; as too romatuU to be indulged even for t 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller^ wearv of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholdinetho rocks and chffs of nis native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — "This is my own, my native land," 
— be ridiculed as the expression of^^ nothing but a mawkish, and false sen- 
sibility ? On the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that tn^e 
and real natrioti»m, which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
pour fortn blood like water for his country's good ? Has it not been the 
«]1- pervading sentiment in those martyrs and patriots whom history ani! 
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Aotioii •qnally delight in honoring? Shmild we make Thenncp^las an« 
Marathon familiar as honsehold words, had there net been some strraget 
impulse in the breasts of the heioes who fonght there than the mere desin 
to save their lands and property from onjnst spoliation ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite men to action in behalf of their conntiy ; but, 
to arouse the undying flame of patriotism, to make such loveiB of their 
country as time has shown, the ^* caritas ipsius soli," the clinging to all the 
marks written in memory by afTection, the scenes of our youtii, the mouu 
ments and undoing history of our ancestors, our hearthstones, and objects 
of domestic afiection, must all work together in a manner none the less ef 
fectiye, because it cannot be reduced to the eold and exact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love useless which exalts so high in man's judgment the worth of 
the fairer, softer portion of his race ; that takes away so much of the harsh 
and low from his character, and makes him see every thine in a warmer 
purer light Or are any of those other tender feeling, which purify his 
character, and make him somewhat like the divine origmal ? Equally harsh 
and false is that estimate that would sav so} which would divest life of so 
much that softens its hard and rugged track ; which would stop all those 
fountains fi;ushing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise insipiaand sluggish course of duties and labors. And yet such 
a disposition is but too conomon; it hears with incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freezing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantic feelings to the pages of the 
poet or novelist, who, it ^links, first gave them birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to •* point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will nevet 
do in real Ufe, 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
indulged with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a succession of empty nothings, ana 
all our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther from all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nature, must have an mjurious effect, upon, the 
a^e, which has been represented as, on the whole, so ditcriminatfng as tc 
what is truly good and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
ful influence wose whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but, disgusted hy the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
upon, their minds sink into a morbid and repini g state, which questions 
if there be any thin^ pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with railing a 
all around, and nursmg its own misanthropic feelings. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and saraastic temper, whichj in a. 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous mipul 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations of genius, or the buddings or at. 
unfei^ed love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 
(Question. Of what use are all these ? We might answer with another ques 
tion ; Or what use is the pleasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping, 
eold, and melancholy, would be an eternal^ sunless night, than life without 
one ray of those wanner feelings to illumine its dark and tortuous pntlis, 
to did the points of all the sterx^r, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of happiness over all its varying scenes. We mieht tell them, that, banisli 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patience could i ot endure it long ; and, if tlieif 
onsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them tliat to the feelings they so much despise they are indebted foi 
the continuance of that state of things which appears to them so profita 
ble and excellent. That they ar« the great corner-stones on which society 
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A foiinded, the bonds that maintain its nnion ; that, bnt for some of th« 
enthusiasm thej so much condemn, ciTilization would long since have stop- 
ped in its progress, the arts and knowledge would have remained undevel- 
oped, and all that tends to eaialt and refine man's condition would still have 
Slumbered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that tfaer^ 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain in 
ignorance of all its better part, forfeit all the enjoyments which accrue u$ 
those who can rightly estimate its blessings, and plod on in the way they 
have chosen for themselves ; — while, to those who have an undinuned per 
ception of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by the bordering green, the genmiine dewdrope 
not yet dashed from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of gladness and 
beaubr. Happy those who choose this better portion, and enjoy that r«th 
U/e which those only can have, who, in all tfaehr estimates of use, are guided 
by that true philosophy;, which, while it hastens the step of unprovement, 
does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature I 

3. 

PubUcOpmhn.* 

On the return of this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee 
which borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great community, J 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community. It is 
public favor which has raised a humble grammar school into the greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day tc 
make our last obeisance to our venerable pf&ent. cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, ana that power upon whose 
ctancter our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literary seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater mani 
festations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dia 
monds, or the enchasmg of plate. It is on the spacious stage of history 
where ages are the time, ana nations the actors, that I find the just exam ' 
pies of the power of public opinion emblazonea. What is the great lesson 
we learn from the records of our race? What but this ? That the true 
sovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogative, 

** Wlio aits on no precarious throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be,** 
» Public Opinion. 

MHiat is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment they 
resist and set up for original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel broke the gilded images of Babylonish idolatiy, and holds 
op the fragments before the startled nations, witn the same dreadful irony 
— *' Lo, tlwse be the gods ye worship." 

One would think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great an 
thority, that Public Opinion was a new power. I am confident that it is a 
mistake. Public Opinion is no new creation, no stran^r in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public afiairs since man first 
exchanged his cave in the woods for the arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Bom In the primeval conventions of uncouth savaj[es, its infant fingers 
trace that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

* On taUnR the first dr je§ 
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are not ashARed to ^ back for the fabnlons charier of their legitimae/. 
And from that hour it has gone about among the kingdoms of the etk::{n^ 
working its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. You may track its lioa 
step across the Syrian sands, when it led the fanatic hosts of Christendca 
to pour out theirlibations or blood, and sacrifice their human hecatombs, 
in pious worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its handiwork 
tn modem England, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy successot 
of a line of kmgs ; washed away his balm, and laid his head upon th9 
block ; tamed loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of that 
nil house of tyrants, and purge the realm of their unclean influence. But 
by and by, as if in yery wantonness, reyerting to its ancient faith and af- 
nctions, it recalls the fugitive princes from their exile, and rebuilds th« 
dynasty it had oyertumed. 

But. if the will of the people has always been the sovereign, uiidei what 
ever forms it has been disguised, by wnatevor ministers it has exercised 
the functions of sovereignty, it will be asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages Of the history •f man ? If the people have been really the 
master, whence came those odious institutions which have preyed from ace 
to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations ? Mow stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people*s 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
date do the articles of abdication bear, wherein the major portion of man 
kind, wearied with the cares of government, resien their irksome, state, and 
sell themselves for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly conv«.A*d, which followed up the splendid distinctiond of chivalry 
in Europe, with the emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy ; ** gild 
ing a little that was rich before," and lavishing on an over;^wn peerage 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? u Public Opimon is supreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder. the many of wealth, and honor 
and freedom, to lay the costly spoils at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
cipalities, and orders of nobility, — are these the trophies with which Pub 

lie Opinion has strown its path ? Yes. Even these were called 

into being by the word of the people. And all those political evils which 
have plagued the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
fiends raised by the enchanter, whom they will shortlv.torment. .Folly 
was the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was oonnd ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the piQ of a weaver's beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri 
arch told its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy cnild ( 
^ Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens ; and he 
saw thab rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufierance do not always last. And Icim 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful reactions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this'tuming of the tide, — that ii 
die sublime moment in the annals of nations. 

*' Its step li as the tread 
Of a flood that leaves its bed, 
And its march it is rude desolation.** 

ft bursts tliroug^h the mounds and levies that dammed it np, and str'kea 
terror into ancient societies, and institui.ons that lie peaceiuUy over th* 
land, by the roar o^ the inundation. It is when great events are pending 
when the scales of human destiny are hung -yvt i\i heaven, and the evuj 3 
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tneu grow dim with watching the doabtfu] balance, — when old syBtenu 
fail, and old principles are a by-word, — when the strong attractions wliich 
keep society in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of Passion so sighiii| 
by, — it is then that Public Opinion re-collects itself to meet the solemi] 
emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dost of centuries, 
and carries the human race forward to the mark they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a 
mourning church. And when the clearer light of another a^e revealed t!:e 
abuses still uiireforraed, Public Opinion invaded once more the ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
naif and lodge the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And here m the West, it is at the biddinjz of Public Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the ^lobe, for her star spangled banner. 1: 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has cros.sed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the rack the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is m 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench around our noblest and most venerable establishments of Chureli 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Polyphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
origin of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national 
feeling; wave after wave, has been first the opinion of a few, the opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the great check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
vidual character and influence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen 
tries, or patrol a watch alK>ut this unmastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub 
lie, is to aflect individuals. Every honest citizen w^hom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated^ now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and guide ; and te 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, iu London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public . Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, thiat I find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
erei^ law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
significant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, aflect the prosperity of your couu 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery, — one of those 
curious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at .^rst was faintly spoken, scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
kwiftly onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babbling echoes 
repeat and prolong th3 sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 

Come out of your individual shell. Give vour thoughts to 'he interests 
32 
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of Tcnr raee, and, like fhe genie in Oriental story, who, oreftpio/r oat of tbt 
eesket of a few in jhes, in which he had been imprisoned, regamed his co- 
lossal propcrtions you will grow to the stature of a godlike intelligence^ 
Nor will ^ou fail sf your reward. Those who, by their mighty influence. 
Bxert a wise control over the will of the people, always receive from the 
public '>pinion th3y have enlightened, their just meeu of praise. It is a 
spectacle yte cin never behold without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over this concentrated intelligeoce. It claims our reluctant reverence 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastery of 
Ifae public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of liberty, have 
procured him the endless gratitude of freemen. 

** For, If we would speak true. 

Much to the man is due, 
Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austeiv. 

As ifhis highest plot, 

To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by industrious valor climb 
To rain the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould.** 

But, where virtues and talents have alike contributed to Invest an indi 
vidual with this authority over his cotemporaries, public opinion rejoices 



to pav its instructor a heartv tribute of deserved praise. It has lately bees 
lignally manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
his seat at the head of the university, by one, for so many years, its oma 
ment and pride. I cannot si>eak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me 
For he was one of that truly fine eenius which identified his .character witk 
the institution in which he sat Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls ; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. He 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, he 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community have no* 
failed, and shall not fail to repay witn lasting honor. 



£hcample. 

OF A VALEDICTORY ENGLISH ORATION. 
Secm^nd Deobeb — Mast^'s Oration, 

In selecting for our topic, " The Spirit that should accompany our Bepub 
iioan Imtitutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run road 
M the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word ^' republic" We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend!^publio meas- 
ures, — to despatch in the few moments allotted us all the political questioni 
that now interest us as a people, — or to set right the executive^ legislative 
and judicial departments of our government, in the short period of twen^ 
mhiutes. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever they may be 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the middle of tlie Robijon 
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WTe como not to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 
up the oonn^ with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
•pint, without taking the word "politics" upon our lips. These have 
entered into and contaminated every other place, — let the aouse of Godj 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rationaJ, thinking man may retreat from political, talking man. 
We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No; m th« 
spirit in which the prophet of old put off bis shoes on Mount Hereby *' be- 
cause the ground whereon he stood was holy," we would venture m this 
place to speak of that spirit which should guide and animate us in the 
enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
bom under the influence, surrounded and supported bv the spirit of free 
institutions, what inauiry can be more important than that which opens to 
them the way in wnich they can most safeljr keep, and most perfectlv 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accomplished. 
The battle is over, the victory is won, and our fathers are at rest These 
institutions are now ours. Praise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness, — under none other than the trust that we will pre 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and hon 
orable trust, only as we hold them in a right spirit, and exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaining and holding sacred that spirit whicn will adorn and perpetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their iree course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained, — honor and gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a pecuhar one, — peculiar 
m its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 
nave read, with a thrilling interest, the story of our father's doings, dwelt 
upon their elorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
after year they have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toil, and danger, and suffering? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement ? 
Where is the record of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst the surroundmg pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made for him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cannot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not p}t;r« But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 
amount the nations of the earth, vainly declauning about their institutions, 
— theirs, because they happened to be bom where these had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogent 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we wo lid see amongst us. as a nation, that modesty which we admire 
M> much in domestic life. Individual mouesty, — we have all seen her,— 
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is a lovely damsel, with simple mien, retiniig maimers, and chaste arra* 
There is nothing about her to remind one of a flower earden in distress, oi 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gaudy, she hates, — oisplry is her abomi 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not spea^incr her praises 
This is individual modesty, and nationtd modesty is the sai. e oamsel grows 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has cfaAnged her iobc3, it is true, 
but not their character nor her own. She is still the sam^, only morb per- 
fect in her principles, as she is more extended in her influcjoo, — seen only 
in the unassuming deportment of her children, — heard r nly in the voios 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, only by her fruits. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damsel. We wcild hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament; — we would love her, for she is a^X|fi;ether lovely. 

We would not, — for it is the spirit that, in the second p^e, we woull 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that n&aonal pride, hon 
est, open, high-minded pride^ which originates in self res. lect, is nurtured 
by all the genek,*ous sympathies that gamer round the n&ne of our nativo 
land, and which bring^s forth as its fruits national enterpi'se and stren^h 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is p^tnot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity that we condemn 
is opposite in its every look, feature, and gesture, to this honorable virtue, 
and It is because we think it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity is mean,— 
patriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous, — patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vanity is weakness, — patriotism is power. The organ ot the one is the 
ton^e, — that of the other the heart. An old poet has said of a somewhat 
different passion, — and there are those who hear me who na.:i bsar witness 
to its truth, — that 

" Passions are likened best to floods and streapicf ; 

The shaiiow marmar, — bat the deep are daxnfrt 

So when aflfections yield discourse, it seems 

The bottom is bat shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich in words must needs discover, 

They are bat poor in that which makes a lovor.*' 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, true-hearted, evei-to-Oe 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shouting hosannas to the four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has takeo 
up her abode ; " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exertion ; 
— not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at hoace, and then 
acceptance and diffusion aoroad? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the mere dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all things else, bnt to the gooa 
they have done, the evil they have prevented, the happiness they have dif 
fused, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a simlin^ face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient. Lis 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature oi. 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending with and perfectuig 
themelodv. Behold education, the inmate of the humblest dwelling,— 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cannot varnish them. Let them begone, 
they are not what they seem to be. 

The spirit, again, wnose claims we would advocate as an accompanimait 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, wad may 
It ever be the practical effect of these institutions, is this, that 6-/vy fr^ 
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jaember of the cominnnlty, be he high or low, rich or poor, has a right 
e^ual and unquestionable, to think, speak, and act upon every measure or 
leinating among and interesting; us as a people. Ana, still further, the full 
oevelopment of these institutims demands the fair and unshackled "sxer 
tion of this right. Take this single fact in connexion with the history ot 
man. What is the history of man^ we metm political man, as he is a mem 
ber of the community and the subject of government ? It is but a history oi 
parties,— of this side and that side of some undcfinablc line, the direction cf 
which no earthly philosopher can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
incousistent with that rank in creation tc wliich man has laid claim, ever 
luice the time when Abraham and Lot W3ut one to the right hand and the 
.other to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue falters, and the humaL understanding shrinks 
•gbMt. -And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
speech and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
BO. What is to be the ccnsequance now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction j have made up the story 
of mankind, while tynmny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weight upKon their spirits. What is to be the result now. when tyr- 
anny and despotism have been hurled ^ to the moles and the bats," and 
the tongue and the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject And the history or our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to the rule ; for an old Spanish autnor, not a hundred years ago, 
d blared, ** that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously 
Infectious, and inclined men*s minds to wrangling and contention.*' 

Dut the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto clos(i 
alliance between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national m( deration, — that generous, Christian 
spirit, which is oool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts. 
— that spirit which, if experience does not sanction, reason does, ana 
which, if to be found in no other record, is ^et found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Christianity. Yes ; the single consider 
ation, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the history of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true repuolican pnnciple. that the full enjoyment of liberty oy all depends 
upon the moderate use or it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Who are they that oppose u i 
What is it that impedes its progress / We are not decrying, — God forbid 
that we ever should. — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary^ 
we advocate it as tne life-blood of our institutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion <hat we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un 
biassed judgment. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tary slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and vet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply oecause that 
other bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
we shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also ta this spirit of moderation, is that desire of ccntroversia] 
tistinction in the younger members of the community, which« when it ha/ 
32* 
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well spiued their toneue and enbittered their pen, produces what is callei 
a youwg politician, i know not a more amusing, were it not so dangerous 
a specimen of our race, as this class of inexperienced yet fiery combatants. 
They come into the world, and the first cry you hear is, ** We must fight 
Our fathers and our grandfathers fought, and why should not we? True, 
we have nothing very special to fight about, but still we must fight. The 
old party fires have been burning only half a century ; whj put them out 
so soon r And the questions that kindled them, though a httle out of date, 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? '* And so the battle beguw, 
— would that it might end where it began. — in simple, unattained, and 
tmattainable nothhig. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingenuity are 
astonished at their more than Quiiotic valor ; but we laugh at then: sim- 
plicity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate theur effects. We would 
trust our institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
grey headed old jgentleman, who followed time into the world, and who was 
cotemporary with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were hud, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. True, he may not 
hfutmgue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these nnent usurp 
ers ofnis place ; but the words which drop slowly from his honored lips are 
full as wise and full as worthy of preservation as theirs. And though he 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 
trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, fistic youth, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venerable seer from his obscurity. He is ^wing old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modem costume, and set him in our high places. 
The free air or our country will renew his youth, and he, in return, wiU 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispositions 
which stand in the way of that national moderation which we deem so es- 
sential. And then, behold a contrast I Place yourself upon tlie highest 
elevation that overlooks your country. Banish moderation from the mul 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashine of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with tne roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimest sight 
which the eartli can afford, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, -^et mtli a common country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, meeting, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their duty to their country, — it is over. — thev have 
gone, like Christian men, to mscharge their duty to themselves, he tlie 
latter picture ours, and freedom will mdeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost say that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speakine of the spirit which Should animate us as members of our 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us together. To those of us wno here 
meet again, where a short time since we i>arted, the occasion is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered asain in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred altar ; but not all. in the little time that has elapsed 
•'ince our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has placed him whom you hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined that 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, they were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belong not 
to the public. It is not here that we should speak of their virtues, which 
we lovedj — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belOTtg 
to us as md'vidnals, and as members of that little circle, thel" connavvn 
with which wo shall always hold in pleading recollectiou. 
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But wo look i-ound oeain and bshold another wide breach has been made 
vithin this short perioo, in which all of us have a common interest. The 
9«nerahle head of our institution,* — the guardian, instructor, friend, th« 
father of his pupils, — he under whose benignant auspices we commenced 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from these hos 
pitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
he filled so long, so honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle oiur re- 
gret with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement We 
would send to hun the grateful remembrance and filial afiection of those 
who will ever be proud to remember their connexion with him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will eyer 
oring him to our remembrance* In the name of that education which he 
vlvanced, of that literature which he encouraged, of that religion which he 
idomed, we would bid him an affectionate farewell. We pray that the old 
ige of that man may be serene and cheerful, whose youth nas been so bril- 
liant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles or a kind Proyidence be 
ever with hun. The conscience of a faithful steward is his reward here, — 
his reward hereafter he has learned from higher authority. 

With these feelings of regret to sadden mis otherwise joyous occasion, 
ina^r it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those^ institutions, into the midst of wnich we 
are hastening. It is to the young men of our times that the call of our in 
stltutions on this subject is tiie loudest. Be it theirs, thenu to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no tmmpet-tonguea orator shall rise 
op to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue oi 
man skdnt ? They have a heaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
touder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an ailment 
which, though it speak not. is heard through the universe, — the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bottom. Let the spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad, — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above all, the spirit of Christiamty, be theur guard, and wen, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature may strive against them, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overtluow them, and 
the AJmigfaty will not. 

Example 

OP A VALEDICTORY ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, nt 
fobis pro hao benevolentia gratias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et ppx:e 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos taedet, ut 
citissime abeatis pnestabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tam frequentes convenistis, tam 
attente audistis, tam benigne plansistis, gratias bene meritas agimus; — 
vobis prsBci^ue, virdnes dilectee, matronesque honoratse, juvenibus virisque 
spes et solatium. Quid nostra comitia sino vobis ? Quid nos disertos, elc- 
quentes deniaue efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commendc- 
remns? Etsi nonnuUse 

** Spectatum venlimt, veniant spectentur at ipsa,** — 

et ignoecimus et probamus. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos viri, nisi ut 
spectemur, audiamur et ipsi ? Sed plures, nimurum, ut audiatis, nt ocnlii, 
inguis, votis faveitis. Igitur grates, sed 

** Orates penolveres dignas 
Kon opis est nostm.^* 



* Bev. John ThorotMU Klrkland. 
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ri«iit and modem history, it is difficult, if not impossible, to pdnt ont a 
•ingle indiyidnal, in whom was disooTerable m yarions a combinatioD of 
literary accomplishments. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mmd which actaally contained a greater and more Tariegated 
mass of knowledge than any other person has been known to possess. It 
will not, howeyer, be surprising, that his productions excited the w jnder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment conld fumisn hun with all that he had ever read, and a jndg 
ment which conld exactly combine and compare, analyze and aggregate, 
the most snbtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiated by indnl 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and mathe 
matical predsion, rendered hun one of the most powerful reasoners c^ hip 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pass his own times 
inthottt much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con 
spicnous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presurap 
tion univeraallv to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was very justly 
compared to tne sick lion in the fable, whom, while livine, few had the 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defencdfess state of a 
corse, all in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, unitea their assaults witn rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelings was like the fniy 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper; but the 
impassive metal rendered retributive justice to their efforts, and the goo6 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful employment to trace through the stages of infantine im 
becilitv, the growth or a genius, which, in the progressive gradations of its 
maturity, expands like the majestic branches of " tiie Pride of the Forest," 
by slow decrees, and native hardihood, aconiring strength and enlargement, 
and beconung at last a sublime emblem or independence, of fortitude, and 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson's mind, is a subject, firom 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and improve- 
ment It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with the most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and energy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
ess hardy would have yielded, it bore with inflexible firmness ; and, like a 
rock in the midst of the ocean, just protending above the waves, bv which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the reflnence of the billows, with naughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoUed, we observe it, in the progress of 
his life, stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him through the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequentiy had to encounter, we may 
observe how wonderfully his mind gained efficiency by resistance ; and 
like an Impetuous torrent, overleaping the barriers of its course, with reno- 
vated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteenth century gave birth to the man, who was 
afterwards to become the glory of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and tho honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes at 
the aM of three years, and leading readers to suppose him to have mounted 
his Pegasus betore he was entirely out of the cradle. Littie appeare to 
have, been known respecting his early childhood, and much less with re 
gard to the progress he made in learning under nis earliest teachers, botb 
of which were perhaps of no consequence ; stories of such strange prBDOciti 
usually carry with themselves their own refutation. The eailiest istelL 
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MDCd . apon •^hich we may rely, informs ns, tbtt Johnson, while at th« 
Litchneld school, had a standing scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
which he was dien in any wise distingnisned) was a remarkable tenacity of 
memory. This, it will be seen, was of the utmost importance to him. Af 
ter a preparatory course in classical literature, we find him, at the a^ of 
nineteen, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
performance which firat brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
Poj^'s " Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
bis plan of education. After various discouragements, and embarrassments 
m his pNecuniaiy resources, he was compelled to quit the uniyersity, where 
bis residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearly three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, in a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
he had taken with the person bv whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to nis pen became necessary for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abvssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, was the nrst literary effort by which he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and eneivy of diction, by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
An easy flow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
harmony of the English tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much mdebted. 

In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on the extensive theatre of the me 
tropolis. The former, hitherto the child of disaster and disappontment 
determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and both 
were equally undaunted by the failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix vnth certainty the period at 
which theTragedy of " Irene " was finished. Thonsh there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
ship of Garrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, enabled hun to produce it on the sti^ge. With respect to the merits 
of this production, an oMervation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
8on*8 ^ Cato,*' mfr7, with equal justice, be made : '* It wants much of that 
contrivance and effect, whicn is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those mcidents, which would rendw it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assembla^ipe of the theatre. The language is dignified and forci 
ble, and the sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with ** chill philosophy,** and ^ unaffectmg elegance," will admire it; 
readers of taste will be dehghted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
fifom oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield ftiend, replied, "when Johnson wHecs tro^dy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars." Johnson himself appears to a»vm 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark , a^ this w 
first and only attempt Having had a run of thirteen night^^ Jjt 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his mu^^e^ in ai 
Cion of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which he gave the name of '' Lond 
has been thought, that, under the name of Thales, he addI%%i^«9 hi 
Savage, vrhose life he subseaentlv wrote, and with whom he had pre ■ 
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passed niauy of his dissipated hours. Savage was a man of very great 
genius, bat of an irregular and dissipated life, from the contamination o( 
which, nothing but good principles, deep rooted which he had early im- 
hibed, could have preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforts, this poem, and " The 
Vanity of Human Wishes," another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
vpirit and energy wim which he wrote fully equals the poignancy of the 
Roman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were Doth eniniged in the cause of 
rirtue, and the poetie fire and sarcastic severity of uie imitation is well 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
iraoe and dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he should 
lave written with the same ardor and animation, \b natural ; and the aecu 
latorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, after read 
ing his *' London,*' observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once appliea to Milton, " Ubi, ubi est, diu celari non potest,*' — a re 
mark which proved truly prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
some adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 
pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemes in pub 
lication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in whfch he succeed 
ed, proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his funtive pieces at 
this time appearing in the "Gentleman*s Magazine,*' and among them 
several very masterly touches in bioeraphical delineation. In biography 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The ^MLives of the Poets,** which he at a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lasting monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feehngly illustrated 
Juvenars axiom, 

** Hand fiicUe emeivunt, qaorum virtatibus obstat 
Bes angosta doml." 

But the independence of lus spuit, and the native energy of his mind, reu 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had sur- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of punty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scanty were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was only informed who were the speakers, tne order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro 
cured were of but little use to him ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speecnes possess. Without disparagement, some or 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Roman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
sion, they equal any instances of ancient or modem eloquence. 

Taere is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His warmest friends are ready to acknowledj^, that his 
reputation would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled with politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partiali 
ties j(ave to his pen a oircction which his understanoing could not approve, 
and, m moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
With the sentiments of a warm tory and ri^d high-churchman, his cbartfO 
ter was frequently exposed to much seventy of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the eenius and reputation of the greatest scholar of hiA agn, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much inflnence. he 
ought well defy tlie attacks of his enemies. 
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Ataboat the age of forty, he commenced a work which added to Ais rep 
station, and save him, witn no inconsiderable degree of justice, llie name 
of the Euglisn moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a course of two years, the 
publication of the " Rambler,'* giving to the world, on stated days, two 
papers in a week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
hundred and eight, he received but ten numbers from the pens of his 
friends. 

The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical publica 
tions, whose frequency leaves liftle time for the interruptions of recreation 
or necessity, he has most feelingly described. " He that condemns himself 
to compose on a stated day, will often bring to his task an attention diss! 
patedf a memory emb^jrassed, an ima^nation overwhelmed, a mind dis 
^.icted with anxieties, a body languishm^ with ^isease ; he will labor on a 
oarren topic till it is too late to change it ; or, m the ardor of invention, 
dilTuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 
suffer judgment to examine or reduce.'' 

For depth of moral reflection, the " Samblcrs " of Johnson must' ever 
be preeminent. The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
uable mass of moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
ciples ff the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the loveliness 
of virtue. It was not probaole that the frailties or peculiarities of mankind 
xjuld escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

" 1 u marii the age, shoot folly as It flics. 
And catch the manners living as they rise." 

From an early period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close thinK 
ng. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had tg 
tdvance, and his confidence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
j^hich resulted from the deepest reasoning. ., ' 

The moralizing " Rambler " is always dignified in his sentiatents, logical 
m Yui inferences, and energetic in his style. Though many"^ his papers 
ftssume a gravity which rorbids trifling, his remarks are*^ sententious and 
forcible. They ao not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
itr which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
ot gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelings of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may be 
found in bis papers. The majority of mankind yAW admire them m the re- 
tirement of the closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of vulue will ever rejoice that the great learnmg of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully laboi-qd in her service. The papers of the 
" Idler,'* and those of the " Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit th< 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metribal exceUence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do^ more than imitate the flowers which 
He has discovered on classic groumr, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its prodv,ctions. He may heat nis mind with the spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may unbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still fail of originality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the afiair in which Johnson was con 
nected with Lauder, was always to himself a source ot regret. His integ 
rity, it may safely be presumed^ would have withholden him from giving 
countenance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
sause in which he engnged. The recantation he oi^torted from th« oersoo 
33 
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who hftd thas inyeigled him into this infamoas plan, made hcnorable auiaiidi 
to the injured character of the poet. That he had been made a dape to 
..he dnplicity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelings, be bnt 
little alleviated by an acknowledgment of his crime. As he harboured no 
oialevolence of feeling towards this sublime writer, posterity have little of 
which to accuse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party feelings fosters, their prejudices, and 
fives to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which calm reflection, and 
ispassionate examination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and cor- 
rects. 

His *' English Dictionary " will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our Ian. 
guaj^, and, with the most indefatie^ble labor and acuteness, given precisioo 
to tne meaning of our words, which, hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicographers who preceded hun. He has pruned of their excres- 
cences the inaeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in appro 
priate gradations the fiuctuating import of many expressions. Until his 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to rely ; and time has since proved, that the stupendous labor, 
ana powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
grapners to do in defining the English language. 

His benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
whom he had little friendshii, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at once illustrates the kindness of his heart, and the disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re 
flections of afiiiction, occasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and affectionately attached, it is re'.ated, that he wrote hia 
' Rasselas." This elegant specimen of Oriental ir/^gery, we are told, wa» 
written during the evenings of a single week, to e jable him to defray the 
funeral expenses of his deceased parent. Perhaps there is no prosaic effn 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmony of our language has been more 
artfully combined, or more full;^ displayea. It is here that he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc 
casionally overshadowea his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen,, in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr. Johnson, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical .ear, we are fully compensated by an energy of expres- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the stren^h of their parts. His versific&tioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, but his measures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa 
ti^ed by the sameness of his style ; and we may contdnne to be deliehtcd 
with the* variety and dignity of nis expressions, when we should be gtad to 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ears. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertaka 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the BriUsh Poets. Thii 
was the last great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at thii 
f>9Tiod. an accession to give permanency to his fame; yet another lanrs. 
was added to grace his brow. 

This stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in seventy vol- 
umes, ill the course of a few years was oflero.1 to the world, with Iho livet 
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which was dven the ti 
that the phflosophical talents of this great man were fnlly developed. If s 
vigorotxs understanding, a sound judgment, a scrutinizing penetration, com 
prehensive knowledge, and a discriminating saffacity, were qualifications 
for such an undertaking, it would have been mfficult to discover an indi 
▼iduid whose native enerey of mind, and critical talents, more peculiarly 
fitted him than Johnson, lie possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors, while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failinss, even 
.should his animadversions be in opposition to public opinion. The mac 
who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 
aimself a hazardous undertaking. But the mind of Johnson did not deigc 
to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppos 
ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though error was popular in 
the best of company. When we compare the decision of his cnticismi 
with the rules of taste, and the learned Institutes of Aristotle and Quintil 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The ** Lives of 
the English Poets" may justly be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his list cf Eng 
lish Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are omitted. In all his work he gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton, with a mind 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingling the feelings of party S]>iril 
and bigoti^ in Ms delineation of the poet. If he has not bestowed the just 
meed of panegyric as the bio^apher of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as his commentator. His criticism of "Paradise 
Lost *' would nave done honor to any pen. As that poem is a production 
which the genius of Milton only could have produced, so the criticism ci 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could have written. 

His ** Life of Pope *' is a masterly oilcrt of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhaps, as justly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that English bard, as any man living. Friendship had induced 
him to write the ** Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of bioeraphy now extant His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness of sentiment, 
has scarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, the one to his *' English Dic- 
tionary," tne other to an edition of Snakspeare, which was published under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment ana admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their subject, the same close 
ness of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are equally conspicuous. Never had an estimate of the genius ana 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it would iiave been 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un 
derstood him. lie threw light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never haa the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform 
ances with the rules which the genius of antiquity had discoverea and il 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modem arrogance and imbecility 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelli 
gence rendered the laborious acquurement of knowledge, and the culture of 
study; as but a secondary assistance to its operations ; and, though mankind 
ihonld place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they may 
(••fltly feel iniabted U r his development of the genius of Shakspeare. It a 
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not a matter of wonder, that the exquisitely beautiful preface to the edibor 
of Shakspeares plays, should lay claim to such superlative merit. Wheth- 
er we regard the abundance and classical selection of its allusions, the ac 
curacy and iustice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the excel 
lences and defects of the poet, it is equally the subject of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, i}erhaps, receive illustratioD 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising his writings. That prejudice 
should have found no place in a mind of such astonishing eneny, would 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem eoual^ Strang^ 
if his antipatmes were not sometimes manifested in the heat or passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, perhaps, no man who more strenuousl;^ advocated the principles 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less in practice. The tempers 
of men are more under the influence of external circumstances than moral 
writers in general are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of disappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
be was gratified by applause and universal adulation. Can it be wonderful, 
then, that, with the strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the common 
failings of human nature, ne should, at times, be carried away in conversa- 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his maturer judgment would 
sanctio::, or the better reelings of his heart approve. There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insulted feelings were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scnolar, the world can nave little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, dr the unbounded range of his 
infbrmation. His desultory manner of reading made his knowledge more 
comprehensive than minute ; and his auickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusmg a whole oook. His extraordinarv powers of under- 
standing were much cultivated by study^ and still more by reflection. The 
accuracy of his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were the 
'esult of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
sentiments; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his perceptions, and 
the soundness of his judraient. His observations received additional 
freight from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to tlio 
piercing glance of his penetration; and he became the more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great originality 
which appeared in nis writings, resulted from an activity of mind, which 
habit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en 
er^es of a vigorous intellect, assisted by the efforts of a soaring imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interestmg, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspiouity and force of his remarks; 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
Uis discourse. He was expert at argumentation, and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more suotle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
f agage with him. Universal snbminsion. it is likely, gaye an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise mi^t not nave possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre 
auently they were provoked by the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
Ignorance. The specious ^rb of dissimulation ne despised. » A noble spirit 
»f indepsdence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
his feelix^gs by stooping to gratify the pri ie of rank, when unaccomf iaiu«d 
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fcr a superiority of intelleot commensurate with its dignity, bis nttoi 
aDborrence of flattery and adalation lost him that patronage of the great, 
which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts of liis own genius, than the on 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
assistance of his friends for his sreat reputation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him throum all his difficulties with an mibroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If ne paid not his court to tlie noble, it was not 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in societ^r, but a dislike to the 
arts of dissmiulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
•hrine of patronage. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is s 
noble specmien of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
vile arts of adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardshipB he had 
endured, until royal munificence placed him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to tne grave. 

His knowledge of the Greek lanj^age, in comparison with his acquaint 
■nee with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devotee 
himself so closel^r to the study of the ancient poets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his fanooliarity with them in his own times could find a superior 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian*s poems, 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, " truth had 
never been estabushed, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a little Strang, that; in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared hke enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
few men could nave stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every disguise, 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been deh^htea ana 
improved bv the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
ana his uncusguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be aUowed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his nortraitj will admit of many different shades, 
from which the partiality of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is heise, however, that wb may trace tne incredible vastness of an intellect, 
destined to become the glory of his country, and the pride of English 
^ literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel 
logs similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
than m his conversation the compass and extent of his understanmng. His 
factdties were vigorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
fancy various and original, and his imagination neither clouded or depress 
ed by the discipline of study, or the nusfortunes <^ life. His readers ars 
delighted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
Ihe depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig 
nified and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He dves to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every thing which he says has a deter 
minato significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek tem\8, when treating upon learned subjects, 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the ** great and 
eomprehensive conceptions of Johnson comd not easily be expressed bj 
common words.'' 
ShonM if >>e thought that the style of this learned author has injured »in 
83* 
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mngnage, he must have committed this injury by making it more stibcir 
linate to grammatical rules. Foreigners and future generations will be 
more capable of understanding it, since he^as excluded expressions which 
are onl^ to be found in colloquial intercourse and vulgar phraseology. 
From his example, men may learn to give to *heir style energy, perspicuity, 
and elegance. They may acauire a habit of close thinking, and oecome 
accustomed to express their ideas with force and precision. 

His political writings will be read and admired only for the dignity and 
enei^ of their style. Hia compositions are a most valuable addition to the 
literature of his country, and will confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
They are replete with ^ useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
efforts of ms mind discover a life of study, and meditation. . His writings 
display a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion, ffis 
multimrious i>roductions are an honor to the English nation ; and his answer^ 
to his sovereign might more fairly be allowed, '* that he had written his 
share,** if he nod not written so taeu. His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without " reservation or disguise ; *' and, with 
all hit faults and failings, he is still the admiration of mankind. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF A SERMON.* 

On the Chice of Texts. 

There are, in general, five parts i«* a sermon : the exordium, the con 
bexion, the division, the discussion, and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely short, we can pr6perly 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, and application. However, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division alter we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only imper 
tinent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two wordu 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must al^^o include the complete sense of tlie writer whose 
words they are ; for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
you explain, For example, should you take these words of 2 Cor. 1 : 3. 
" Blessed be God, the Father of our "Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer 
des, and the Ood of all comfort," and stop here, you will include a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle's sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, ^ who comforteth us in all our tribulation," it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless you went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little ; both extremes must be 
avoided. 

• ThM6 directions and remarks are taken from Hannam's ** Pulpit Assistant. * nit 
itDdnit will also find mucb aid firom Oresley*s " Treat is* on Preaching." 
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tieneral rules of sermons. 1. A sermon should clearly and purely ex- 
plain a text, make the sensa easily to be comprehended, and place thingi 
before the people's eyes, so that they mav be understood without difficulty. 
This rule condemns embarrassment and obscurity, the most disagreeable 
thing in tje world in a gospel pulpit. It ou^ht to be remembered, that the 
greatest part of the hearers are simple people, whose profit, however, must 
be aimed at in preaching : but .it is impossible to edify them, unless you be 
very clear. Bishop Burnett says, " a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would have all understand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather than to make 
them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man.'* 

2. A sermon must give the entire sense of the whole text, in order to 
which it mui^ be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discovers neither study nor in- 
vention, and leaves unsaid a sreat number of beautiful things with which 
his text might have furnished nim. In matters of religion and piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
misdiief in an hour, Uian a hundred rich sermons can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extravagances ; sober, in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously dive 
mto mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty ; chaste, in opposition to 
Uiose l)old and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying mapy 
things which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and grave. Simple, speaking things of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave,' oecause all 
Borts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. The pulpit is 
Che seat of good natural sense, and the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner^ however 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them tc 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the composition of a sermon, is, aoove all things, to avoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brilliant 
sparidin^, and shining things : for they would produce very bad effects 
The auditor will never fail to say, " The man preaches himself, aims to dis 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the worlcL" 

2. A Sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers' 
memories cannot retain it all ; and oy aiming to keep all, they will lose 
all. Tf^e care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Care must also be taken never to strain any particular part, either m 
attempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it Frequently in at 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Figures must not be overstrained. This is done by stretching meta 
Dhor into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
into an allegory when a number of things are heaped up, which agree to 
the siibject in keeping close to the metaphor. Alle^ries may sometimes 
be used very agreeably : but they must not be stramed: that is, all that 
can be said of tnem must not be said. 

5. Reasonirg must not be carried too far. This may be done man^ 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi 
:ions chained together, or principles and consequences, which way of rea 
zoning is embarrassmg and painful to the auditor. The mind of man lovei 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

Of connexion. The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
ijg or following verses. To find thi?, consider the scope of the discourse 
and consult commentators ; particularly exercise you " own good ser.R« 
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WiLen tiie coherence 'will furnish any agreeable consideiBtions fox the 
inostrations of the text, they must be put in the discussion ; and they wiU 
very often happen. Sometimes, also, you may draw thence an exoraium • 
in such a case, the exordium and connexion will he confounded together. 

Of division. Division in general ought to be restrained to a small nam 
ber of parts ; they should never exceed four or five at the most; the most 
admired sermons have only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may very properly make ; tht 
fi«t, which is the most common, is the division* of the text into its parts 
tlie other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, wliich is made on the text. 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament ia 
handled ; for. generally, tne understanding of these prophecies depends oo 
many general considerations, which, by exposing and reruting false senses, 
open a way to the true explication. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the question, the hypothesis 
of adversaries, and the principles of the inspired writers. All these lights 
are previously necessary, and they can only he given by general conaicfera 
tions ; for example. Bom. iii. 28. " We conclude that a man is justified 
by faitii without tne deeds of the law.'' Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between SL Paul 
and the Jews, touching justification, which mark the hy|)0the8i8 of the Jews 
upon that subject, and which discover the true principle which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion drawn from a long preced 
in^ discourse; as for exaniple, Rom. v. 1. ** Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with 6od, through our Lord Jesus Christ!*' The dis 
course must be divided into two parts ; the first consisting of some ^neral 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St. Paul establishes 
in the preceding chapters ; and the second or his conclusion, that, being 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Bomans, ^ There 
IS, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
^om what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper for texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. You must prove by general considerations that 
the text is properly produced, and then you mav come clearly to its expli 
cation. Of^this kind are Hebrews i. 5, 6. " I will be to him a Father," &c. 
*^ One in a certain place testified," &c., ii. 6. *' Wheref<»re as the Holj 
Ghost saith," &c., iii. 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New 
Testament. 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into different regards, or difier 
ent views. These^ to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 
parts, but rather different applications which are made of the same texts to 
divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a great num- 
ber of Passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also to 
Jesus Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also figurative meanings, relating not onl^ to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
church in general, and to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : " O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but 
unto us confusion of face, as at this day, " must not be divided into nans, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In re^rd to the Jewish Church in Daniel's time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present day. 

So again, Heb. 'iii. 7, 8. " To-day, if ye will hear his voice," which ■ 
taken from Psalm xcv., cannot be better divided than by referring it— ) 
To David's time. 2. St. Paul's. And lastly, to c/ur cwn. 
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As to the division of the text itself, sometimes thi& order uf the words ii 
•o clear and natural, that no division is necessary, you nsed only follow 
simply tne order of the words. As for example, Eph* i- 3. '* Biessed b« 
the God and Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ, who hath bles^i^d us with all 
spiritual blessings In heavenly places in Christ." It is not necessary to 
divide this text, because the words divide themselves, nnd to explain them, 
we need only to follow them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment. *' Bles 
aed be God.*' The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Fathex 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.*' The reason for which he blesses him, because 
'* he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, " with all blessings.** 
The nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The place where h€ 
hath blessed us, " in heavenly places.*' In wnom he hath blessed us, ** in 
Christ." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided ; for which purpo8«> 
you must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put tha* 
division which naturally preceoes, in the first place, and the rest must fol 
low, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjects them 
selves ; the other natural in regard to us. 

And thoush, in general, you may follow which of the two others yon 
please, yet there are some texts that determine the division ; as Phil. ii. 13 
^ It is God who worketh efiectually in you, both to will and to do of hit 
own good pleasure." There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed: 
the action of God's grace upon men, " God worketh effectually in you ; ^ 
the efiect of this ence, ** to will and to do ; " and the spring or source of 
the action, aecoroing to " his good pleasure.'* I think the division would 
not be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God*s good pleasure ; 2. Of hit 
grace ; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of puttin|; any thing in the firs' 
part which supposes the understanding of the seconu ; ur which obliges yov 
to treat of the second to make the fir^t understood ; for, by these means 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make man} 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place the most detached first, and endeavour to make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second tc 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hearer may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well fimshed building; for one 
of the greatest excellences of a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second^ the second serves to introduce ths 
third ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are 19 
follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explaA 
ation, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or witiiout dlvid 
ing the text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text nt all ,- 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro 
pose, first, to explain the terms, and then the subject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to treat of 
either subject or attribute ; but all the discussion depends on the terma^ 
tyncategorematiea (words which, of tliemselves, sigmfy nothing, but, in 
conjunction with others, are very significative). For example, Jonn iii. 16, 
** God so loved the world." The categorical proposition is, God loved the 
world ; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the term Chd, nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son : 
secondly, the end for which he gave Mm, " that whosoever believeth in hira 
ihould not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
ans^-cr and the division of such is plain ; fo' they naturally divide into th« 
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dbfaction and solution. Ai, RonuuiB vi. 1, 2, ** What shall we say then," &o. 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide 
because they cannot be reduced into many propositions without confusion. 
As, John iy. 10, " If thou knewest the gitt of God,** &c. I think it might 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the first including the genera, 
propositions coLtained in the words ; and the second, tlie particular apph- 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are soma texts which imply many important truths without ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlarge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or be 
oause they are important of themselves. Then toe text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, oivisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
til its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they very 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on the contrary, the^ must be 
very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's mind with a mul 
titude of particulars. 

JHsetutsioH. There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued application ; difficult and import- 
ant ones by explication or proposition. ... 

I. Bjf RepUeation, — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sub 
ject, or to bioth. 

1. Explication of Terms. — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are eaui 
vocal, forming different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at nrst 
appears perplexed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning, though 
eiear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the ratio dttbitandi^ which makes the difficulty ; then determine 
It as briefly as you can. 

2. Of TlUngs. — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses^ refute and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter immediately into the explication of the matter, and take care to 
arranee your ideas well. 

3. Important things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be 
cause, they are. important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
10 be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must oe confirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis 
cussed one after tlie other. 

N. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speakmg peculiar to Scripture ; of 
particles called syHcaUgorfimatica ; and sometimes of different propositions. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c., man*s virtues or 
vices, faim, hope, &c. Simple terms are either proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, «vc the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author ; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must L« discussed professedly, in 
order to give a clear and full ^iew of the subject. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat or them separately, but beauti 
t'jJIv to do it by companson. 
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2. Lrpressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanatioc, 
(ecause they are nch in meaning ; such as/^ to be in Christ," " come aft9f 
Christ," &c. 

Particles called syncategoremaUca (such as none^ some^ ally nowy when. 
Sec), which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
cnrerully examiued ; for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 
eive the sense clearly ; if necessary, show its importance ; if it require con 
armation, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; 
Iheir relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &o., who proposes the subject ; or the persons 
to whoni it IS proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may il* 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverable by 
the light of nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose the best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin 
guished; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
:8 general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some of its 
parts be not more considerable : if so, they must be discussed by a particu 
lar application. 

n. By observation; which is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be tl>eoIogical ; historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom 
They must not be proposed in a scholastic style, nor common-place form, 
but m a free, easy, familiar manner. 

III. By conUntud application. — This may be done without explaining, 
or making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this method something 
searching and powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

IV. By proposition. — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex 
ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * ig most proper to give the meaning of Scrip 
ture; this of systematical divinit;^; and it has this advantage, it will 
squallv serve either theory or practice. 

N. b. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may m necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it 

The conclusion. This ought to De lively^ and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As ^e love 
of God, hope, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-<sorreo 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicity, courage, 
Huid constancy in afflictions, steadiness in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated. It 
may bo sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short; let it be bold and 
Uvely. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus 
lion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 

* jtoe No. I. on the orevlouR page 
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OF THE SKELETON OF A SEBMOK. 
The existence of God. 

•* The fool bath said in his heart, there is no God." Psahna zir. 1. 

''The fool hath said/'— it is eyident that none but a fool would have 
iaidit 

Tke fool, a term in Scripture, signifying a wicked man ; one who hatli 
lost his wisdom, and right apprehension of God ; one .dead in sin, vet one 
not so much void of rational faculties, as of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants reason, but one who abuses his reason. 

** Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
are words in heaven. He dares not openly publish it, though he dar^s se 
cretly to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, ana sometimes lu^s. 

'* There is no Crod," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God. do, in effect^ deny his existence; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which ara the 
glory of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 
no judge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adore 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know whv we believe, that our bo 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a bcttoi 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers 
tell us so. It is as much as to say, **• There is no God," when we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we maybe fully persuaded of, and established in* this truth, on 
deavour, 

I. To brmg forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open out 
eyes but we discover this truth shine through all creatures. The whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
i/ifinitely powerful. Let us cast our eves on the earth which bears us, 
And ask. " Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii. 4. Let us look on thai 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, ^^ Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? *' Isaiah xl. 21, 52. *' Who is it also that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The va-. 
rious works of creation proclaim to us "His eternal power and godhead.*' 
Romans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 2r* £very plant, every atom, as weli 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or picture<«. 
but 'concluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun 
when he sees his beams gilding the eartli, as doubt whether there be a God 
when he sees his works. Psalms x'jl. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool because be denies that which e?er& 
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ereaiure iu his constitution asserts ; can he behold the spider^s net, or th« 
Bilk-wonn*s web, the bee*s closets, or the ant's grananes, without acknow 
'edging a higher being than a creature, who hath planted that genius in 
them? Job xxxix. ; Psalms civ. 34. '*The stars rought against Sisera." 
fudges V. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose th« 
Atheist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth 
'Every one that finds me shall slay me," Genesis iv. 14, was the languaM 
of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldom in those who feel tho 
fcry of ai. <i .raged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
fay in their heart, " There is no God," that " they are in fear, where no feai 
b,** Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and thereby confess 
ft Deity, whilst they deny it, — that there is a sovereign Being who will 
punish. Pashur, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this foi 
his reward, " that his name sh^ild be Magor-missabib," L e. *^ fear round 
about," Jeremiah xr. 5, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand writing, *^ his 
countenance was changed," Daniel v. 6. Tha apostle who tells us, that 
there is £ " law written in the hearts of men," adds, their " consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he usctli violence to his conscience. The 
operations of conscience are universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Universal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the language of everv country and legion ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, iiave confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for nny man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary hidgmeiits. When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legible by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," Psidms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon liim, forced to confess another. Acts xii. 
21-23: Judges i. 6,7; Actsv. 1-10. 

5. Accomfiishments of propJiedes. To foretell things that are future, a& 
if tliey did already exist, or had existed long ago, must be the result of a 
min<l infinitely intelligent. ** Show the things mat are to come hereafter." 
Isaiiih xli. 23. '^ I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of, Isaiah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1. long before 
he was bom ; Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concemmg his vioto 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, Wore the fourth rose up. That power, whicn foretells 
thm^ beyond the wit of man, and orders all causes to bring about those 
prodictions, must be an infinite power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all things according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is God. " I am the Lord, and there is none eL« ' 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

MTiat folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less Inan an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could efiect 1 

n. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures \ the creatures aro 
the heralds of God's glory. " The glory of the Lord sha) eoiiire *' Psalms 
civ. 31 

34 
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The would is a sacred temple ; man is intsroduced to contemplate it. Ak 
RBoe does nc»t dost^oy nature, so the book of redemption does not b.at out 
the book of creatioL. Read nature ; nature is a friend to truth. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a folly alsa 
not to worship God, when we acknowledge his existence ? " To fear God, 
nnd keep his commandments, is the whcle duty of man." 

We are not reasonable if we are not religious. " Your reasonable ?et 
rice," Romans xii. 1. 

3. If It be a foUy to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the black 
saark of a fool, *< God is not in all his thoughts," Psahns x. 4. 

4. If we believe the being of God, let us abLor practical Atheism. Ac 
cSons speak louder than words. 

* They professed that they knew God," Titus i 16. Men*s practices are 
thd best indexes to theur pnnciples. ** Let your light shine before men." 
Matthew y. 16. 

J%e foliounng Skeletans are on a dijferent plan,* 
1. 

Psalm xlvi. 1, " God is our refuge and strength, a very present help \n 
Ut)uble." 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow 
fatherless, ^c. ; text needs no explanation. 

I. The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this character to 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
peatness, — his progressive faculties will eoual angels, &c. Surpass all 
uitelligence except God, — but there will stilt be an infinite distance be 
tween God and man, — Man*s moral estate ; these the reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the text, — present^ very present^ — our mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not reaUzed^ — a man first awakened or cou. 
victed feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy beine were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, — but God is present ! See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought afiect us, — Mother I Jesus stood at the 
coflSn of thy infant child, at me grave of thy parents ! He is with thee. 
>)hall we weep and repine even in a garret, when God is with us ? 

UI. Cautiousness of the text — lie is a help, — not sole deliverer,— 
ihere is something for us to do, ~ prayer is one reason of it. — Nothing 
» therwise. — Fanner. — Mechanic, — health by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the poor unfortunate, — stranger, — 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quality of all, 
ft guilty conscience. 

2. 

Rev. vii. 17. *' G)d shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Context, 
- Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

1. Afflictions in the present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
frantaesoQS part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are pei 
mittea, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — textfc 

2. They afford exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, — fortitude 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show us the futility of worldly comforts, — our friends die,— 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 

* They are. In fact, the notes of a dli«tlnguUhed extemporaneoai preaclier. 
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n Thib diBclpline is preparatoiy to another which shall be exempt rrom 

■Ifliotion. 

1. The Scriptures assert the existence of such a place called heaven. 
Kingdom of God. Paradise, New Jerusalem, &c. It is implied in the doc- 
trine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with all rational supposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. — 3. All causes of sorrow shall GeaM there. — 4. It 
is eyerlasting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friendS| estate, health?"^ the 
aged ? — youth declining in early life ? &c. 

3. 

Gal. iii. 18, " But it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thinff.** 

Christianity is designed to call into activity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart, — firm resolve, — intrepid daring and undaunted perseverance,— 
zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare,— a holy chivalry. — The 
Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^^ood to be 
zealously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

1. In respect to its on^n, — divine, — bears its marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate-nature, — but much more revelatioui — the noblest gift of 
God to man. — 

n. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — itf» code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, -«- 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it — Its nature renders it efficient in its effects, — its prescr 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

III. Its effects,— individual effects. — !. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peac* of conscience. ' ■ 

2. General efiects, — 1. It prevents crime. — 2. Elevates society. — 3- 
Sustains good government. — 4. War. 

T« should be zealous, 1. Because God commands us to b» so. 2. The 
w^Dts of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be proper 
ti^MMd to our zeal, — a philosophical as well as Scriptural fact, — We have 
f ^ examples to copy, -~ the apostles, martyrs, ana reformers, — Wesley 
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SUBJECTS FOB COMPOSITIONS OF ALL S0BT8 

1. Mythology. 10. BuinsofRome. 
3 Band happiness. " Greece. 

3 Our native land. 11. Twilight. 

i. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

5. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

6. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 

8. .An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 
9 The entrance of Chnst into Je- 17. Winter. 

msaltom. • 18. The equator. 
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Power of habit. 
The art of plearini^ 
Comparison of histoiy and biog 

raphy. 
ThepaarioDS. 
The difference between beantj 

and fashion. 
Ent 



19. Tbetroirfcs. 

20. Mid-eommer. 

21. Rural scenery. 

22. Reriew of the seasons. 

23. Solitnde. 

24. The love of orJer. 

25. £yi]s of obstinacj. 
26u Firmness. 

27. Delicacy of feeling. 

28. Delicacy of taste. 
99. Novels. 

90. Tales of fiction. 
3L Contemplation. 

32. Correspondence between tree 

politeness and religion. 

33. Sympathy. 

34. Tne advantages of a good edoca- 

tion. 
15. The effects of learning <m the 



36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 

4a 

49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 
57. 
58. 
S9. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66 
67 
68. 



Importance of a gpod character. 
Cnticism. 

Religious education. 
Monnmental inscriptions. 
On forming connexions. 
Qnalificatjons for the enjoyment 

of firiendship. 
Duties of hospitality. 
Moral principles. 
Moral duties. 
Civility. 
Family quarrels, their causes, 

and mode of preventing them. 
Early attachments. 
Taste for the cultivation of 

flowers. 
Government of temper. 
Comedy. 
Trage^. 
Uses of adversity. 
Poetical taste. 
Manners. 
Modesty of merit. 
Method. 

Parental indulgence. 
Parental severity 
Profligacy. 

The study of the Latin language. 
The study of the French Ian 

gnage. 



70. Eloqoenoe. 

71. Fancy. 

72. Imagim 

73. Classical learaii g. 

74. Taste for aimpie ] ' 
75w Sceptwism. 

76. AmasemenlB. 

77. ElEcacy ofmonlinstmetiQik 

78. A cultivated mind nece ssaiy §m 

the enjoyment of retiremeBL 

79. Want of peraoiial beauty « 

affecting virtue and ' 



80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 

87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

96. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
108. 
104. 
lOSi 
106. 
107. 
10& 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
11& 
119. 
120. 



Himpinesa of domestie life. 
Evils of public life. 
Modesty a sign of merit. 
Equanimity the best support 

under amicti<iii. 
m effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of tem^erince to tlis 

health of the mmd. 
Moral effects of paint^'^g *uu 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profesaioo. 
Selfishness. 
LiteniT genius. 
Necessity of attentioQ to 1 

as mSl as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The butterily and ito < 
Freedom. 
The rase. 
The my. 



The voice. 

Grace. 

Gesture. 

Woman. 

Man. 

Tonth and manhood. 

The sacred Scriptozea 

The press. 

The pulpit. 

The numan frame. 

Travelling. 

Language. 

Liberty. 

InfideUty. 

Atheism. 

Independence. 

The existence of God 

Light 

Darkness. 

Heat 

Cold. 

The rainbow. 

The wife. 

The husband. 
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i21. Influence of Christianity. 


180. 


122. Stability of character. 

123. Instability of character 


181. 


182L 


124. Peevishness. 


183. 


125. Art of pleasing. 


184. 


126. ' Local associations. ' 


185. 


127. Influence of female cliaracter 


186. 


128. Discretion. 


187. 


129. NewEneland. 


188. 


130. Paternal influence. 


189. 


131. Maternal influence. 




132. Intemperance. 


190. 


133. Fashionable FoUiea. 


191. 


134. Emigration. 

135. Intellectual dissipation. 


192. 


193. 


136. Intellectual discipline. 


194 


137 The warrior. 


195. 


138. The statesman. 


196. 


139. The legislator. 

140. The judge. 

141. A field of.battle. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


142. A naval engagement. 


200. 


143. Immortality. 

144. Decision of character 


201. 


202. 


145. Romance. 


203. 


146. Flattery. 


204. 


147. Industry 


2a'5. 


148. Temperance. 


20b. 


149. Resentment. 


207. 


150. Lying. 


206. 


151. Piety. 


209. 


152. Anger. 


210. 


153. Poetry. 




154. Envy. 


211. 


155. Virtue. 


212. 


156. Justice. 


213. 


157. Adversity. 


214. 


158. Pride. 


215. 


159. Compassion. 


216. 


160. Avance 


217. 


161. Slander. 


218. 


162. Mercy. 


219. 


163. Wealth. 


220. 


164. Prudence. 


221. 


165. Gratitude. 


222. 


166. Aflfectation. 


223. 


.67. Loquacity. 


224. 


168. Wisdom. 


225. 


169. Luxury. 


226. 


170. Health. 


227. 


171. Pleasure. 


228. 


172. Gaming. 


229. 


173 Religion. 
174. Study. 


230. 


231. 


175. Experience. 


232. 


176. Peace and war 


233. 


177. Want and plenty. 


234. 


178. Ignorance and learning 

179. Happiness and miserv. 


235. 


236. 


3'4* 





Virtue and vice. 
Parsimony and p:odigaUtj. 
Hope and fear. 
Reward and punishment. 
Beauty and deformity. 
Aflection and hatred. 
Arrogance and humility. 
Order and Confusion. 
Carelessness and caution 
Contentment and dissa'jsfac* 

tion. 
Emulation and sloth. 
Cleanliness. 
Religious intolerance 
Charity. 
Contentment. 
Courage. 
Hope. 

Perseverance. 
Conscience. 
Death. 
Life. 
Sickness. 
Health. 
Good humor. 
Omniscience of God. 
Omnipresence of Qod. 
Truth. 
Sincerity. 
Procrastination 
Trust in God. 
Pleasures resulting ftom, 

proper use of our nusiilties 
Modesty. 
Application. 
Discretion. 
Christianity. 
Suspicion. 
Fortitude. 
Forgiveness. 
The seasons. 
Filial affection. 
Harmony of nature. 
Adversity. 
Distribution of time. 
Sources of knowledge. 
Conjugal affection. 
Filial piety. 
Generosity. 
Heroism. 
Despair. 
Government. 

Dramatic entertainments' 
Fables and allegorieg. 
Figurative language. 
Commerce. 
Chivalry. 
Philosophy. 
Natural h]-*tor7. 
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337. Aitronomj. 

235s. The inveutkn of the inarinen* compaM. 

231). The invention of the telescope. 

^0. The application of steam. 

241. The invention of the steam engine. 

242. The mathematics. » 

243. Astrology. 

244. Modem discoveries. 

245. Arc«2itectnre. 
24d. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 

248. Cnriositv. 

249. Natnre. 
2rj0. Art. 

251. The influence and importance of the female character. 

252. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater la 

centive to exertion ? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be appliei'.. 

^54. The character of the Roman Emperor Kero, — of Caligu^ — cf Angm 

tns, — of Julius CsBsar, — of Kuma Pompilins. 
'255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neglae 

of them. 

256. How blessings brighten as they take their flight 

257. How dear are all &e ties that bind our race in gentleness together. 

258. The advantages of early rising; and the arguments which may be ad 

duced to prove it a duty. 

259. Misery is wed to suilt 

260. A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comforts view. 

^62. 'T IS Providence alone secures, 

In every chanjge, both mine and yours. 

263. Enow tnen this truth, enough for man to know. 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent oi>en8 heaven. 
Whatever is, is right. 

265. Knowledge and plenty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 

Xn. Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affairs of love. 
268. Man^ proud man, 

Drest m a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he *s most assured. 
260. Kg might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtu(9 strikes. 
270. Thev say, best men are moulded out of faults. 
371 . What we have we prize not to the worth 

Whiles we enjoy it; out being lacked and lost, 

Why then we rack the value ; then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show us 

Whiles it was ours. 
272. All delights are vain ; but that most vain 

Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 
273 Light, seeking ligTiV, doth light of light beguile. 
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'/74 TcM) mach to know is to know nouffht but famt* 
275 Where is anv author in the world 

Teaches such oeauty as a woman's eye ? 

276. The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. 

277. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven. 

278. The web of our life is of mingled yam, 
Good and ill together: our virtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and onf 
Crimes would despair if they were not 
Cherished by our virtues. 

279. Let *s take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest d'icrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with much Mia 

281. I can easier teach twenty what were 
Giod to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. AU things that are, • 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

984. The world is still deceived with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sonndfli 
Is fit for treason, stntagems and sp<»]s. 

286. The nightingale, if she would sme bv day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 

To their nght praise and true perfection. 
i87. This our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tonffues in trees, books in the running bfookl^ 

Sermons m stones, and good in every thing. 
288 Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us trothiv 

Win us with trifles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is aone. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, then *t w«o fitS 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 
892. Noughts' had, all's spent 

Where our desire is got without content. 
293 Things without remedy 

Should DO without regard. 
294.' When our actions do not. 

Our fears do make us traitors. , 

295. AnjTOls are bright still, though the brightest felL 

296. The grief that does not xpeak . 

Whispers the o'erfraueht heart, and bids it \umik 
*J91 Courage monnteth wiUi occasion. 
296. When fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them ^.'th a threatening eye. 
W He that stands upon a slippery place 

flakes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 
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HN). Oft3u times ezcnsing of a faolt 

Doth make the fault the worse b j the excna% 
As patches, set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

101 . How oft the siffht of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 

'102 That which in mean men we entitle jwitieim^ 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

903. Woe doth the heaTier sit 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

9>l Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bit? 
The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

Vfl5. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
Bj thinking on the frostj Caacasns ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat 7 
Oh, no ! the apprehension of the good, , 
Gives but the greater feeling to the wone ; 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle man 
Than when it bites, but lanoeth not the sora 

306. If all the year were playing holidays. 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

307. The better part of valor is discretion. 
S08. See Vhat a readv tongue suspicion hath ! 

He that but fears tiie thinff he would not know. 
Hath, by instinct, knowleage from -others' ejM, 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

309. Nought so vile, that on the eairth doth live. 
But to the earth some special good doth giWf 
Nor aught so good, but stnuned from that fldr 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 
And vice sometimes 's by action dignified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's weU. 

311. reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature ne^ds, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

?12. Give thy thongnts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

313. The friends thou hast and their adoption tri«d| 
Grapple them, to thy soul with hooks of steaL 

314. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of that 

315. Grive every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

316. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandf> 

JIS. To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man 
319. Trifles, lijgrht as air, 

Are to the jealous confirmattons strong 

Aa proofs of holy writ. 
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iSO He that is robbed, not wanting woat is stolen, 
Let hiin not know it and he ^s not robbed at aU. 



SUBJECTS FOB CONFERENCES* 

1. On. the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as furnishing sabjeoa 

of interesting inquiry. 

2. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of hn 

man nature. 

3. On the present character of the inhabitants of New-England, as result 

ing from the civil, litemrv, and religious institutions of our fore 
faSierB. 

4. The stability of the General Government of the United States as affect 

ed-ISy a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 
intercourse, and a general diffusion of knowledge. 
d. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 
and &r authors. 

5. Public amusements, splendid religious ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display or a rigid police^ as means of despotic power. 

7. The compantive virtue of tne enlightened and ignorant classes. 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 
r# The associations excited by visiting Italy. Greece, Egypt, and Palestine 
considered with reference to their ancient history. 

10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 

religion ox a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry, and muaio, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 
2. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of truth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence or antiquity, the passion of 

novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 
.3. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as hista 

nans. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultnral, and commercial state. 

15. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of ]it> 

erary exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the* infiuence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to the tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 

23. The influence of Young*s and Cowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem times, considered in its influence on 

the political^ moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Sterne, Rabelais, and Cervantes. 

M, The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to in 

novation. 
y7 War, commerce, and missionarv enterprises, as means of civilizinit 

barbarous countries. 
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26. The political refDrmei, the schoolmaster, and the missionaiy. 

29. The country geuUeman and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to the dead. 

31. Common sense, eenins, and learning, — their characteristics, ecmpani 

tive value, and success. 

32. The prospects of a scholar, a politician, and an independent gentleman 

in the United States. 

33. Contemporary and sohseqnent narratives, of historical events. 

34. Fraoklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparative value of their^tlisoovs 

ries and improvements. 

35. The comparative influence cf natural scenery, the iostituticns of sooie 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 
96 Heraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 

37. The ages of Queen Elizalbeth^ Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 

the present age, considered'm a literary point of view. 

38. Egypt as described by Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Augustan 

age of Rome. Spain under Isabelltu Italy m the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Reading, writing, observation of men and manners, and the study of 

nature, as means of intellectual development 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Roman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of the 

Hindoos, and the superstitions of the American mdians. 
12. The literature and morals of a country, as affected by the efforts of in 
dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established form of 
government, and the employment most general among the people. 
, 43. Actions, words, manners, and expression of countenance, as mdicative 
of character. 

44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

10. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder 
ick the Great, and Charies the Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The religious institutions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

45. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exercise of 
talents. 



49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 
lectual nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creator. 
id fiction. 
' solitude, of fashion, of business, and of publie 



50. History, biography, and fiction. 

51. The evils of a life of { 



office. 

52. On classical learning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 

the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectual, and military 

character. 
51. On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical superstitions, to af 
feet the imagination and tne feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poetry. 

56. On the rank and value of the mental endowments of Shakspeare, Scott, 

Locke, Newton, and the Earl of Chatham. 

57. Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

5S. On the influence of spnng, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 

thoughts, feelings, and imagination. 
99. Britain, France, Italy, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav 

eller. 
00 On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary recluse. 

and the man of business. 
61. On the bet)9ficial effects of mechanics, chemistry, astronomy and agri 

culture. 
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&L On the influence of peace upon the condition of the agnculturitt) thf 

manufacturer, the merchant, and the professional man. 
KS. On the views of life taken by Democntus, Ueraclitus, Diogenes, and 

Zeno. 
64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote i]ii> 

provement in virtue. 
35. On the influence on personal happiness, of natural temper, cultly»t6d 

taste, external conoition, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of mtifioataon 

67. Ancient ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as proots of genmi, 

or as sources of entertainment. 

68. The union which a harmony of motive produces between men of dif- 

ferent pursuitsi, and that which results merely from a similarity of 

action. 
HO. The respective claims of poetry, painting, architecture, and sculptara 

as means of refinement of taste. 
^0. Personal memoirs and formal histories, as illustrations of national pn 

gress. 

71. An old and a new countij, as fields for enterprise. 

72. The superiority of conscience to human laws. 

73. Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

75. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements c ' 

a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter's Ufe. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79. The influence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign in monu jUiev 

and to that of a popular favonte in republics. 

50. Explorations by sea and by land. 

51. The study of grammer, logic, and the mathamatios, as contributing to 

the development of the intellectual powers. 

52. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, and the possession of riches, tj 

passports in society. 

83. The animal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sci 

entific discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the prers, and the school room, as efficient agents on the 

morals of a people. 

85. The horscj the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convenience of mankind. 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of punishnroc'^ as afiecting s 

moral a^nt. 

87. The pursmts of aericultrre, the profession of arznp, the bnainess of 

trade, and the labors of the mechanic, as aCecting the taste tufi 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elem<^nts of physical beauty 

80. (Quickness of perception, retentivenoss of memory, and ^.'^cdding j^a 

severance, as contHbutinc; to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circlo ; 'Jxe rauldpli 

cation of the cube; perpetual moticn; thft philoM-^y|i)/« sUtae 
magic ; and judicial astrology. 

91. Skepticism ana credulity compared a« ot turlfiB to -/it<V.^y«r4l 'jr. 

provement 
ML P^wtry and history considered as sources o/ ii/j^seme • 
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BUfiJECTS FOR COLLOQITS, OB COLLOQUIAL DISCUSBIOMI 

1. Attachment to party as a ground of action, for an upright politician. 

2. On the defects and advantages of history, as afTcrding a knowledge of 

the motives and actions of individnaU, and of the character of ba 
man nature. 

3. Dn the good and bad effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the judgment of right and wrong. 

3. On the influence of the multiplicity or books, on the interests of htera 

ture and science. 
7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to high rank in the social 

state. 
S. The enthusiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fro 

quent intercourse with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as at present conducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and strength of the principles of loyal 

ty and independence in man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. 

13. Of establishing a University in the counlsT' or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

15. On the different views, which literary men take of the world at tneir 

first entrance upon it. 
16k The difference of manners in Home and in modem civilized statfis. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the efforts of a literacy 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of governments and of individuals, in effect 

inff great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public. 

80. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effiects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. 

23. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science^ on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. The effiect which acquaintance with foreign languages has upon the 

originality of a nation^s literature. 

26. The comparative influence of individuals and learned societies in form 

in^ the literary character of a nation. 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affording a proper field for the 

poet 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waverley. 

31. The comparative importance of the expeditions to ascertain the North 

West passage, ana the source of the Niger. 

32. Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and Juvenal. 

35. How far the right should be controlled by the expedient. 

36. On the comparative value of contemporaneous and posthumous fame 
87. On the evils of anarchy, and of an aroitrary government. 

g. Diligent observation of facts and philosophical use of thcrn- 
^> On superstition and skepticisnL 
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«0. Tlie self-devotion of the Christian martyr and the Roman i>ahiot 
41. Poets and novelists of the poor. 
12. Straflford and Sir Henry Vane the Younger. 

43. The idea of the beautiiul, as developed m Grecian literatare and ait. 
14. The influence of the association of ideas on our practical operations. 
A!i, The moral and intellectual influence of the principle of emulatloa, oo 
systems of education. 

16. Entertaining mysteries, novels of real life, and romantic or supemaln 

ral fictions, as affording similar species of delight 

17. The Sacred and Profane poets. 
18 Milton and Isaiah. 

19. Johnson and St Paul. 

50. Moore and David. 

51. Addison and St John. 
S^ Byron and EzekieL 
53. Hume and Moses. 

SUBJECTS FOR FORENSIC DISPUTATIONS. 

1. Whether the increased facilities of interisourse between Europe and the 

United States be favorable to this country. 

2. Whether more evil or good is to be expected from the disposition man 

ifested, at the present day, to try existing institutions oy first prin 
ciples. 

3. Whether voting by ballot should be introduced into all elective and 1«^ 

gislative proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of government exert any important influerxe on the 

growth and character of national literature. 
6. Whether any attempt should be made to preserve severity of manners 
in a modem repuolic. 

6. Oueht Congress to pass an international copy right law. 

7. Is there reason to think that the public mind wul ever be more settled 

than at present, about the character of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

8. Whether more good than evil has resulted to the world, from the life 

and religion of Mahomet 

9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened opinions, be most favor 

able to the powth of poetical literature. 
10. Whether the literature of America be injured by that of modem foreign 

countries. 
41. Whether a want of reverence be justly chai^able on our age and 

country. 

12. Wliether the diversities of individual character be owing more to phys- 

ical, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advancement of civil liberty be more indebted to intellect- 

ual culture, than to physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts affora the better field for the display 

of original/ ty. 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable influence 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 
f.C Whether modern facilities of testing kterary efforts by popular opinion, 
be unfavorable to the production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restricted to the in 

habitants i^the town or oistrict represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human happiness on earth be greater, by a succes 

sion of generations, than it would have been by OTie continued race 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether, in a public seminary, the course of str.dy established by ndt 

should be the same for all. 
30. Do sa^'ngo nations possess a full right to tbe soil 
85 
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^1 Whether a State have a ri^t to recede from the Union. 

22 Whether, m times of political discussion, it is the duty of every oitisoA 

to declare his opinion, and attach himself to some party. 

23 Whether there were greater facilities, in ancient times for an individuAl 

acqmring influence, than Viere are now. 

24 Whetner the inequalities of our social condition be favorable to tht 

progress of knowledge. 
25. Is it expedient to make' colonies of convicts. 
28. Is the cause of despotism strengthened by the extermination of the 

Poles. 
27 Whether the mequalities of genius in different countries be owing U 

moral causes. 
7S, Whether inflicting capital punishments publicly has any tendency to di 

minish crime. 
^. Whether the personal dependence, incident to a minute division of 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our free institutions. 
W. Whether the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than thoea 

which tend to dissolve, the union or the United States. 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to receive it. 

32. Whetjer the popularity of a literary work is to be received as an evi 

dence of its real merits . 

33. Is there any objection to a man's proposing himself for public office, 

and using means to obtain it. 

34. Does proseljrtism favor the cause of truth. 

35. Whether privateering be incident to the right of war. 

36. Whether a written constitution be efficacious in securing civil libertv. 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimation of the fina 

arts. 

38. Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to encourage domestic mao 

ufactnres, be conducive to public wealth. 

39. Whether the world be advancing in moral improvement. 

40. Whether the prosress of civilization diminish the love of martial glory 

41. Whether personal interest in a subject of investigation be favorable to 

the discovery of truth. 

42. Wliether the power of eloquence be diminished by the progress of lit- 

erature and science. 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned principallj 
'cat causes. 



44. Whether the present circumstances of Europe furnish reason to expec* 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 
If). Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment 

46. Whether writers of fiction be morally responsible for unchaste and pro 

fane language in their productions. 

47. The policy of requiring property qualifications for office. 

48. Ought capital punishments to be inflicted in time of peace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare indicate any advancement in civU 

ization. 

50. Is the existence of two great political parties in our oonntiy desirable. 

51. Has her union with England been detrimental to IreUmd. 

SUBJECTS FOR DELIBERATIVE, POLITICAL, CRITICAL, PHILO 
80PHICAL, AND LITERARY DISCUSSIONS, DISQUISITIONS 
INQUIRIES, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for the support oi 

religion. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
3 ITio character of a philosophical historian. (Philosophical Disquisition. 
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3. TLe effect of prevailing philosophical views on the style of elegant liter 

atnre. (Disquisition.) 

4. On the alleged degeneracy of animals and vegetables in America. 

(PhUosopnical Discussion.) 
5 Whether works of imagination should be designed to produce a specific 

fnoral effect. (Literary Discussion.) 
b. The English styles that have attracted the most imitators. (Litexary 

Disquisition.) 
"*. " Mahomet Ali." (Political Disquisition.) 

8. Whether national literature is to oe regarded more as a cause cr a con 

se<][uence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

9. Originality in literature, as affected by sound criticism. (Literary Dii 

quisition, 

10. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophicil 

Disquisition.) 

11. On the materiality of light. (Philosophical Disj)utation.) 

P, Is the preservation of the balance of power a justifiable cause of war 
(Dehberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the varietV of complexion and figure in the human 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

14. On the policy of encouraging manufacturing establishments in the 

United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

15. The merits of geological systems. (Disquisition.) 

Id. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Roman his 
tory. (Literary Discussion.) 

17. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the commercial world 

(Disquidition.) 

18. The effects of the crusades. (Llverary Inquiry.) 

19. Changes m English style, since the time of Milton. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 
if) Comparative advantages of politics and literature as professions m thi^ 

country. (Deliberative Discussion.) • 
.1. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth ana 

Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) 
JG. The restoration of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative Dis 

cussion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (Literarjr 

Disquisition.) 

24. Of presenting literature and science in popular forms. (Literary Dis 

cussion.) 

25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

26. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger the monarch 

ical and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Deliber 
ative Discussion.) 

27. Importance of independent criticism to the growth of national literature 

(J-iterary Disquisition.) 

28. Causes of ul health in literary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

29. Th# jnfluence of superstition on science and hterature. (Philosophica 

Discussion.) 

30. English biography and French memoirs. (Literary Discussion.) 

31. Are political unprovements best effected by rulers, or the people 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 
^. The influence of ancient art on ancient literature. (Literary Disquift 

ition.) 
33 The poet of an early a^e. and of a civilized one. (Literary Discussion. 
34. Comparative utility of tne moral and phygical sciences, in tlie presen 

age. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
3.^ On what do^ the security of our institutions depend ? (Political Dii 

quisifioL.) 
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)<S. Tao exf ediency of intervention by one nation in the ciyil and pubiM 
contests of others. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of large books. (Literary Discussion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of truth, as indications of mental character aad 

vigor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
J9. Tendency of free mstltutions to bring first principles into qu^tioo. 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

40. The influence of Lord Bacon's writings on the progress of knowledge 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 

41. An author's writing many books, or resting his fame on a few. (Lite 

ary Discussion.) 

42. Universal suffrage. (Political Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and encouragements of elegant literature in the Old and 

Now World. (Literary Discussion.) 

44. The comparative power of moral and physical causes in forming the 

American character. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

45. Are short terms of political office desirable ? (Deliberative Discussion.^ 

46. Modem imitation or the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary Disquisition.) 

47. The real or supposed deoUne of science, at the present day. (Philos 

ophical Disquisition.) 

48. English novels in the reigns of George the Second and George the 

Third. (Literarv Discussion.) 

49. The expediency or making auUiorship a profession. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) 
jO. Whether patriotism was mculcated to excesss in the ancient republics 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

51. The life and services of Linnaeus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance of poetical justice in fibtitious writings. (Literary Dis 

quisition.) 

53. Greek and Roman comeaies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

04. Education as aiming to develope all the faculties eoually, or to foster 
individual peculiarities of taste and intellect (Philosophical Discus- 
sion.) 

55. Utility of chemical knowledge to professional men. (Philosophical 

Disquisition.) 

56. The expediency of religioxls establishments under any form of civil 

goverment (Deliberative Discussion.) 

57. On the practicability of reaching Uie North Pole, and the advantages 

which would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation.) 
IS. Should the right of suffrage in anv case depend upon different prin 

ciples, as it respects different classes or individuals in the same 

country. 'Deliberative Discussion.) 
•%. On the probh.^lity of prolonging the term of human life, by the aid of 

physical or moral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

60. Upnon the Huttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoph 

ical Disputation.) 

61, On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 
92. On the tendency of a legal provision for the support of the i>oor, U 
diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

63. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus 

sion.) 

64. The merits of the histories of Hume and Lingaxd. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 

65. Liberal principles, as affecting the strength of a government. (Delib 

erative Discussion.) 

66. Political patronage in Republics. (Political Dis<iuisitions.) 

e'. The poet of an early, ana of a civilized age (Literwy Discussion ; see 
Ko. 3.?.) » V / 
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B8. Are mental resources and moral energy most developed in unpnnoipled 

men ? (Philosophical Discussion.) 
^. Whether heat have an independent existence. (Philosophicfil Dispu 

tations.) * 

70. On the probable disposition and mutual relation of the fixed stars. 

71. On the alleged improvement in the art of composition since the age of 

Queen .^jme. 

72. On the expediency of a national university. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

73. Whether the climate of any country have undergone any permanent 

change. ( Philosophical Disputation. ) 

74. W hether extensiveness of temtory be favorable to the preservation oi 

a republican form of government. 

75. 'Vdiat reasons are there for not expecting another great epio poem 

(literanr Inquiry.) 

76. The probability of the study of the dead languages always being esseu 

tial to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with iuLitation, and disgusted with mimicry ? 

78. What grounds are there distinct from revelation, to believe in the im 

mortality of the soul ? 

79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in the 

United States. 

50. The views entertained of the duties and objects of public offices by the 

incumbents. 

51. The use of a diversity of languages. 

62.. The amount and character or crime in an age of barbarism, and %n age 
of laws. 

83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Rome 
The favoring circumstances, — character of the people, — local situa 
tion, — earlv institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

54. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 

55. The assistance derived irom friends, party, and wealth, in a democracy 

and from ancestry, court favor, and title, in a despotism. 
8& The favorite of nature, and the creature of art. 
b7. Tlie coimexion of reli^ous celebrations with public festivities, as seer 

both in Pagan and Christian countries. 

88. Comparison of Horace's reasons for abandoning irrellgion, (See Book Ist, * 

Ode 28th, Parens Decram,) with those that might affect a modem 
skeptic. 

89. Comparison of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as given by the historian, with Shakspeare's (or 

the dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 

munication. {Note. We are often disappointed in reading, what we 
much admired in hearini; ^ 

9?, The advantajMS and disadvantages of negative character. (Note. " De- 
ficiency of character is oftoner taken for positive perfection j want of 
ardor is exalted into self-cdmmand and superior prudence. The cola 
and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 
into difficulties.") 

9C The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in mcral ana 
physical science, or in arts and government. 

94. The triumphs of the soldier and ue philosopher, as of Alexander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cuvier. 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent race 

on human improvement. 

97. The English langua^ as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

06. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortunate 
beings susceptible, who are destitute of the senses of sight and hear 
ing, as well as the faculty of speech ? 

3£* 
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99. 1» the loss of sight, or of speech, the neater depriyation r 
LOO. Of making chants in tne political constitution of free states, oaa/ 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

101. The history of Astronomy. (Disquisition.) 

102. The grounds for thinking that the Malaria will eventually dapopnlatt 

Rome. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

103. The effects on American hterature, of a community of language with 

England. (Literary Discussion.) 

104. The conoparative advanta^s of Western Africa and Hayti, for coIo 

nizing free blacks. ^Deliberative Discussion.) 
IC3. A history of English Literature, in which some notice may be taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predominant ; 
the yrriters who have contributed to vary, and those who have as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character ; the influence 
of the introduction of scientific terms, — the Latin and Greek style, 
the French style ; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considerea as of standard authorit^r, — the poets 
the historians, — the essayists, — the moral, metaphysical, religions 
philological, philosophical and scientific writers, — the copiousness, 
precision, force, ana elegance of the language ; the prospects of its 
alteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, — the coaracter, style, 
beauties, defects and influence of the vrritings of the respective dis 
tmffuished authors of each age, — the subjects which toey treated, 
and the faiterest felt by the civilized world in general on these 
subjects respectively. [These hints will probably furnish subjects 
for many dissertations, aisquisitions, &c., coimected wito the histcty 
of English Literature.] 

SUBJECTS FOB POBBIS IN ENGLISH, LATIN, GBEEKj &G. 

1. Numina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

1. On the discovery of Uerculaneum. (Greek. 
4. On the pleasures and pains of the student. 
d. On the pursuit o^ fame. 

6. Ode to fancy. 

7. Eloquence. 
6. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 

10. The missionary. 

11. Adspem. (Latm.) To hope. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) ntpirtmroc, 

13. Ad pacem. (Latin.) 

14. Contemplation. 
Idi On fame. 

16. On pank and titles. 

17. On civil liberty. 
18 Refinement. 



SUBJECTS FOB DISSEBTATIONS. 

1. On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of thv 

corporeal frame. 

3. On the causes of the superiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independently of theur merit, have ccntribnted te 

•leviite the ancient classics. 
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Si Hiltcn and Homer contrasted and compared. 

db On the literature of the Bomans, as afifected by their government, re 

llgion, and state of society. 
f. The influence of the fine arts upon religion. 

8. The interest attached to places where distinguished persons have dwell, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men snail 

be represented according to the principles of the Christian religion. 
lO. The peculiar facilities, in modem tunes, for effecting great purposes in 

government and in religion, 
tl. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Bomans 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, after the dark ages. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relatioii 

to our own country. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patronage, to the advaocemeu 

of literature m our country. 

15. The geological age of the world. 

id Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. 

17. The conflict of duties. 

18. On the benefit accruing to an individal from a knowledge of the phyti 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as affecting our domestic habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

26. The encouraffement to young men to educate themselves, exclusively 

or chiefly tor high pouticaTofiices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necessarily lessened as the world 

grows older. 
iS. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetuating literary works in 
different ages and coimtries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The urresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The effect of maritime enterprises on the intellectual character of ■ 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Bespect for public monuments, wnether triumphal or for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literary character of our first setUers. 

37. The innrmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects ofgonuine liberty in Europe. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the cxafit 

sciences. (See Iso. 18.) 

41. Prospects of youne men in the different learned professions 

42. The character of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On ue charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

15. The effect of the umversal diffusion of knowledge on the well b«ut)j| c4 

society. 
4C. The domestic life of the Boinans. 
47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 
48 The domestic lifb of the ancient EgyntiFns. 
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50. (KnMk]iigchangesmanm]itfaor*8worik8toadi4ittfaemtoiiiodenitaateft 

51. On the reciprocal inflneiiee of litanature and monls. 

52. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

53. Chaiacteristic defects of modem English poetry. 

54. The efEisctB of seclusion and of society- upon the literary character. 
55l Public opinion, as a standard (^ light. 

56. The moral power of svmnalhj. 

97. The difieient views wfaidi fitnary men take of the worid, at their fint 

entrance npon it. (See CoDoooy, No. 15.) 

98. The view which a grnit mind takes of its own prodnetions. 

99. The principal charns preferred against the present age, by philo«rpbeR 

and philanthropiatk 
60. Chancer and hisaee. 
CI. Visits to remarkable places. 
6*2. The contribntioiis of oratory to literature. 

63. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times, on the warlike spirit. 

66. The lyric poetry of Scotland. 

67. The nite of reformers. 

66. The dread of the preralenoe of skepticism. 
09. Afes of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendency of the principles of Malthns. 

71. The education of tne senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The literary character of the sacred Scriptures. 

SUBJECTS FOR ORATIONS IN ENGLISH, FREMCH, LATOffi 
GREEK, SPANISH, HEBREW, &&, ESSATS, &C 

1. The uUlitarian system of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebrew. 

5. On the old age of the scholar. 

6. On the impedance of classical literature. 

7. On the durability of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (Hebrew.) 

9. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and Enjgland. (Essay.) 

10. On the progress of literature. (Grreek.) 

11. On the Soman character and institntiona. (Latin.) 

12. On the dignity and utility of the philosophy of the human mind. 

13. The aspect or reyolutions on the adyancement of the mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultiyation of the taste and imagination 

16. On the fallncy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the innuence of philosophy on CThiistianity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on ciyil liberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence preyailing at different periods of 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spint which should accompany our republican institutions. 

23. Public station. 

M. A salutary oration. 
25 A valedictory oration. 
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vr. On an acquaintance ^tli ^e Spanish angaage and literature. (In 
Spanish.) 

27. Pn the character of Bvroi^. 

28. On the progress of rennement 

2^. On the conaition and prospectis of the Ajierican people 

30. On the sublimity of the Holy Scriptures. 

31. De recentioribus cum antiquis collatis; or, ancients ana modemk 

compared. (In Latin.^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloauence. 

34. The influence of commerce upon letters. 
^. A modem canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracjr of the age. 

37. No good that is possible, but shall one day be reaL 

38. PuWic recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary profession. 

41. Moral eflbrt. 

42. De virorum illustrium exemplis. (Latin.) Tne examples of iUastrious 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its political application. 

45. Mental refinement. 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in our day and ooontry. 

48. The character of Lord Bacon. 

49. The diversities of character. 

50. Literary justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculative mind&. 

53. American aristocracy. 

54. The value of the political lessons left us by the founders of our Iree 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. (Latin.) Speak no evil of the dead 

57. The spuit of reform. 

56. The spirit of ancient and modem education 

59. The lot of the portrayer of passion. 

60. The love of trath-— a practical principl. 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Radicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government 

65. The dangers to which the minds of young men in our country are 

expose£ 

66. The character and prospects of the State of New York. 

67. Mutation of taste. 

68. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his profession. 

70 Of living in times of great mtellectual excitement. 

71. The diflusion of scientiflo knowledge among the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and institutions for the diffusion of kno v 



73. Early prejudices. 

74. The advancement of the age. 

75. The progress of human nature. 

76. Moral sublimity. 

77. Home — the American home. 

iSw 7b8 permanence of literary fame. 
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79. TLa claims of the age on the joxmg men of America. 

80. On Physiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Sur la Revolution Frantaise. (French.) On the French Bevolutioo. 

82. On decision of character. 

83. On innovation. 

84. On the restoration of Greece. 

85. De institutorum Americanorum eventCLs et h'bcrtatis ccnss conjnno 

tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages'. 

87. De oracnlis. (Latin.) 

88. ThA heroic character. 

89. Tn$ duties of republican citizens. 

90. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican institutions as affecting private character. 

92. On imitation as affecting individual nappiness. 
93 On war. 

94. De RomansB libertatis et eloqnentisB casu. The declmo of ttomac 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of happiness. 

96. De Caii Mam sevo. (Latin.) The age of Gains Marius. 

97. Skepticism. 

98. De testis diebus qui nostra in Universitate celebrantur. (Latia.! 

99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101. The sacrifices and recompense of literary life. 

102. Quid de artibus ingenuis m civitatibus AmericsB snerandnm fil 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locorum in animum vi. 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscomm diis. (Latin.) The ancient divinitiet. 

108. On the reciprocal influence of genius and kuowledgt 

109. On the revmutionarv spirit of modem times. 

110. On the durability of the Federal Union. 

111. Present influences on Anierican literature. 

112. The retum to Palestine. 

113. De Graecamm literamm studio. (Latin.) 

114. De vitae in Universitate nostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romance in Amarie*. • 

116. De philosophise studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The physical sciences. 

119 The present and foraner condition of Greece. ( G faak.) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hujus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloqnentise studio in scholis nostris neglaolo* 

125. American political influe:i2es. 

126. De Uteraram scholis nostris. 

127. 1" ' ' ■ ' m. 

128- if , ' ''-^ et presentibus. 

lao. Pursuit <jf univorBfll truth. 

of literature. 

^tiniie hoc tempore nso. 

r flome by the GauU. 

of human sontimentf. 

pm^xocts of Russia. 
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V3C, Tho advaiitaftes of speaking in French — in QrMk, &Q 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141. On artificial aids to memory. 
112. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

k44. On the proneness of genius to theorizing. 
1 15. On intellectual culture. 

1 1^. On the prevalence of orroneous views of the value of metaphjaioaJ 
science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domestic 

circle. 

148. The prospeuts of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modern democracy. 

150. On Aristocracy. 

*51. The future prospects of the United States. 



XCIX. 



* JST OF WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION 01 
THIS VOLUME. 

In presenting a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 
f. vration of this volume, the author makes this general acknowledgment — 
that, as usefulness, not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in 
stances copied verbatim from the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thing of value subservient to his purpose; in some he has taken tho liberty 
to alter the/phraseology, and in otners entirely to remodel the principles 
which he has found scattered throughout these authorities. The works to 
which he has been most largely indebted, are Booth*8 Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's Teadier^s Asssistant, Newman's, Blair% Whatel;r's, 
and Jamieson's Rhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 
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Prosodia Rauonahs : Crabbe's Srnonymes ; Harris's Hermes ; Pickboume on 
the English Verb; D'Israeli's Curiosities of Modem Literature; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson's, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding; Watts on the Mind; Dictionary of Quota 
lions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars; 
Hedge's Logic ; Encyclopaedia Americana ; Dictionary of Arts and Scien 
ces ; Towne's Analysis of Derivative Words ; American First Class Book 
Mayo's Lessons on Objects; Miller's Practice of English Composition 
Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Taylor's Elements of Thought ; Hannam^s Pulpit 
Assistant ; Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarteijy Journal of Education; Beauties of History; The Spectator 
inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard'i 
Physiology ; . Poole's English Pamascus ; The School and the School 
master :Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles* Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays 
Hay's Bioojapnv 
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INDEX OF SUBtHSCTS KOTICED IN TfflS WORK 



Abstracts, page 211. 
Aoo«nt, its eflect 10. 

** Acute, 28 and 31. 

« Grave, 28 and 31. 

** Circumflex, 28 and 32. 
Acrostic, 289. 

Affixes, Alphabetical Synopsis of, 37. 

*< to Mixes, 38. 
Alexandrine verse, 232 and 236. 
Allegory, 131. 

^ Different kinds of, 132. 

" Instances of, note, 132. 
Alliteration, 151 and 283. 

" Useful as an aid to Memory, 
152. 

** Bemarkable instances of, 152. 

" Alphabetical, n^^tf, 152. 
Allusion, 149. 

Ambassadors, Titles of, 190. 
Amphibrach, 231. 
Amplification, 65 and 218. 

" Object of, 218. 
Anagrams. 86. 
Analogy. ilO. 

** tne foundation of Simile, 

Comparison, and Emblem, 

note, 123. 

Analysis, Rhetorical, note, 306. 

AnapsBst, 231. 

AnapsBstio verses, 231. 

** of what they consist, 233. 

*' Dr. Carey's remarks on tliehr 
Effect, note, 239. 
Anticlimax, 149. 
Antistrophe, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

<' Rules of, 12G. 

" Author of Lacon's Remarks 
on, notf, 126. 
Antonomosia, 63. 

" much used bv historical writ- 
ers, note, 65. 
Aphseresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

^ pecuUar (as a rhetorical fig- 
ure) to Poetry and Oratory, 
144. 



Apothem, Apothegm, or Apopb- 

thegm, 300. 
Argumentative, 300. 

*^ Writing, example of, in a de 
fence of Literary Studies 
in Men of Business, 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 287. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, notes, 64 aad 303. 

Beauty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Rohan, Description of 

173. 
Bianca Capello, 322. 
Biographical Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Blue, 267. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast notes, 64 and 303. 
Books, Technical Terms relating to 

313. 
" in Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Dn 
odecimo, &c., 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for folding, &c. 

313. 
Bourgeois. 312. 
Boutes, Rimes, note, 242: 
Bowdoin Priie Dissertation on tki 

Literary Character cf Dr. Samie. 

Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 30. 
Breve, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 297. 

*' Happy instances of, in seveim 
styles, note, 297. 
Burletta, 297. 
Butterflv and Humming Burd, Tte 

an Allegory, 135. 

Caesura, proper position of, 234. 

Cantata, 287. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Roles for the Ose of. 

Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 
Wedding, — forms of, 196, 196, 1<W 
Caret. 28 and 32. 
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CatechresiSi 6( . 

" liteiml meaning of, n^tf, 70. 
<* the foundation of many wit- 
ticisms, note, 70. 
Catch-word, 313, 
Cedilla, or Oerilla, 28 and 31. 
Charade. 13& and 288. 
Chesterfield, Lord, his disapprobation 

of wafers, 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390. 
Circnmlocntion, 63. 
Clauses, 17. 

** neuter, active transitive, ac- 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and subjunctive, 
18. 
Clsamess, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

^ the language of passion, noftf, 

14a 
** and Antithesis united, note, 

148. 
'* purpose of, note, 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
" Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of the 
Student,. 336. 
Colloquy, 324. 

** Example of a, 327. 
** Subjects for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Comma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
COTamon Metre, note, 230l 
Composition, hUroduetion and 300. 
** Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetic, 
argumentative, 300. 
" Directions for revising, &c., 

303. 
** Rules for the mechanical ex- 
ecution ofl 304. 
" Correction or a, An Example 

of, 307 and 308. 
« of Words, 34. 
^ of a Sermon, 390. 
Oomparison, 122. 

" how difiering from Simile and 

from Metaphor, notes, 122. 

" under what heads it may be 

reduced, 123. 
" the foundation of, 123. 
^ when not to be used, 123. 
*♦ Rules relating to. 123. 
Compound Sentences, formation of 
from Simple ones, 58 
36 



Componnd Words, 35. 
Conclusion, 200. 
Conference, 324. 

** Subjects for, 40 
Confirmation, 209. 
Comunction, cmd how a«r./«^ t- wole 

Connected Narrative from Schltcred 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences, 9C. 
Conundrums, note, 140. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

^ Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut, representing the manner in 

which a letter should be folded. 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is properly defective 

Anap»Btio, note, 233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion, 350. 

" Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of W^ords. 
34. 
'' Modes of, 36. 
" Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

" Efiect of Figurative Language 

in, note, 171. 
" Classes of, 166. 
* Terms appropriate for, 166. 
** Selection of Circumstancei 

in,167. 
" Sir Walter Scott's accuracy 

in, note, 167. 
" of a country, canals, 168. 
«« ofriver8,168andl70. 

of climate, coasts, forests 
woods, houses, level roun 
try, mountams, 169. 
« ofvmage8,170. 
^* of persons, of a sensible ob 

Ject, 171. 
** of Mary, Queen of Scots, 172 
** of a beautiful woman, uott^ 

173. 
" of Bernard DeF^>an, 173. 
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Deicription of a finfr-Iooking man, 
ftots 174* 
*< of the elephant, 175. 
<* of natural soeneiy, 175 and 

170. 
« Use of Epithets n, fior^, 175. 
Deaoriptive, Jbt^vductioii and 300. 

«< Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Dialoc^ (simple), 7 and 324. 

** about don, 12. 
Diction, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, Introduetion and 300. 

** Poetry, instances of, 299. 
Diaeresis, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
Difference, 105. 

Diminution, or Liptotos, note^ 142. 
Directions, Grammatical, 8S. 

" for the Division of a Subject, 

215. 
** for acquiring a Good Style, 

302. 
** for revising and correcting 

Compositions, 303. 
« in Letter Writing. [See 

Letters,] 
** for Superscriptions and Forms 
of Address to Persons of 
every Bank, note, 190. 
Discussion, 344. 

*< Different Kinds of, as philos- 
ophical, literary, political, 
mond, &c., 344. 
** Philosophical^ Example of, on 
the Expediency oi making 
Authorshib a Profession, 
345. 
** a Literary, on " The meriu of 
the Histories of Hume and 
Lingard,'' 349. 
•* a Deliberative, on Liberal 
Principles as afibcting the 
Strength of Government, 
350. 
*< Subjects for, 408 and 410. 
Diipafcfttion, 355. 

** Philosophical and Forensic, 

355. 
'* Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, ** Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poetical Literature," 355. 
** Philosophical, Example of a, 
on the question, ** Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to the produc- 
tions of the Inagination,'* 



Disquisition, 341. 

*' how it differs from a Db^it 

tation, 341. 
*' Ethical, political, scieuti£c 

and literary, 342. 
" Ethical, Example of, on " Tot 
strict application of Monl 
Rules to the Policy of 
States," 342. 
Dissertation, 338. 

** Example ofj on ^^ The Cause* 
which, mdependcntly of 
their Merit, nave contrib 
uted to elevate the Ancient 
Classics," 381. 
♦* Bowdoin Prize, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John 
son, 381. 
" Subjects for, 414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, 105. 
Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

" of a Sermon,^. 
Double Pica, mtej 312. 
Drama, 296. 

** Rules for the construction oi 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 2(M 
Dramatic Poeby, 294. 
Duet, note, 287. 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue, 290. 

^ how it differs from Idyl, 290. 
Ellipsis, as, 30, 77. 
Elegiac Poetry, 289. 
Elegy, Gray*s, written in a Country 

Church-yard, 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, no^0, 122. 

^ Foundation of Simile and 
Comparison, note, 123. 
Emphe of Poetiy. by Fontenelle, 133. 
English Oration. 3C2. 

*' on Public Station, 362. 

" "The Utilitarian System;'* 

" Cui Bono," 367. 
" " PubUc Opinion," 371. 
« Valedictory, The Spirit that 
shouid accompany our Re 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pnmer, note, 312. 
English Verse, specimens of different 
kinds of, 236. 
. ** how divided, 231. 
" how they tcrmin&te. 232. 
English, Language of the 61. 
Ecallage, 77 
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fenima, or Riddle, 131. 

^ oftho Sphinx, no/*, 139. 

** of the letters H, M, and £, 
138,aiidn«i0, 139. 
Epic, 295. 

" Poetry,294. 
** Poem, Examples of, 295. 
Epicurean, by Inomas Moore, 

noticed, vote, 230 and 295. 
Epigram, '^>S. 

" its characteristic is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Kpilogae, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 

Writing, 183. 
£pitaph,990. 

** Remarks on, note, 290. . 
Epithalaminm, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

« Kinds of, 283. 
*' Simple and Compound, 283. 
*' Judicious Application of, a 
ereat beauty in Poetry, 

Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epopoeia, 296. 

Esquire, title or, when to be applied, 

191. 
I»say,329. 

** Examples of an, on *' Literat- 
ure," 331. 
" on "The Pleasures derived 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
•« on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
^ filled out from heads, cntlines, 
or abstracts, CU. 
Etymolodcal Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Euphonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Evening, Invitation for, Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

** as a rhetorical figure, 145. 
Exercises, College, Specimens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writing, note. 

159. . 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

noU, 241. 
Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92 
faolo and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apologue, how they diffei 

from a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of clearness, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 

" Kinds of, 23L 

" what kinds most frequenU\ 
used, 231. 

" Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Language, 111 and 283. 

'* and Plain, omerence between 
113. 

'* translation of Plain into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

" Etymological, Syntactical and 
Rhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmes, 
note, 111. 

" Use of, 112. 

" Faults of, note, 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189 

" ofNotes,&o.,194. 
Folio, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 355. 

" Example of a, 355. 

" Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Sentenees 

from Simple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a State, Title by whioli 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, note, 312. 

Harmony, 94 and 99. 
« Rules of, 100. 
" Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed^ 
238. 

Heads of Departments, their Titles, 
190. 
" or Divisions, of a Subject, io 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and didactic 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

** the principal Metre of th€ 
English Language, noiA 

Heroic Verse, 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297 
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^ Hie^or Speciss of Poetry, 294. 
Honorabre, Title of, when to be ap- 

pUed, 190 and 191. 
Hamming Bird and Butterfly, Alle- 
gory of, 135. • 
Hyperbaton, 77. 
Hyperbole, .41. 

" Beverse o^ notify 142. 
" Pnrpose or, note, 148. 
Hymns, 286. 
Hypermeter, 232. 
Hyphen, 28 and 30. 

Iflmbio Verse, or Measure, 231. 
^' of what it consists, 232. 
« how accented, 232. 

[ambus, 231. 

Idyl, or Idyllium, 290. 

Dlustration of a Subject, 219. 

Impromptu, 289. 

Impropriety, 92. 

Improprieties, Colloquial, note, 54. 

Inaependence, different senses in 
which it is used, 106. 

Index, 420. 

Indian Beasoning, remarkable in- 
stance of, note,\iSQ. 

Inquiry, political, philosophical, &c.. 
Subject for, 410. 

Interrogation (as a point), 28 and 29. 
^ (as a rhetorical figure), 144^ 

Invitation, notes ofl 192. 
" forms of, 193. 

Inversion and Transposition, Methods 
of, 50. 

Irony, 150. 

" proper subjects of, 150. 

It, the neuter pronoun, useful in 
altering the arrangement of a sen- 
tence, note^ 56. 

ItaUc Words in Old and Kew Testa^ 
ment, 313. 

Ivanhoe, Extract from, mOe, 62. 

Jablonski's Welcome of Stanislaus, 

iiofe,87. 
Tardiness Bemarks on the mani^gs- 
ment of a Subject, 204. 
'^ Bemarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, n^ae, 140. 

" difference between, note, 140. 
Jnd^, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 296. 

King, how to be addressed, note, 190. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

Lampoons, 300. 



Language, Eng^iah, of the, 61. 

** how rendered copious and ei 

£res6ive| 35. 
[odena^83. 
Letter Writing, or Epistolary Oorres 
pondence, lt». 
" with explanation of its parts 

187. 
" Directions in Writing, 187. 
" in what person to be written 

184. 
^ Date, Signature, and Super 

scription of, 185. 
" the particulars it should em 

brace, 185. 
" Date of, where to be written 

185. 
" . (Complimentary Address, bod v 

01 the Letter, Style or 

Complimentary. Closing^ 

Signature, Title, &c., 1^. 
" Forms of a, 186. 
** Directions for Addressing tj 

Persons of every Bank. 

note, 190. 
" Directions for Sealing, 195. 
" of Introduction, 198. 
" of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
" Baical,35. 
" fre^ency of their reciirreiic«, 

Licenses, Poetical, 76. 
lieutenant-Govemor of a State, hii 

Title, 19a 
Lines addressed to Lady Byron, 265. 
Liptotes, or Diminution, nou, 142, 
List of Works consulted in the pre 

paration of this Volume, 419 
Literature, Essay on, 331. 
Logognph, 288. 
Long Metre, noU, 230. 

^* Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, his disapproboti^a 

of wafers, note, 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poem, 295. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Correc 

tions of the Press. 310 and 311. 
, Queen of Sects. DescriptioE 

of, 172. 
Massachusetts, Titles recoguired bi 

Law in, note, 190. 
Maxim, note,\5i. 
Mayor, the Oiae of a, 190 
Measure, Heroic, note, 232. 
Megan, S^ory of, 100. 
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Memben of a House of Represent- 

atives, and of a Board of Aldermen, 

how to be addressed, 190. 
Iletaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 

ana nots, 113. 
" Rules of, 117. 
Hetr«, 230. 

** Lonar, Common, Short, and 
Paiticular, noU, 230. 
Methods of luversion and Tranepo- 

sition, 50. 
Minion, 312. 
Mock Heroics, 297. 
Modena, Legend of, 83. 
MonoIogae,289. 
Music of a Sentence, and on what it 

depends, 101. 
Musical Construction, lOi. 

Names, Exercise on. 6. 
Narration Expanded^ 15Q* 

" and Description United, in the 
Story of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, Introduction^ and 300. 

" Outlines in, 155. 

^ Connected, from scattered 
facts, 157. 

»* Writing, plan in, note^ 159. 
Expansion of, noU, 159. 

Nelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 
note, 195. 

Nowton, Sir Isaac, his use of Ana- 
grams, note^ 87. 

Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 
noto, 191. 

Nonpareil, 312. 

Nonsense Verses, 238. 

Notes of Livitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Reply, 193. 

Notice, Critical, 317. 
" Obituary, 313. 

Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice, 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

'' Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

" their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

<* theur Parte, QnaUties, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

** and Events, 5. 
Otject of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition cf 

when inelegant, note, 53. 
Obsolete Words, note. 77. 
OeUvo. 313. 
Octodecimo, 313. 

Ode, 286. i 
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Ode, The Greek, 286. 
Official Documents, howfoldsd, noti 
188. , -^ . 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, 104. 

** Instances of, 235. 
Oration. 361. 

** ite meaning. 361. 

<* the Parts of an, 362. 

*< EngUsh, on ** Public Sta 

tion,»» 362. 
** on **The Utilitarian Sys 

tem;»'**Cui Bono," 367. 
** Public Opinion, 371. 
" Valedictory, " The Spirit that 

should accompany out 

Republican Institutions,*' 

374. 
" Latin, Valedictory, 379. 
" Subjeote for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 

Paeans, 286. 
Panible, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
Paraflel. 28, 32, and 128. 

^ between Pope and Dryden 

128. 
^ between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note, 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody ana Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note, 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introdnction and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 
Pearl, (type), 312, 
PecuHanties and Improprieties, note, 

54. 
Period, ite meaning and use, note, 27, 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

" useful to avoid repetition of 

the same word, 64. 
** apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Jntrodttetion and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjectn 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
** and clauses, difference b* 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. ^ 

' small, double, two line, thn 
line &o., no^r, 312. 
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riekboume, on the use of tie parti- 

oiple. note, 89. 
PlaiL Language and Figurative, dif- 
ference between, 113. 
^ Translation of into Figura- 
tive, 115. . 
Plan of a Composition, 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 

Sleasurcs and pains of the Stu- 
ent, 336. 
" Machinery of, 295. 
** Subjects fbr. 414. 
Poetical Justice, 296. 
« Feet, 231. 
" " kinds of, 231. 
" " what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetry, sentimental, noUy 299. 
*^ instances of, fiote, 299. 
" Lyric, 284. 

" Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
" higher species of, 294. 
*' Epic ana Dramatic, 294. 
" Didactic and Descriptive, 294. 
** Empire of, an Allegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
•* and Versification, 230. 
' deals largely in figurative lan- 
guage, 2^. 
** True, what it consists in, note, 
230. 
Poetic diction, 77. 

" licenses, 76. 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possessive nouns, when inelegant, 

note. 53, 
Precision, 92 and 93. 

" how promoted, 7uaef 93. 
^ opposed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, note, 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Prefixes^ Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, note. 53. 
President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, .90. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitive words, 34. 
Printers* marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

note, 191. 
Prologue, 296 

Proposition or narrative, 208. 
Pwpriety, 92 and 93. 

'* Grammatical, 88. 
Pmeopopi^ia, or Personification, lia 



Prosopopoeia, its use ta poetioa' wri 
ters, 118. 
** difierent degrees of, IK. 
*' beautiful instances of, frjtn 
Tliomson*8 Seasons, note, 
118, and Milton's Par&dise 
Lost, note, 120. 
*^ how the genders should be 
applied, note, 121. 
Proven9al or Provincial dialect, 29i> 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psabns, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

** sometimes appears as an ep 
igram, note, 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

" importance of, note, 27. 
" Rules of, 28. 
" Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 231. 
Quartette. note^2S1, 
Quarto, 3l3. 
Quatrains, 2S7. 
Quotation, 209. 

" marks of, 27 and 30 

Radical letters, 35. 
Reason or Ailment, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Indians, ra 

markable instance of, note, 2?0 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a sped 
men of an;umentative writing, 225 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of the United StateSi 

their titles, 190. 
Revolutionaiy Story, 162. 
Rhetorical figures, 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

" useful as an aid to memoiy 

152. 
" where it must always com 

mence, 232 and 241. 
** Rules of, 24L 
<* not essential in poetry, noim^ 

241* 
»* kinds'of, 242. 
R.'iynxes, Vocabulary of, 243. 
" directions for finding, 243. 
•* Rules of, note, 244. 
' suggestion to students ^''ik 
regard to, 274. 
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Rl^ymes, singnlar kinds of, S75. 
Riidle or Enigma, 138. 

" of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
R inance, 295. 
B :«]deaii, rondo, roundo, roandel, or 

/oundelay, 28s. 
I wt of a word. 35. 
• ties of Propriety, 92. 

« Unity, 95. 

** Strength, 97. 

" Harmony, 100 a-d 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

" Comparisons. 123. 

" Antithssis, 1%. 

** for the mechanical execution 
of written exercises, 304. 

" Genera], of a Sermon, 391. 
<ui.ning title, 313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his accoracy in 

description, note, 167. 
Secondary feet, 231. 
Section, ^ and 32. 
Selection of words and expressions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

« Parts of, 18. 

'< Kinds of, 19. 

^ Simple and Compound, 19. 

*♦ Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 

" Construction of, 93. 

" Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 

« Unity of, 95. 

** What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
Bsnators, their titles, 190. 
Sentimental Poetrjr. note, 209. 

** instances of, note, ^IS9. 
Sermon, Composition of a, 390. 

« General Rules of a, 391. 

" of connexion of a, 391. 

" Divisions of a, 392. 

** Discussion in a, 393. 
' *' Explication of terms in a, 393. 

*' Explication in a, of two sorts, 

** Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, note, 230. 
Bhnilo and Comparison, 122 and 209. 
' Distil ction between, note, 
122. 



Simile, how it differs from metaphor 

note, 122. 
Simple words, 35. 

" Dialogue or C^onversation, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
Small Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to one beloved, 2fi7. 
Sound adapted to the sense, install 
ces of, {See Onomatqp€eia), 108 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eug 

lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411. Dr. Blab's Critt 

cism of, 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Hegan. 160. 
Strength, y4r and 97. 
" Rules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

^ Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant 
floweiT^ or florid, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren', 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat 
ed, dignified, idiomatic, ea 
sy, ammatea, &c., 301. La 
conic, note, 301. 
*' Directions for forming a good 

302. 
" of Simple Narration, 75. 
** of Passionate Exclamation 

75. 
<* loose, source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how expressed, 19 
" niustration of a, 219. 
** Treatment of a, 222. 
** Generalization of a, 237. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
'* for Compositions of all sorts, 

399. 
" for Conferences, 405. 
" Colloquys or colloquial dis 

' cussions, 406. 
^ Dissertations. 414. 
" Forensic ana Philosophical 

Disputations, 409. 
'* Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions. Disqui 
sitions. Inquiries, &c., 410. 
** for Orations, Essays, &c., 416 
" Poems, 414. 
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8ugge«tioiis lo teachers with regard 
to the written exercises of stu- 
dents, 304. 

Superscription of a Letter, titles 
proper ror, 190. 

Synasresis, 77. 

Syncategorematica, 393. 

8ynonyme8, 40. 

Synonymons words, 93. 

Syntactical figures, 111. 

Tale, 295. 

Tautology, 69. 

Teachers, suggestions to, with regard 

to written exercises, 304. 
Technical terms, relating to books, 

313. 
Terms suitable for Descriptions, 1C6. 
Terzines, 287. 

Testimony or Quotation, 209, 
Texts, choice of, 390. 
Theme, Example of a College, 324. 
Themes. 203. 

" how divided; 203. 

<' Simple, 203. 

« Complex, 204. 

" Proof of, 208. 

*« Proposition of, 208. 
Thesi8,329. 
Title, Running, 313. 

" Page,313. 
Tmesis, 77. 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 296. 

Translation of plain into figurative 
language, 115. 

»* or conversion of poetry into 
prose, 76. 
Transposition and Inversion, methods 

of, 50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, noto, 287. 
Trochee, 231. 
Trochaic verse, 231. 

^ how accented, 231. 

" how it terminates, not4», 233. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults ot notey HI. 
Troubadours, 295. 

" Tales of, 295. 
Tutor and his Pupilfe, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of different sizes of, 

UuftiM, tlie three, as they are called, 



Unitj, 



,94 and 95. 

' how sometimes preserved, 9** 
** of action, what it require! 

" of time and place, 296 



Variety of expression, 73 
Verbosity, 71. 
Versification, 230. 

** first exercise in, 238 
Verse, 230, and noto, 230. 

" Alexandrine, note, 232. 
^ without rhyme, 241. 
*< Onomatopoeia, a great beaut j 
in. 235. 
Verses, English, how divided, 231. 
" how they terminate, 232. 
" specimens of different kinds 

of, 235. 
•" of what kinds of feet ihej 

may be composed, 231. 
" Iambic, 23L 
" " how accented, 232. 
" Trochaic, 231. 
« *• how accented, 232. 
" Anapaestic, 231. 
** " of what they consist, 23J 
« Dactylic, 231. 
" " are properly defective Au 

apsestic, 232. 
** pure Iambic, what they con 

tain, 232. 
« Iambic, forms of, 232. 
** in which the secondary feet 
are admitted to give vane 
ty,237. 
« Nonsense, 238. 
« Echo, 243. 

<* specimens of various kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United States, 
the title bv which he is to be ad 
dressed, 190. 
Vigpette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacitv of st3'le, how sometimea al 
tainaole, note, 58. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions for the divisioot 

of a subject, 200. 

" Directions for Themes, 208. 
" Rales Versified, 201 and 209 
Waverley, Author of, his misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon Daniel, remarkable 

for the Saxon force and purity of 

his langnage. noif. 63 
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WTinnid Worshippers, the, 2&JI. 
Vordd, 15 and 92. 

^ as affected by accent, 16. 
** to be arranged in a sentence, 
24. 
i>erivation and Composition 
of, 34. 
" Primitive and Derivative, 34. 
** Simple and Compound, 35. 
" Bedacible to groups or fami- 

liM,35. 
« SftUotiAn of; 93 



Words, Similar m sonnd, and differ' 
ent in spelling and signifi 
cation, note^ 49. 
" What kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
" Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
" when used literally and v^hen 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the pnp«ntiaa 
of this yoinme. 419. 



Harper's Catalogue. 



The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to form 
Libraries or enrich their Literary Collections, is respectfully invited 
to Harper's Catalogue, which will be found to comprise a large pro- 
portion of the standard and most esteemed works in English and 
Classical literature — comprehending over three thousand 
VOLUMES — which are offered, in most instances, at less than one- 
half the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, &c., 
who may not have access to a trustworthy guide in forming the true 
estimate of literary productions, it is believed this Catalogue will 
prove especially valuable for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books 
can not be obtained through any bookseller or local agent, applica^ 
tions with remittance should be addressed direct to Harper ^ 
Brothers, which will receive prompt attention. 



Sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New Yowu 




This book should be returned to 
J Iiibrary on or before the last date 
imped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 

retaining it beyond the specified 
ae. 

Please return promptly. 



